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CHAPTER I> 
For the Empire of the Sun Disk 


A creat black wave sloshed through the bow rail of the 
Katori Maru. The windy dark was filled with flying 
spray. A white-flecked cascade poured toward Paula 
Payne. 

Before it could touch her, arms like coiling steel cables 
gripped her, swept her feet from under her, lifted her 
above the flood. Her face pressed against the whipcord 
surface of a man’s raincoat. 

Not Bob’s. Even in the dark she knew that this quick 
thought and smooth, silent functioning of muscle were 
not Bob’s. Bob would grunt; would grumble in mock 
irritation against her foolishness in lingering on the 
deserted deck with a sea rising. 

Surefooted on the heaving slippery deck, the man 
carried her aft, placed her feet on the lower rung of an iron 
stairway, steadied her body with one hand, and guided 
her hand to the rope handhold. A toneless voice, clipping 
its syllables curiously, said in her ear: 

‘I think best you go on boat deck. The sea is beautiful, 
but damp to contemplate in proximity.’ 

The arm urged her upward; the unseen hand grasped 
the rope close behind hers. Followed by the man, Paula 
ascended the steep ladder to the security of the deck 
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above. It was empty of other passengers at this cocktail 
hour. Overhead deck lights showed Paula a slender figure 
with sloping, narrow shoulders under a faultlessly tailored 
burberry. The head, covered by a cap, was bent, conceal- 
ing the features as the man thrust his hand into an inner 
pocket. 

Smoothly, each gesture precise and graceful, long fin- 
gers brought out a black leather wallet. Paula, watching, 
thought of Bob — who always tugged at his pocketbook 
as though the thing had claws and clung refractorily to 
his coat. This hand was supple, the skin smooth as pol- 
ished ivory, the wrist blending smoothly into the rounded 
forearm; a hand unthinkable for a man and yet, strangely, 
with nothing effeminate about it. The hand opened the 
wallet dexterously and extended to Paula a white rec- 
tangle. 

‘Excuse my unceremonious introduction, please. My 
card! In the urgent danger of an imminent wetting, I ven- 
tured to postpone politeness.’ 

Paula took the card and moved a few steps to read it 
in the pale light of the globe overhead. It was inscribed 
with meaningless black curlicues and lines. She looked 
from it to the face of the man. His visored cap shadowed 
black eyes under penciled brows that slanted obliquely 
from the thin curved nose; over the high cheekbones the 
skin was the color of yellowed old lace. 

‘On the other side,’ explained the voice, the ses hiss- 
ing faintly. ‘Please to turn over the card for English 
writing.’ 

Turning the card, Paula read in clear engraving: ‘Mr. 
Ichijiro Tsurumi.’ In the corner, in small type, ‘Peers’ 
_ Club, Tokyo.’ 
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This, then, she thought, was her introduction to Japan, 
the land she had been so eager to visit. On the threshold 
of her own country, six hours out from Seattle, the un- 
known land had met her, had literally swept her off her 
feet, embraced her. She felt a little tingling thrill at the 
romance of it. 

‘Thank you so much, Mr. Tsurumi. I should have been 
drenched by that wave if you had not acted so promptly. 
Iam Mrs. Payne...’ 

Beside her a door slammed. Bob, his thick hair tousled 
in the gusty wind, his great, knuckled hands holding to- 
gether over his white shirt-front the lapels of his dinner 
jacket, burst onto the deck. 

‘Oh, Paula! There you are! For Pete’s sake, don’t you 
know the dinner gong will go in five minutes? Are you 
dressed yet?’ 

Paula hesitated. How explain to a chivalrous stranger 
that one’s husband preferred a cocktail in the smoking- 
room while one courted a ducking alone in the dark? How 
explain to a husband that a strange man had been carry- 
ing one about in his arms? She compromised on non-com- 
mittal civility. 

‘Bob, I have been talking with Mr. Tsurumi. Mr. 
Tsurumi, my husband, Mr. Payne.’ 

‘Very glad to meet you, sir. In the lounge I hope I may 
see you after dinner. Mrs. Payne, now wishing to dress, I 
will excuse myself.’ 

The Japanese bowed to each, crossed the deck with the 
swaying step of a fencer, closed the door whisperingly de- 
spite the wind. Bob exploded. 

‘Better get a wiggle on you, Paula. Your father has 

seats at the captain’s table; he’ll be wild if you are late. 
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Want any help? Any thingumajigs to fasten up your 
back? Where did you pick up your Jap friend? Come 
OMe ie 

Down in their cabin, he fussed about like a good- 
natured grizzly bear, fumbling through the drawers of her 
wardrobe trunk, rooting them into confusion in clumsy 
effort to find the silk stockings that matched her gown. 

‘Here, stick out your foot and I’ll put these on while 
you are getting on your warpaint!’ 

He untied her oxfords, stripped off the damp stockings. 
His tanned hands were corded, furred with black, the 
joints prominent. Paula thought of the olive, smooth- 
skinned hand, glimpsed in the yellow deck light like a 
fragment from a Greek statue. | 

‘Oh, Bob, go along!’ she exclaimed petulantly. ‘You 
make me nervous. I’ll be through twice as soon if you 
wait outside. There goes the gong! You pacify Dad and 
I'll be with you in a minute.’ 

Dressing swiftly, Paula yet bestowed a particular at- 
tention on her costume, conscious that in the dining- 
saloon the man so romantically encountered just now 
would have his first full view of her. And, running down 
the red-carpeted stairs, happily aware that her new gown 
was entirely becoming, she was not a little discomfited to 
see that her father was not wearing a dinner jacket. 

With his waistcoat wrinkling comfortably over his 
short thick body, and his close-cropped gray hair bristling 
like a bootbrush, John Turner was not at first glance an 
impressive figure, though a more impartial observer than 
his seventeen-year-old daughter, seeing the firm line of 
jaw, the cleft in the square chin, the large ears set close 
to the massive head, might have said: ‘Here is a man who 
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could move mountains did they block his way.’ Which 
was precisely what John Turner had been doing all over 
the world all his life; tunneling great ranges; flinging 
massive dams across valleys; harnessing torrents to his 
will; a roving, indomitable, bull-headed American engi- 
neer. 

‘Oh, Dad,’ murmured Paula reproachfully, ‘aren’t you 
going to dress for dinner?’ 

‘Humph!’ grunted Turner, leading the way rapidly. 
‘These thirteen days will be the first vacation I have had 
in five years, and I’m damned if I'll dress up like a mon- 
key on this twopenny Jap ship. That’s the reason I didn’t 
book on the C.P.0.S. They work the society bluff for all 
it’s worth. I’ve heard that they carry two captains — one 
for navigating and one for pink teas and passionate ladies! 
Bah!’ 

He bustled through the door like the head of a flying 
wedge. The chief steward, sketching a bow in midair, 
scuttled before him toward a table where the captain, a 
short, fat Japanese, rose with a flashing smile. 

‘Very happy to meet you, sir. Hope you have very nice 
voyage with us. I introduce now Miss Gertrude Gothorpe, 
very famous lady journalist. Also Mr. Tsurumi of Tokyo.’ 

‘How do you do?’ said the lady journalist cordially, 
with a smile that gashed a furrow down either cheek. 
‘Awfully glad we are at the same table. I have heaps of 
things to ask Mr. Turner about his dam.’ 

To Paula, the meal dragged interminably. Mr. Tsurumi 
of Tokyo, after a polite acknowledgment of the introduc- 
tions, was absorbed in a conversation conducted in Japa- 
nese with the captain. Miss Gothorpe, a thin, sallow, 
large-nosed woman with a mass of red hair twisted se- 
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verely at the nape of her neck and a nondescript black 
dinner gown, monopolized the English talk. She con- 
versed with the two engineers about places and topics 
entirely beyond Paula’s experience. Once or twice she 
perfunctorily tried to include Paula by questions to 
which the girl was forced to reply that she didn’t know, 
or she had never been there; and Paula, listening pas- 
sively, began to feel that Miss Gothorpe’s interest must 
be artificial. It seemed to the girl incredible that. any 
woman could actually care about such topics as the eco- 
nomic potentialities of Russia or the type of dynamos 
to be installed in Japan’s mountains. 

Eventually, Tsurumi, refusing coffee, a cigarette drawn 
from a tortoiseshell case between his long fingers, went on 
deck. The captain followed him with obsequious apolo- 
gies which did not hide his bluff resolution to be back 
on his bridge when he wished. Miss Gothorpe was still 
talking animatedly with John Turner. Bob turned to 
Paula. 

‘Was that the Jap you introduced me to on deck? Cor- 
dial cuss, isn’t he? I didn’t notice him saying a word to 
any one but his little brown brother, the captain!’ 

‘Don’t misjudge Mr. Tsurumi, Mr. Payne,’ cautioned 
Miss Gothorpe, accepting a light from John Turner for 
her cigarette. ‘He is a Japanese aristocrat and they all 
consider it beneath their dignity to chat with women at 
the table. It was the presence of your wife and myself 
that kept him talking Japanese. You'll find them very 
slow to adopt our Western custom of fraternizing socially 
with women. Their idea of a pleasant dinner is talking 
with other men while pretty little geisha girls entertain in 
the background. 
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‘But,’ she went on, ‘Tsurumi can be very valuable to 
you in your work in Japan. I’d advise you to cultivate 
his acquaintance. He is high in Government councils, 
immensely wealthy and influential, and slated to be the 
next Ambassador to Washington, they say. Quite the 
coming man of Japan.’ 

Repelled though she was by the older woman’s dog- 
matic habit of asserting herself on all subjects, Paula was 
involuntarily interested by this report of the man who 
had held her in his slender arms of steel on the dark 
deck. A new vista opened in her land of make-believe 
and unconsciously she became more cordial to Miss 
Gothorpe. 

As the voyage wore on, days of sparkling sunshine al- 
ternating with gray days when sea and sky merged into 
one flat monotone, on board ship acquaintanceships 
flourished with the spontaneity only found at sea. Deck 
sports, card-games, dancing, or long intimate conversa- 
tions with comparative strangers filled the days and 
evenings for the passengers. Paula held aloof from it all, 
and Bob and John Turner were vaguely troubled by her 
moods. 

Paula evaded the friendly overtures of the lady journal- 
ist; she pleaded a distaste for bridge when asked to make 
a fourth; she claimed that the atmosphere of the smoking- 
room and bar, which was the favorite lounging-place of 
the two men of her party, gave her a headache. 

Slipping quietly away, when her traveling companions 
were engrossed in cards or long discussions of technical 
problems, Paula would make her way to the companion- 
way behind the last great black smokestack that led to 
the top boat deck. Soon, she knew, a slim shadow would 
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follow her down the deck and appear beside her in the 
nook where two steamer chairs were sheltered by a tar- 
paulin from the flying spray. 

The two chairs had been placed in the nook by a dis- 
creet steward, inspired to forget the rule of no chairs on 
the boat deck by Tsurumi’s quiet command in Japanese. 
The other passengers never penetrated to these windy 
heights, being absorbed in jovial games of shuffleboard or 
friendly gossiping bouts over the bouillon and tea served 
on the lower decks. Tsurumi had showed Paula the chairs 
one afternoon when Bob and John Turner were playing 
three-handed bridge with Miss Gothorpe and from im- 
pulse she had not mentioned them to Bob. 

Sometimes she sat alone, looking out over the welter of 
gray waves, thinking long, self-pitying thoughts. More 
often, soon after she was ensconced, Tsurumi would ap- 
pear.} He had the courtesy of the bridge and spent much 
of his time there or in the captain’s cabin. 

To Paula, Tsurumi’s deference and exquisite courtesy 
were a never-failing pleasure; his compliments were like a 
secret tipple, sips of a rare, palate-warming wine. He 
talked of art, of music, of the beauties of nature with the 
same enthusiasm that Bob might display over a new 
type of concrete-mixer. 

Bob could stand on a mountain-top at sunrise, speech- 
less before the majesty of the coming of a new day; but 
his tongue might have been drawn by red-hot pincers be- 
fore he could have casually described his feeling about it 
to Paula that night. And Paula had never dreamed that 
if she had put on great high boots like Bob’s and climbed 
with him over the raw gashes in the hillside made by his 
machinery, to see the sunrise from the summit with him, 
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Bob would have felt the moment of beauty with her to be 
a sacrament. 

And so, ignorant whither she was drifting, she talked 
often with Tsurumi in the seclusion of the boat deck, 
while from the bridge the fat little captain watched them 
through narrowed eyes and said to the first officer: 

‘See to it that the deck steward is ordered to discourage 
other passengers from climbing to the boat deck; he can 
tell them it is too wet, not nice.’ 

The first officer, his brown face an impassive mask, 
transmitted the order faithfully, conscious that he was 
playing his small part in some game for the Empire of the 
Sun Disk. © 


CHAPTER II 
Missing: One American Engineer 


THE liner was lying to in Kobe Harbor, awaiting the ar- 
rival of the port doctor. Paula’s packing was finished, 
but Bob still was fussing around the cabin, puffing cheer- 
fully at his villainous old briar, despite the placarded 
request to passengers to refrain from smoking in the 
cabins. : 

There is something inept in the spectacle of a broad- 
shouldered man packing trunks, and Bob, seasoned cam- 
paigner all over the world, stuffed in articles with an aban- 
don that annoyed Paula, who used reams of tissue paper 
and laid away her garments as daintily as a clerk putting 
a three-hundred-dollar gown into its box. 

Distastefully she watched him wrapping a damp shav- 
ing-brush in a cherished bit of oilcloth and fitting it inside 
a shoe. 

‘Bob, when I get my own money I am going to buy 
you a fitted dressing-case; I think it is disgusting to 
put your brush inside an old shoe.’ She shuddered. 

Bob frowned, his face well hidden from observation as 
he bent over. He was earning a good salary, with excel- 
lent prospects of advancement. The bulk of his monthly 
pay check went for living expenses and Paula’s allowance, 
and the remainder he cheerfully spent in lavish presents 
for Paula herself. The idea of buying luxuries for himself 
never entered into his scheme of things; he neither missed 
nor wanted them. But in the last year Paula had spoken 
with increasing frequency of ‘when I get my own money,’ 
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and the words always jarred upon Bob. The réle of Prince 
Consort had no appeal for him. Therefore he grunted: 

‘Don’t waste your money. Fitted dressing-cases are 
carried only by Englishmen on a lecture tour in the 
States. My brush is all right; the oilcloth keeps it clean, 
and it’s handy when I want it.’ 

Paula bit her lip in vexation at his curt tone. She 
snapped shut the lock of her last bag, put on her hat and 
went on deck. 

Gertrude Gothorpe, comfortably established in a deck 
chair, beckoned her to a seat beside her, and Paula sat on 
the foot of the chair, erect, tense, wondering if she could 
slip up to the boat deck once more before the steamship 
docked. 

‘Morning!’ murmured Gertrude. ‘I was hoping you 
would be on deck before we landed. Where’s Mr. Payne?’ 

‘Still packing,’ answered Paula, eyes restlessly search- 
ing the deck for a glimpse of Tsurumi. : 

“You’re a wise woman, my dear,’ commented Miss 
Gothorpe. ‘Pack a bag just once for a man, and you be- 
come his licensed valet for life! Oh, there’s Mr. Tsurumi 
on the bridge with the captain. Amusing to see how the 
fat little captain bows down to him, isn’t it?’ 

‘T haven’t noticed,’ returned Paula with elaborate non- 
chalance, careful not to turn her head, although she could 
feel that Tsurumi’s eyes were upon her. 

‘Oh, you must have seen it,’ said Gertrude vivaciously 
— ‘at least you can’t help knowing that Tsurumi sits at 
the captain’s right.’ 

Paula looked at the plain little journalist quickly. 

‘I suppose you are trying to intimate that Mr. Tsurumi 
is rather an important personage?’ ; 
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‘Rather? My dear, he is the heir apparent to the power 
behind the throne!’ sparkled Gertrude. 

‘Aren’t you overdoing the headlines a little?’ inquired 
Paula nastily. She resented the other’s evident superior 
knowledge; on the boat-deck Tsurumi had said nothing 
of himself or family, and, in spite of their intimacy, she 
realized suddenly that she knew practically nothing about 
the man with whom she had spent so much time on the 
voyage. Py . 

‘Not a bit of it,’ answered Gertrude blithely. ‘The 
Tsurumi family just about owns Japan. They are bankers 
to the Emperor, own most of the big dockyards, have a lot 
of silk factories, and dictate the price of rice all over the 
islands. 

‘And they are the closest corporation ever. They have 
a strict code, drawn up in the seventeenth century, which 
provides for everything any one of them can do. The 
head of the family portions out the jobs to each, picks out 
the brides, and chooses the education for the children. 

‘Ichijiro, up on the bridge there, is slated to succeed his 
uncle when old Hachirobei Tsurumi retires, and they have 
been grooming Ichi for it for years. He was educated at 
Harrow and Oxford, had two years in France, a couple in 
Germany, and one or two more in America with spells in 
Japan between each go to keep him from getting too Oc- 
cidentalized.’ 

‘Your arithmetic must be wrong,’ commented Paula. 
‘He can’t be more than twenty-five years old now.’ 

Gertrude laughed. 

‘My dear, I happen to know that he is thirty-five, ex- 
actly. The Tsurumis are one of my assignments over here, 
and I made it my business to study all the data before 
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starting out. But it is not surprising that you were fooled,’ 
she conceded tolerantly. ‘That smooth skin and soft man- 
ner of the Japanese makes most people take them for 
younger than they really are.’ 

A deck steward passed, beating on a bronze cymbal. 

‘There! The port doctor’s ready to look us over. We'll 
have to get in line in the saloon. Here is your husband 
looking for you. I’ll see you later; we are sure to meet in 
Tokyo and then I am going to ask you to give mea 
little help. You’ve gotten quite chummy with Tsurumi, 
haven’t you? — and I know you can help me to get the 
interview I want with him.’ 

‘I should think you would have had a chance in the 
last thirteen days,’ said Paula coolly. 

‘Not I,’ answered Gertrude shrewdly, getting out of 
her chair. ‘Do you suppose he would say anything worth 
while before he had seen his uncle, the head of the family? 
Not on your life. Good-morning, Mr. Payne. Your wife 
and I were just going down for inspection.’ 

There was a long queue of passengers in the saloon, fil- 
ing slowly by the table where sat two Japanese officials, 
the doctor and the head immigration officer, who took the 
passports and stamped them with a red visa while the 
doctor was scribbling a white pass. Medical inspection 
was confined to a cursory stare from the corpulent little 
doctor, who wore thick, gold-bowed spectacles and peered 
at the passengers like a bewildered owl. 

Paula, her husband, and father were among the first in 
line, and soon went on deck again to be met by three por- 
ters heavily laden with their luggage. Tsurumi had not 
been in the line below, but was standing by the gangway, 
and came forward as they approached. 
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‘You are coming to Tokyo soon?’ he asked politely. 
‘IT shall hope to have the pleasure of calling on you there. 
You will stop at the Imperial Hotel, I suppose. May I 
give you a card to the manager?’ 

‘No, thanks. Guess we don’t need it,’ replied John 
Turner brusquely. 

_ Tsurumi bowed again. 

‘Then au revoir. If I can be of aid to you in Tokyo, 
please let me know. I will give my card with address... .’ 

Paula impulsively stretched out her hand. 

‘Thank you,’ she said, putting the card into her purse, 
‘Au revoir, Mr. Tsurumi.’ 

The two Americans nodded casually in response to the 
deep bow Tsurumi made to each. As his slender figure 
walked down the gangplank, John Turner burst out test- 
ily: 

‘Makes me think of an eel trying to stand on its tail; 
always wiggling and writhing about. Slick customer, that 
boy. Look at the mob on the dock kowtowing to him. 
Hey, porter, what’s the matter down there?’ 

The burdened porter bobbed under the bags. 

‘Tsurumi San very big man, sir. Prenty company 
crerks come to say grad he is home.’ 

Tsurumi was having rather a spectacular welcome. 
Several hundred Japanese men in somber black silk ki- 
mono were gathered on the wharf, and, as Tsurumi 
stepped off the gangplank, they formed a lane for him, 
while an elderly Japanese with dignified mien advanced to 
meet him. Tsurumi and he exchanged three deep bows, 
and proceeded to a large limousine, dark blue with a small 
gold monogram on the doors, with liveried chauffeur and 
footman. 
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‘What did I tell you?’ chirped Gertrude Gothorpe, who 
had just come up. ‘AI the villagers out to welcome the 
young master! Wonder what it feels like to be so grand? 
Nobody’s going to welcome little me to Japan but the 
customs officer, and I hope to the Lord he won’t find those 
cigarettes I tucked into my boudoir slippers!’ 

‘Bob, you take Paula up to the hotel and see about get- 
ting accommodations on the first train to Tokyo,’ John 
Turner directed. ‘T’ll hustle our things through the cus- 
toms and be up in an hour. Sooner we can get to Tokyo, 
the better. Bender sent me a radio that he’s in a jam 
about the job; can’t get down to meet the ship; wants us 
up there as soon as we can make it.’ 

The porters summoned two rikishas and Paula and Bob 
climbed into them. } 

Gertrude Gothorpe, in a trig tweed suit with severe 
felt hat and silver-headed walking-stick, waved cheer- 
fully. 

‘See you later,’ she called, ‘if I don’t get arrested on 
account of my slippers. They tell me you can’t buy a de- 
cent cigarette in Japan, so I had to take the chance.’ 

‘T’'ll handle it for you; I have some cigars tucked away 
myself,’ promised John Turner bluffly. 

Paula’s lip curled scornfully as her human horse trotted 
off. Dad need not have offered to look out for any one as 
capable of looking after herself as the lady journalist; 
just like him to allow himself to be roped in. Grudgingly 
she admitted to herself that, in street clothes, Gertrude 
Gothorpe was fairly good-looking if one liked that tail- 
ored type. Paula herself affected the French style, with 
clinging lines and dainty ruffles. She was going ashore in 
dark blue taffeta with vest and cuffs of ruffled white net 
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and a sable neckpiece to which was pinned a knot of pur- 
ple and yellow silk pansies. The hat of self-colored taffeta 
was wreathed with pansies also. 

To the soft thud of the coolie’s flying feet and the swish 
of the rubber-tired wheels, she fell to contrasting her cos- 
tume with Miss Gothorpe’s, flattering herself that, to the 
zesthetic eye of Tsurumi, she had had the advantage. Two 
nights before, she remembered, the conversation had 
turned on modern women and Tsurumi had stated that 
women who aped men in their dress were anathema to 
him. 

‘European men wear such ugly clothes,’ he had said in 
the dark of the boat deck. ‘I am surprised that any wo- 
man should wish to copy them or use such rough mate- 
rials. I am always glad to get back to Japan where I can 
wear the comfortable kimono of agreeable silk. You, 
Mrs. Payne, will like the Japanese fabrics, for you are 
artistic yourself.’ 

At the Oriental Hotel, Bob inquired about trains. 

. "No need to take a room here, Paula,’ he told her. 
‘There is a train in two hours and I’ve taken seats on it. 
We'd better not try to see anything of the town. Your 
Dad will be here soon.’ 

So they sat in a couple of big leather chairs in the circu- 
lar pillared lounge of the Oriental while around them 
ebbed and flowed the colorful stream of foreigners who 
patronized the European hotel. Sleek, shingled Russian 
women in elaborate silk dresses, breathing of heady per- 
fumes, chattered with bearded men. Blond, bullet-headed 
Germans hobnobbed at little tables with Japanese busi- 
ness men who grew red-faced over the whiskey-and-sodas 

ordered for them and nodded sillily as the Germans talked 
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in fluent though guttural Japanese. Tall Englishmen 
walking with jerky steps drifted in by twos and threes to 
order their pre-luncheon cocktails, their talk a hodge- 
podge of cricket, golf, and sailing. Through them all flit- 
ted the soft-footed ‘boys’ in white jackets, supplying 
drinks and cigars or cigarettes, striking matches for 
lights, smiling as they pocketed their tips. 

The picture interested Paula for a time, and she was 
content to watch, while Bob buried himself in a sheaf of 
papers he dragged out of his coat pocket. His pockets al- 
ways were stuffed till they sagged with an amazing vari- 
ety of things. Paula, comparing his loose-belted Norfolk 
with the extreme tailoring of the clothes worn by the 
Britishers in the lounge, decided that she must persuade 
Bob to get a new suit out here ...some one had said on 
the boat that tailors were redeeity cheap in lig and 
made-up things overnight. 

Bob turned the last sheet and crammed the mass of 
papers carelessly back into his pockets, taking out his 
watch. 

‘Hullo!’ he said in surprise. ‘It is ten minutes to train 
time. Where’s your father?’ 


CHAPTER III 
A Red-Haired Confidante 


‘“THERE’S the boy you want, Mr. Turner... over there.’ 

Gertrude Gothorpe gestured with her silver-headed 
malacca stick, and John Turner, his big head lowered like 
a mildly interested bull, stared over the top of his glasses 
at the Japanese she indicated. 

‘Him? Who is he? Looks like an admiral in the Swiss 
Navy ... trimmings enough for two admirals. Why do I 
want him?’ 

‘Head porter from the hotel,’ answered Gertrude, her 
brusque tone a match for his own. ‘Little czar of all the 
trunks. Slip him ten yen and he'll have your things 
through the customs in half an hour.’ 

‘Bah!’ snorted Turner; ‘no sense in paying double 
backsheesh. We aren’t going to stop at the hotel here. 
I'll look up a customs man and put my money where it 
will do the most good.’ 

The Japanese, observant of Gertrude’s gesture in his 
direction, came up to them obsequiously. 

‘Oriental Hotel, sir?’ 

‘No!’ snapped Turner. 

‘Assistance, sir, can I render?’ pursued the man. ‘If 
you entrust to me keys, great pleasure to me, sir, to es- 
cort your baggage through the customs. Meanwhile you 
enjoying luncheon at the hotel; soon I am bringing to you 
keys and checks again.’ 

‘No!’ reiterated Turner. ‘I’m in a hurry. I'll tend to 
this myself.’ 
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The porter bowed and turned away. A customs in- 
spector was just passing. 

‘Hey, you!’ hailed Turner. 

The porter said something swiftly in Japanese to the 
official, who nodded, looked at Turner, and moved on. 
The engineer walked after the official and touched him on 
the arm. 

‘My trunks are all here,’ said John Turner. ‘Can you 
look through them now? I want to catch a train.’ 

‘You have passport?’ asked the official blandly. 

Turner produced his green-bound folder and handed it 
to the man. The inspector opened it, examined it at 
length, scrutinizing the slip of red-stamped rice paper af- 
fixed by the immigration inspector on board the Katori 
Maru that morning. 

‘Very sorry, sir,’ he said politely, ‘unfortunate position 
of your name with respect to the alphabetical situation 
requires that I attend to more initial passengers.’ 

Turner laid an American greenback on the opened 
document. 

‘Read that, I guess, can’t you?’ 

The inspector viewed the bill with detached curiosity. 

‘Exchange of foreign money is negotiated at the office 
of the bank,’ he said patiently. ‘Kindly to seat yourself 
now in compartment reserved for letter T; I begin now 
with compartment for A.’ 

Folding the bill circumspectly within the passport, he 
returned it to Turner and hastened away. The engineer, 
staring after him, saw that the hotel porter was watching 
the scene with a truly Oriental smile. 

‘Damn!’ said John Turner, stumping back to the 
trunk where Gertrude had seated herself. ‘Well, I’ve 
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messed that all up. But I won’t call that grinning ape of 
an admiral over now! Not if I sit here all day. Prepos- 
terous to be held up by a hotel porter!’ 

‘I don’t mind,’ said Gertrude cheerfully. ‘I’ve nothing 
special to do. And G comes a lot sooner than T anyhow. 
Speaking of T, I don’t see our friend Tsurumi waiting 
around here; he must have paid tribute.’ 

‘It’s outrageous,’ grumbled Turner. ‘I don’t grudge 
the five dollars, you understand; it is the principle of the 
thing. I like to do business myself without any slick go- 
betweens pulling down a rake-off.’ 

‘Then you are due for a lot of annoyance,’ stated 
Gertrude. ‘That isn’t the way they do business in the 
Orient. You have to figure “‘commissions” and “‘bo- 
nuses’”’ into your overhead, for they are inevitable.’ 

‘Say, that reminds me,’ interrupted the engineer, 
‘Tsurumi tried to give me a card to the hotel manager in 
Tokyo; do you mean to say he would have received a com- 
mission on our bill there?’ 

Gertrude shook her head impatiently. 

“You haven’t put the right ticket on Tsurumi yet, Mr. 
Turner. That lad has more money than you or I will ever 
see. If he offered you an introduction, he meant it in a 
friendly way. I hope you took it; the Tsurumi family is 
pretty influential over here.’ 

‘I guess I can get a room in a hotel without being per- 
sonally vouched for,’ answered the engineer truculently. 
‘I don’t want to be under obligations to that chap. Don’t 
like him!’ 

‘I judge your daughter does not share your senti- 
ments,’ said Gertrude, glancing up shrewdly. ‘She 
seemed to be on rather friendly terms with Mr. Tsurumi.’ 
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Turner scowled; shoved his hands into his pockets; 
took a turn jerkily up and down the wharf. He halted 
abruptly beside Gertrude again. 

‘Look here! You’re a woman with a lot of sense. What 
do you think of Paula, anyway?’ 

‘Very attractive girl,’ quoth Gertrude, poking at a 
crack with the ferrule of her stick. 

John Turner sat down heavily on the trunk beside the 
lady journalist and pulled his pipe from his pocket. Load- 
ing it with vigorous thrusts, he struck a match, shut one 
eye, and screwed up his face as he held the light with 
cupped hands to the bowl; puffed out a cloud of smoke. 

‘That’s not what I mean, nor yet what you mean,’ he 
challenged. ‘Paula’s five-foot-two, a hundred and ten 
pounds; I could pick her up and break her in two; and yet 
the little thing has me licked. I can’t understand her; 
can’t do anything with her.’ 

‘Why do you need to?’ queried Gertrude evasively. 
‘Married, isn’t she? Big, good-looking husband? His 
problem, not yours, I should say.’ 

_ Turner shook his head, pulling reflectively at his pipe. 
‘Husband’s my fault, if you come to that,’ he confessed. 
Gertrude took refuge in her best look of polite atten- 

tion, usually reserved for ‘interviewing.’ Years of jour- 

nalism had accustomed her to receive confidences from 
men who were practically strangers; she knew how often 
human nature seeks sympathy or advice from outsiders, 
which it would neither invite nor tolerate from relatives. 

Turner was evidently in a confessional mood — and 

Gertrude had made her living for a good many years by 

her ability to listen. 

‘You see,’ began the engineer suddenly, ‘my wife died 
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when Paula was nine years old. What could I do witha 
child? One year in Peru and the next maybe in Turkey. 
Even with a governess, I couldn’t drag a child all over the 
world. So I put her in a convent school.’ 

Gertrude nodded sympathetically, but Turner waved 
his pipe in vehement denial of her approbation. 

‘Came home when she was sixteen, and all she could 
talk was of prayers and retreats and nuns. Didn’t seem 
natural; I was scared she would turn nun herself. 

‘So I took her out and sent her to a boarding-school in 
New York. It ought to have been good; two thousand a 
year it cost me. Summers she went to a camp. Seemed a 
good arrangement. 

‘But pretty soon she graduated. Asked her about col- 
lege. Mary — that was my wife — always felt bad be- 
cause she had not been to college; used to plan about 
Paula going. Paula didn’t want to, though. So I took her 
up in the Berkshires where I had a job on. Took a house.’ 

Summing up swiftly in her mind, Gertrude no longer 
wondered at the restless moodiness she had sensed in 
Paula Payne: product of a strict unworldly convent, 
fashionable boarding-school, and an isolated home with 
the elderly, autocratic, preoccupied engineer, the child 
had lacked throughout a normal, stabilizing environ- 
ment. ‘Turner was talking still. 

“Wasn’t much for a girl to do up there. Winter, you 
know, and she had no friends there. Bob lived with us. 
He’d been with me for three years already, shaping up 
nicely, too.’ 

‘Mr. Payne is a nice boy,’ commented Gertrude 
quietly. 

‘That’s the way I felt,’ said Turner, eagerly snatching 
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at the confirmation. ‘So when he wanted to marry Paula, 
I was all for it. Urged Paula to take him. She seemed to 
like him all right, and I knew I could bank on him to look 
after her right.’ 

‘Surely you don’t doubt that Mr. Payne is devoted to 
his wife?’ asked Gertrude. 

‘Yes, yes,’ snapped Turner, flourishing his pipe testily. 
‘Bob’s all right. It’s Paula I can’t figure. Married only 
six months, but everything Bob says or I say seems to hit 
her the wrong way. Maybe I was wrong to advise her to 
marry so young... but Mary was only seventeen when 
we were married. Lord, I don’t know! Mary could have 
told in a minute...’ 

He was silent, the little wreaths of smoke drifting 
across his rough-hewn features. 

‘Miss Gothorpe, you’ve seen quite a bit of us on the 
ship. I wish you’d tell me what you think.’ 

Gertrude’s malacca stick was wedged in a crack. She 
bent over to extricate it. She had a definite opinion, but 
she hesitated to express it. Giving advice was a thankless 
task at best. 

‘Why, I tell you, Mr. Turner,’ she said cheerfully, ‘we 
have to remember that modern girls are inclined to be 
restless. And your daughter is very young. If you takea 
girl straight out of school and marry her off, you must not 
be surprised if a little later she begins to develop a per- 
sonality of her own. She would have done so just the same 
had she not married. Just be patient; give her plenty of 
rope and she will get her bearings all right in the end. You 
have had the child shut up in a cloister for most of her life; 
all these new relations and contacts are bewildering to her 
at first.’ 
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Gertrude was floundering now; on the verge of hinting 
about the danger to an unsophisticated girl in the subtle 
attentions of the Japanese aristocrat, she yet was reluc- 
tant to say anything for fear that Turner would blurt out 
her criticism to Paula at the first opportunity and put the 
child in arms against them all. 

‘There!’ she broke off with relief, ‘I see the inspector 
has reached my trunks. I must go protect my slippers 
from his questing eye. No, don’t bother to come with me. 
Here comes your inspector now!’ 

She came swinging back later as the inspector was 
chalking the last trunk of the Turner party. John Tur- 
ner, pulling out his watch, grunted in disgust. 

‘Done better if I’d taken your advice and slipped some- 
thing to that monkey of a porter. Now I’ve missed the 
train to Tokyo.’ 

“Well, the Oriental is a good hotel, and there’ll be 
another train to-night,’ said Gertrude philosophically. 

‘Maybe,’ muttered Turner. ‘But I ought to be in 
Tokyo as soon as possible. Had a radio on the ship that 
there is trouble at the dam.’ 

‘Why didn’t you say so in the beginning?’ demanded 
Gertrude. ‘I can fix that for you. Here, get hold of that 
porter for me. I want an interpreter to do some telephon- 
Tt Sie EMEA 


CHAPTER IV 
An American Wife for the Tsurumi 


AFTER saying good-bye to Bob and Paula Payne and 
John Turner on the deck of the Katori Maru, Ichijiro 
Tsurumi stepped onto Japanese soil with secret exulta- 
tion. 

His long apprenticeship was ended. After bitter years 
of loneliness and intensive study, he now was to reap the 
reward of his application. This slender aristocrat of the 
Orient with his impassive, old-ivory face had within his 
brain an education rare among men of any country. 
Languages he knew, of course; French, German, and Eng- 
lish. Expression and idiom he had mastered fluently, till 
only his sibilant accent, his characteristic native inability 
to sound an /, betrayed his birth. In mathematics he had 
taken a First at Oxford; no one but himself ever could 
know the hours of concentration it had cost him. The ins 
and outs of modern finance and economics were at his 
finger-tips. History and philosophy of the Western civi- 
lizations were open books to him; he viewed them, not as 
romances or problems, but as the sources wherein he 
might discover the roots of the national prejudices, ambi- 
tions, habits of thought that swayed his white brothers. 

‘Remember,’ his uncle, old Hachirobei Tsurumi, had 
admonished him when he first set forth, ‘only he can rule 
who understands the weaknesses of an opponent.’ 

‘Know a man’s history, eekD and financial stand- 
ing, and he becomes your DUpD ets the old man had said 
ona later occasion. — 
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Ichijiro Tsurumi had been an apt and indefatigable pu- 
pil, and out of his experience of Western nations he had 
added one more item to his uncle’s recipe for power. 
When the dark-blue limousine had whirled swiftly to the 
‘besso’ or country seat of his family in the wooded hills 
that rise sharply behind Kobe, overlooking the Inland 
Sea, he meant to discuss it with the old man, who had 
journeyed hither to greet his heir. 

First, however, he exchanged compliments and learned 
bits of news from the cousin. Taro Tsurumi, twenty years 
Ichijiro’s elder, his measure long since taken by the pa- 
triarch who decreed everything in the family, had been 
relegated to the position of manager of the bank. Taro 
could be depended upon to serve faithfully, but initiative 
was not his. 

At the gate of the besso, of clear white planed wood 
with evergreen trees clustering thick and high about it, 
waited the womenfolk, in sober kimono of black or brown 
silk and rich brocaded obi. 

‘Irrasshai,’ they chorused, bowing again and again, 
their faces wreathed with smiles. 

Ichijiro’s mother, O Tome San, her wrinkled face beam- 
ing with rapture at the return of her first born, accom- 
panied him to a room and slid shut the translucent shoji. 

‘Your uncle is waiting in the garden pavilion,’ she told 
him. ‘I have laid out here your kimono. He prefers that 
you put aside European clothing before he sees you. I 
have remembered the patterns you always liked. Here is 
the black silk shot with gray, and the obi dyed in spider- 
web design.’ 

‘You were ever thoughtful, Okachan,’ answered Tsu- 
rumi, without delay beginning to unbutton his coat and 
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collar. The affectionate childish diminutive for ‘mother’ 
stood in the place of the bear hug and kiss with which an 
American boy would have greeted his mother after a 
three years’ absence. 

‘Will you have a hot bath? It is quite ready for you. I 
have been scolding the maids since dawn to have it pre- 
pared so early,’ inquired his mother, hovering over him 
affectionately, taking from him each article as it was re- 
moved and folding it carefully to lay it on a small teak- 
wood rack. 

‘No... although a bath would be agreeable, I will not 
keep my uncle waiting.’ 

A knock sounded timidly at the shoji. O Tome San, 
sliding a panel back a trifle, took from the little maid who 
knelt there, a lacquered tray bearing teapot and cup with 
a saucer of little sugared cakes. Tsurumi finished knot- 
ting his obi and sat upon a silk cushion to sip from the tiny 
cup while his mother knelt before him putting on the 
white silk tabi and hooking them over his shins. 

‘Ah-h-h-h!’ Tsurumi sucked noisily at the pale yellow 
tea. ‘That is good indeed...I have been suffering for 
some of your Uji tea for three years, Kaachan. But tell 
me, where is Nami?’ 

By the omission of polite honorifics with the name, it 
was evident that he referred to his wife. 

‘She remained behind in Nagao at the castle. Little 
Sato was ailing. She was immeasurably distressed not to 
welcome you, but I told her it would be your wish that 
she do her duty by your son.’ 

‘You were quite right, Mother .. . in a few days I shall 
be able to make the journey to the castle myself. ‘Tt is 
nothing serious with Sato, I suppose?’ . i 
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‘No, indeed; at the viewing of the plum blossoms he 
stuffed himself with pickled plums and has an illness of the 
belly. He will be all right before you see him,’ answered 
O Tome San, fastening the final hook of the spotless tabi. 

‘Then I go to my uncle,’ announced Tsurumi. ‘Do not 
unpack my bags when they are brought until I know what 
he wishes me to do.’ 

He pushed open the shoji, shuffled his toes into the 
thongs of the straw zori that lay on the polished floor, and 
stepped down into a little walk of flat stones leading across 
the garden to the summer house where Hachirobei 
Tsurumi was awaiting him. 

The summer house was of woven strips of bamboo on a 
framework of poles with the bark left on. Its conical 
thatched roof came low, like a snuffer on an old-fashioned 
candlestick, and a gold screen inside blocked the entrance 
at the end of the little stone path. The garden sloped up 
from house to pavilion, of sanded ground, the marks of the 
twig broom showing where the uekiyas had swept it early 
that morning, with irregular clumps of shrubs and ever- 
greens trained into eccentric shapes here and there. The 
pavilion itself stood at the very edge of a cliff, but a wind- 
break of thick, century-old box concealed the drop. 

‘Konnichiwa,’ intoned Tsurumi, halting before the gold 
screen. 

‘O hairi nasai,’ murmured a deep voice, and Tsurumi, 
passing around the gold screen, bowed deeply before his 
uncle, the head of the family. 

Hachirobei Tsurumi, seventy-two years old, fat as the 
jovial figure of the god of good luck, bald as an abbot, with 
the slit eyes of a snake and the heavy jowl of a bulldog, 
was far different in appearance from Ichijiro. Hachirobei 
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was not a Tsurumi by birth; indeed, his ancestors had been 
peasants, feudal retainers of the noble family of Tsurumi 
in the old days. In the reorganization of the commerce of 
the country following the introduction of Occidental 
customs, Hachirobei had shown himself a genius at 
finance and administration; and Ichijiro’s grandfather, old 
Maniyemon Tsurumi, had astutely introduced the genius 
into the family stock by adopting him and marrying him 
to his daughter, sister of Ichijiro’s father. Maniyemon’s 
scheme had failed in one respect, for Hachirobei’s children 
all had died in infancy, leaving the succession undisputed 
to Ichijiro; but in another way the adoption of Hachirobei 
into the family had been an unqualified success, for the 
peasant genius had so advanced the family interests as to 
win the unanimous election as head of the family at the 
death of Maniyemon, in place of Ichijiro’s father who had 
been more or less a cultured nonentity; and from that 
day the word of Hachirobei was law to all the Tsurum 
clan. 

Ichijiro, seeing him silhouetted against the open window 
in the wall of the pavilion that gave upon a marvelous 
view of plain and blue ocean beyond, thought of the change 
that had come over the spirit of the family. He could 
remember his father in that seat, with inkstone, brush, and 
scroll of white rice paper, spending hours in the com- 
position of a tanka in praise of the beauty of that view. 
Two days, three days, his father would return to the seat 
to continue polishing his little poem of thirty-one syl- 
lables. Now Hachirobei, in the same seat, was busied over 
a bulky series of reports on the various businesses con- 
ducted by the interlocking directorates of the family. 

Courteously Ichijiro bowed and uttered the appropriate 
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phrases, to which Hachirobei, who had despised ever to 
pretend to a breeding that was not his naturally, replied 
curtly. 

‘All right, all right. Glad to see you have not forgot- 
ten how to twist your tongue around. Some one in this 
family must have manners and some must have deeds. 
I have the deeds, you have the manners.’ 

‘I hope you will be satisfied, honorable uncle,’ answered 
Tsurumi evenly, realizing that the sneer was calculated, 
intended to sound him, ‘that in the education you have so 
kindly provided for me, I have gained the knowledge that 
may inspire deeds not unworthy of your traditions.’ 

‘Have you learned anything in those far countries that 
I, who never left Japan, do not already know?’ That was 
Hachirobei, discarding fine words, brushing aside the 
obvious, looking always for the new, the potential. 

Like a fencer seeing an opening for his blade, Ichijiro 
shot home the steel. 

‘I come to tell you that very thing, honorable uncle,’ he 
replied, bending forward, his black eyes boring into the 
creases of flesh which masked Hachirobei’s. ‘Doubtless 
there is much wisdom that is yours which I have not; but 
that you can acquaint me with. The important thing is 
that I have found out for myself a new development at 
which you never have even guessed. It is not to your dis- 
credit, because conditions are so dissimilar in Japan that 
it never would occur to you, but nevertheless it is of vital 
importance.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ barked Hachirobei. ‘I know of 
the growth of labor unrest... I have discounted the in- 
crease of socialism, the rise of the soviets .. . 1am familiar 
with the newest discoveries in munitions and the tangled 
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indebtedness of the great nations. What more can there 
be that affects us?’ 

Tsurumi smiled. With elaborate slowness, he drew a 
little silver pipe from his obi, stuffed a few shreds of 
hairlike tobacco into its diminutive bowl, lighted and 
whiffed at it three times contemplatively and knocked the 
dottle out against the bronze hibachi on the tiled floor of 
the pavilion before he spoke. 

‘Oh, honorable uncle,’ he said with a veiled suspicion 
of mockery, ‘perhaps it is because you are augustly exempt 
by age from the follies of the flesh that you have not per- 
ceived the greatest change that has come over the world 
of the West.’ 

‘Speak to the point,’ retorted the old man irritably. 
‘Youth, it is true, learns most of its wisdom from follies. 
What have you thus discovered, Ichijiro?’ 

‘Women,’ answered young Tsurumi. 

_ ‘Ho, that is nothing new,’ snapped his uncle. 

‘Granted,’ admitted Tsurumi lightly. Then, speaking 
earnestly, he went on: ‘But the status of women is indeed 
new in the countries across the water. Since the war 
women have become politically the equals of men in 
practically every great country. They have the ballot, 
and their vote is sought after by all parties. They hold 
office, and their patronage is invoked by all. In business, 
men create their advertisements to catch the eye and buy- 
ing power of women; banks now have special departments 
for women patrons; in England there are female members 
of Parliament; in America women governors and members 
of Congress. In the United States a whole nation for- 
swore liquor because their women willed it; in England a 
divorce law in force for centuries was modified to suit 
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the women. There is no end to their demands nor to their 
power. To succeed to-day, a government or a corpora- 
tion must cater to women.’ 

Ability to seize upon a new idea, to squeeze it of in- 
formation, to exhaust its possibilities, to incorporate it into 
his plans, was Hachirobei’s greatest genius. For three 
hours he discussed keenly with his nephew this new con- 
ception of the power of women. At the end he queried 
brusquely: 

‘You have a scheme? Information without a plan is 
like rice kernels with no paddy in which to sow them.’ 

There was a long pause; the younger man gazed out over 
the sunlit waters as though counting the white sails of 
the fishing fleet that skimmed there, and the old uncle, 
through narrowed eyes, watched and nodded to himself, 
well satisfied with that impenetrable calm. At last 
Ichijiro spoke: 

“You have said, hones uncle, that the Premier has 
promised to you for one of your family the next appoint- 
ment as Ambassador to the United States?’ 

Hachirobei nodded. 

‘Then,’ said Ichijiro, weighing each word judicially, 
‘that Ambassador, in my worthless opinion, should be 
married to an American woman. The woman should be 
wealthy in her own right. She should be beautiful, for the 
Americans admire beauty. She should come of a family 
noted for its accomplishments, because the Americans 
worship achievement in material things.’ 

‘Do you, by any chance, know of such a paragon of 
women?’ Hachirobei barked the question suddenly. 

‘I met her on the steamer coming over,’ replied Ichijiro 
imperturbably. 
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Hachirobei nodded three times, his triple chins wag- 
gling on his chest. 

‘The father of a scheme is best fitted to nurse it,’ he 
said. ‘I have had enough business for to-day. To prove 
to you that in spite of my years I am not immune from 
the follies of the flesh, let us go to Toyokwan and divert 
ourselves after this long conference with watching the 
sprightly geisha. First, our bath, and then order the 
car to be at the gate waiting.’ 


CHAPTER V 
Smokes, Swizzles, and Swains 


‘PauLA,’ said Bob decisively, ‘I don’t know what is hold- 
ing your father up, but I can’t wait to find out. If Bender 
is in difficulties over the job, one of us ought to get in touch 
with him at once. I am going to run for the train and let 
you wait for Dad and follow with him.’ 

Swiftly he tugged out his wallet and counted off crisp, 
yellow notes. 

‘T’ll leave you two hundred. That will see you through; 
get it changed at the bank. Bring along all our luggage. 
Good thing I put my shaving-brush in my shoe after all, 
old girl. Ican make out with this old kitbag till you catch 
up with me...’ 

Dismayed, Paula looked at her husband with widening 
eyes. 

‘But, Bob! I never traveled alone in my life... I can’t 
begin here in a foreign country...’ 

‘Sure you can,’ said Bob reassuringly. ‘Plenty of 
tourist agents if you need help. Just use your common 
sense, dear.’ 

‘Bob, I won’t be left alone! Perhaps Dad is in trouble! 
I might take the wrong train. Oh, you haven’t any right 
to leave me like this.’ 

Bob sat down beside her, tossing an exasperated glance 
at the clock over his shoulder, but his tone still was tender. 

‘Paula, honey, listen. Don’t you see how important 
this thing is? We have a time contract on this job; every 
day counts. Here is your chance to help us all out. [’m 
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awfully sorry, hate to leave you; but it just has to be 
done.’ 

He put his hand appealingly over hers. Paula shook it 
off. 

‘Does this mean that you put your job ahead of your 
wife, Bob?’ she asked frigidly. 

‘Hell, no!’ exploded Bob. ‘Be sensible, Paula. You 
can look after yourself in a pinch, just a simple little train 
trip. But the job needs me to look after it. Your Dad is 
probably held up at the customs over those cigars of his, 
and itis up to me tocarry on. I’ve got torunnow. Think 
it over and be a good sport, Paula. Remember, go to the 
Imperial Hotel in Tokyo and [’ll meet you there. ’Bye, 
dear.’ 

He kissed her unresponding mouth fleetingly as he bent 
to pick up his shabby old kitbag, and the next instant was 
charging through the door, calling to a rikisha. 

Paula sat stiffly where he had left her, her gloved hand 
filled with a mass of yellow notes, anger boiling within her. 
Deserted in a hotel lobby, alone in an alien land; was this 
what she had come to Japan for? Tears welled un- 
controllably in her purple pansy eyes beneath the smart 
little hat. She thought wildly of taking the next steamship 
home. If he would not take care of his wife, he did not 
deserve to have one. She would go home, get a divorce. 

Resolutely she crossed the lobby to the desk at which 
stood a dapper young clerk. 

‘Where can I get steamer passage to America?’ she 
asked imperiously. 

‘Why, you can go down to the steamship offices, 
madam,’ he answered suavely; ‘but there is no hurry, for 
no boat is sailing for a week. Will you want rooms here? I 
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can send a chit down and reserve passage for you in the 
meantime.’ 

‘How much will it be, a ticket to America, I mean?’ 
asked Paula; reminded of money by the crackle of bills in 
her hand against the desk. 

‘Depends on your cabin, madam,’ replied the clerk, ‘but 
the minimum for first class will be three hundred dollars.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Paula faintly. 

‘Will you register and select your rooms now, madam?’ 
urged the clerk. ‘Suite with bath?’ 

‘Er — not just yet,’ faltered Paula. ‘I am expecting 
my father; he will be here soon.’ 

Furiously conscious of the smirking smile of the clerk, 
she retreated to the big chair beside her bags and sat down 
again, staring unblinkingly. Violent emotions on an 
empty stomach were fast producing a racking headache. 
She was pale with anger and faintness. 

‘I say,’ murmured a friendly voice with marked British 
accent, ‘you’ve got the wind up a bit, haven’t you? I 
couldn’t help hearing what your husband said just now. 
- Men are rather beasts, aren’t they?’ 

Paula looked around indignantly to the other side of the 
pillar. Bending toward her, cigarette in hand, was a 
beautiful girl with a mass of yellow golden hair. She wore 
a white silk sport dress topped incongruously by an im- 
mense floppy white hat which shadowed kindly her blue- 
ringed gray eyes and the scarlet patches on her cheeks. 

‘That’s all right, m’dear,’ continued the girl. ‘You’re 
all at sea, and I don’t blame you. Remember when I was 
a griffin myself, and scared to death.’ 

‘Tam an American, thank you,’ remarked Paula coldly. 

The girl laughed infectiously. ‘You don’t have to ad- 
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vertise it,’ she said merrily, ‘but ‘‘griffin” isn’t an insult. 
It means a newcomer to the East; that’s what we call 
em out here.’ 

In spite of herself Paula smiled. 

‘I’m sorry,’ she apologized. ‘I ama little upset. Please 
don’t be offended.’ 

‘No danger, m’dear!’ disclaimed Golden Hair. ‘I’ve 
been out in this beastly climate so long that I haven’t 
energy enough to get angry any more. Look here, you'll 
miss out on tiffin if you don’t look out. Why not come in 
with me and have some chow? You'll feel better then. 
Boy san! What’ll you have, Martini or Manhattan, 
m/’dear?’ 

The attentive ‘boy’ hastened at her call, and struck a 
match for the fresh cigarette Golden Hair extracted from 
a tortoiseshell case while he waited for Paula’s deci- 
sion. 

‘Have a fag?’ invited the girl, extending her case toward 
Paula. 

‘No, thank you, I don’t smoke.’ 

‘You will if you stay out here long,’ prophesied Golden 
Hair, exhaling a luxurious series of rings. ‘It’s one of the 
things that make life endurable... three I should say... 
Boy, make that two Martinis.’ 

‘Three things...’ wondered Paula. 

‘Smokes, swains, and swizzles!’ quipped the English 
girl. 

Over the cocktails that materialized with marvelous 
speed she elaborated her epigram. 

‘Life’s a beastly bore out here,’ she confided. ‘No 
housekeeping, ’cause the servants look after everything; 
no domestic joys, cause you have to send the kiddies home 
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to school and the husbands work their heads off to keep 
’em there. Fearful climate that fairly turns your bones 
to water. You smoke to pass the time, swizzle to keep your 
pecker up, and play around with the swains to amuse your- 
self.’ 

‘Who are the swains?’ asked Paula curiously. The 
cocktail had cheered her spirits and her headache was for- 
gotten. 

‘The jolly old regiment of unattached men, m’dear,’ 
explained Golden Hair. ‘Only a few intrepid souls like 
you and me come out with their husbands, and there are 
about thirty footloose men to every woman. ‘There’s 
where the fun comes in. Ready for tiffin now, m’dear?’ 

She led the way into the dining-room, nodding carelessly 
right and left to acquaintances. Paula noted that these 
were all men. 

The unwonted cocktail produced in Paula a desire to 
confide her troubles. Golden Hair soon was in possession 
of most of the details. 

‘Well, don’t get the pip over it, m’dear,’ she advised. 
‘Most husbands are like that. Both of mine were, at any 
rate.’ 

Paula looked at her with amazement. It seemed im- 
possible that this slender slip of a girl should have been 
married at all, let alone twice. 

“What you want to do, old dear,’ went on the girl, ‘is 
show him that you can jolly well look out for yourself. 
With your looks it won’t take you any time at all to 
acquire a cavalier to fetch and carry for you. I can intro- 
duce you to several candidates right in this room, to judge 
from the way they’ve been looking you over ever since we 
came in. By the way, you’d better tell me your name... 


ate | 
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‘Paula Payne? Sounds like a cinema star, but it’s easy to 
remember at that. Mine is Poppy Angel... the Poppy is 
my own from my sponsors in baptism, but I acquired the 
Angel at the altar! I say, do you mind if I call a friend of 
mine over? Got to have some one to sign this chit. My 
Angel doesn’t run to tick down here in Kobe. He’d have 
a stroke if he got a bill from down here on top of all I have 
coming in this month up in Tokyo.’ 

Paula did not comprehend what her new friend meant 
by this rigmarole. ‘Chit’ was a new word to her, but 
Poppy, taking assent for granted, waved her cigarette- 
holder gracefully toward a lean, bronzed man three tables 
off, who excused himself hurriedly to his companion and 
hastened to her. 

‘Sit down, Bobby,’ said Poppy. ‘I’m going to be nice 
and introduce you to Mrs. Payne. Mrs. Payne, Major 
Bobby Sanders. You want to look out for him,’ she added 
roguishly. ‘He went to Ireland with the Black and Tans 
and kissed the Blarney Stone over there.’ 

The ‘boy’ hurried up with another cup of coffee for the 
Major to whom Poppy explained that Mrs. Payne was 
waiting for her father, who had not yet turned up from 
the customs. At that minute a ‘boy’ came into the dining- 
room, tray in hand, chanting in sing-song: 

‘Payne San, Payne San!’ 

‘Here, boy!’ directed Poppy, taking the note and hand- 
ing it to Paula, while the Major slipped a silver coin onto 
the tray. ‘This must be for you, Mrs. Payne.’ 

But it was a note for Bob from John Turner: 

Dear Bos: Damned customs took trunks alphabetically. 


Next time I’ll change my name to Al Andrews to be first on 
the list! Missed train, but Miss Gothorpe has arranged flight 
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to Tokyo on Osaka Asahi mail plane. Some advantages to 

being journalist after all. Clever woman, Bob. Hope you 

have already taken train to Tokyo. If not, follow at once. 
TURNER 


Paula read the note to her companions. 

‘Jove!’ commented the Major, fingering his tiny mus- 
tache. ‘The lady must have some pull. The Asahi is the 
biggest newspaper out here, and maintains an air service 
between Osaka and their Tokyo branch. Wonder how she 
wangled it to get transportation?’ 

‘I had better get the next train,’ said Paula ruefully. 
‘Can you tell me how to go about it?’ 

‘Nonsense, don’t be a docile fool, m’dear,’ counseled 
Poppy languidly. ‘You don’t have to wag your tail when 
they whistle. You couldn’t get the train to-night, any- 
how, could she, Bobby?’ 

‘Hardly,’ acquiesced the Major. ‘You'll have to get 
your money changed into Jap coin, collect your luggage, 
and make a reservation. The night train is always booked 
days ahead.’ 

‘Leave all the details to Bobby, m’dear,’ advised 
Poppy. ‘Give him your money, and your luggage checks. 
He is honest if not intelligent. Bobby, what have you on 
for to-night?’ 

‘Nothing,’ the Major declared eagerly. ‘I’ll be glad to 
look after things for you, Mrs. Payne.’ 

‘Well, trot along then,’ ordered Poppy. ‘Get a reserva- 
tion for us both on the day train to-morrow, and find an- 
other swain. We'll show Mrs. Payne some night life in 
Kobe.’ 

In Paula’s rebellious mood the proposal came oppor- 
tunely. Bob might desert her, Dad could fly off with the 
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lady journalist; she, Paula, would show them she had a 
spirit of her own. 

Major Sanders signed the ‘chit’ which the waiter 
presented for the two girls’ luncheon. Paula produced her 
sheaf of bank-notes. 

‘Please, how much is my bill?’ she asked. 

‘Never mind, m’dear!’ said Poppy. ‘Bobby’s life-work 
is signing chits. He’s an artist at it.’ 

‘Just let me take those bills and Ill get them changed 
for you at the bank,’ offered the Major. ‘See you at five, 
shall I?’ 

‘Righto,’ answered Poppy. ‘Be sure to get some one 
with a car to make the fourth. We'll take Mrs. Payne down 
to Toyokwan for Jap chow. Make it gyunabe, Bobby, 
dear, and engage some geisha girls.’ 

As the Major went off about his various commissions, 
Poppy yawned delicately. 

‘Come up to my rooms, m’dear, and we'll have a little 
nap. Bobby’s parties are always late affairs!’ 


CHAPTER VI 
The Ambassador Avoids Provocation 


Bos Payne had never known a longer ten hours in his life 
than those he spent on the trip from Kobe to Tokyo. It is 
not pleasant for a man to have to run for his train in the 
midst of an argument with his wife; particularly if it be 
the first genuine quarrel of their married life. In their 
previous small disagreements Bob had invariably given 
in to his wife with the tolerance of a great Saint Bernard 
for a kitten playing between its paws. 

And now he had left her; left her in flat contradiction of 
her wishes. Looking out at the flying landscape of rice 
paddies he could see only her face, white, piteous, child- 
ishly haughty. The monotonous click-click of the wheels 
over the sleepers resolved itself into a repetition of her last 
words... ‘care more for your job than for your wife? ... 
care more for your job than for your wife?’ 

That was nonsense, of course. Paula would see, when 
she thought it over, that the two were really one; that 
without a job he could not support a wife; that on the 
successful execution of his job depended his self-respect. 
The more he pondered, the more inconceivable it became 
to him that Paula could seriously have expected him to 
neglect his work to dance attendance upon her. 

But when he had momentarily persuaded himself that 
it would be all right again when he saw Paula the next day 
in Tokyo, fresh worries assailed him. What had become of 
John Turner? What was the situation in Tokyo of which 
Bender had telegraphed so frantically? 
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The train reached Tokyo long after dark. Bob, the old 
kitbag in his hand, waved aside eager porters and looked 
around the platform for a familiar face. Some one from 
the office should have met him in response to his telegram 
sent en route. The lofty station rang with weird sounds; 
the creak-crack of thousands of wooden geta worn by the 
Japanese passengers, the unintelligible turmoil of hundreds 
of voices chatting in an unfamiliar language. A jangle of 
harsh bells and a long-drawn howl as of a wolf-pack in full 
cry, echoing uncannily under the vast dome of the station, 
made Bob jump. 

‘Gogai! Gogai!’ 

An almost naked brown youth, blue handkerchief 
knotted pirate-wise around his black hair, bunch of 
brazen bells jangling on his hip, hands full of small sheets of 
flimsy paper, dashed hither and yon through the crowd 
which snatched eagerly at the little papers, tossing him 
copper coin in exchange. 

‘Hello, Payne!’ said a cordial voice in his ear. ‘Your 
arrival coincides with the publication of the bad news. 
Yonder goes the newsboy with his “‘Extry! All about the 
great cave-in on the Atami Dam!”’’ 

‘The devil!’ exclaimed Bob, turning to grasp the hand 
of Bender, number one field engineer of Turner’s con- 
struction corps. ‘Is that what you meant by your 
wire?’ 

‘Part of it, old chap; it happened yesterday, and we’ve 
been trying to keep it under cover, but every paper in 
Tokyo is out with an extra on it to-night.’ 

He piloted Bob through the crowd to a waiting motor. 

‘Had your dinner, Payne? Good. I have instructions 
to take you to the Embassy. Your father-in-law had 
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dinner there and he wants you to join him as soon as 
possible.’ 

‘Say, Bender,’ rejoined Bob, ‘you can fill me up with all 
the yarns you like about this country or the casualties on 
the dam; but it’s no use trying to tell me that Turner is at 
the Embassy. I left Kobe on the train he missed, and the 
last I saw of him he was trying to get a mountain of my 
wife’s baggage through the customs.’ 

_ Bender chuckled. 

‘It’s all right,’ he said soothingly; ‘I knew John Turner 
before you were out of Tech, and I can tell you it isn’t safe 
to bet that you know where he is at any given moment. 
He’s more ubiquitous than the well-known flea when it 
comes to getting on the job. He turned up here at three 
o’clock in one of the Asahi’s mail planes, in company with 
a lady who seems to be a mighty good sport; and he has 
been raising hell with all of us ever since!’ 

_ Bob reached for his pipe and sucked on it. 

‘He’s with the Ambassador, you say? Well, shoot me 
some dope before we get there. What’s the Ambassador 
got to do with our dam?’ 

‘Here we are!’ answered Bender. ‘You'll hear all about 
it in a moment.’ 

The car drew up before a square white wooden mansion, 
and a lean Japanese boy in kimono and white tabi smil- 
ingly opened the front door for them. 

‘Payne San?’ he inquired. ‘You come this way, please.’ 

In a big square room, furnished with a flat-topped desk 
which was flanked by a number of large leather chairs, 
Bob found John Turner with two other men. One was 
the Ambassador, Edgar Pruyn, clean-shaven, grizzled, 
with a square face heavily lined from nose to chin. 
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‘For the love of Jerusalem, Bob! You must have 
walked here!’ John Turner greeted him. ‘The post- 
mortem is about over. Mr. Pruyn, my son-in-law, Bob 
Payne.’ 

‘Glad to know you, Mr. Payne,’ said the Ambassador, 
shaking hands with a soft flabby grip. ‘I understand Mrs. 
Payne is with you. This is a bachelor household, I am 
sorry to say, but if you will bring Mrs. Payne into the 
drawing-room, my boy will do the honors — coffee and 
magazines from home.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ answered Bob, ‘but I left Mrs. Payne 
in Kobe.’ 

‘What!’ snorted Turner. 

‘We waited for you till ten minutes of train-time, sir,’ 
defended Bob, ‘but as no word came from you, I thought 
I ought to get up to Tokyo myself, and left Paula to wait 
for you.’ 

‘Hmph!’ grunted Turner — ‘sent you a note. Coolie 
must have gone to sleep on the way. Guess Paula will 
be all right, though. ’D you leave her plenty of money? 
Did, eh? Then she'll be all right. Bob, meet Jimmy 
Nelson.’ 

The fourth man in the room came forward at this and 
shook hands shyly. He had slanting brown eyes, a slender, 
narrow-shouldered figure, and a silky mop of black 
hair. i 

‘Sit down, Bob, and listen,’ directed Turner. ‘Haven’t 
time to go all over it again. You can catch up later. 
Now, Mr. Pruyn, will you or will you not call on the 
Minister of the Interior with me to-morrow?’ 

The Ambassador fitted his long knotted fingers to- 
gether meticulously and considered them judicially. 
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‘Not to-morrow, Mr. Turner,’ he answered at length. 
‘I can take no steps in the matter until I have cabled the 
State Department for instructions.’ 

‘How long’ll that take?’ 

‘Well, there has been considerable delay in the reception 
of cables recently; the wires are overloaded. I will havea 
dispatch prepared and coded the first thing in the morn- 
ing and we should have a reply in a week.’ 

‘Week!’ yelled Turner, running his stubby fingers 
through his brushy gray hair. ‘You talk about waiting a 
week when I’ve told you ten times in the last hour that 
this dam is a time contract! All I want you to do is to put 
on a frock coat and silk hat and walk up to the Minister’s 
with me just to show him that my Government is back of 
me. What do we pay taxes for, to support you fellows like 
the eternal lilies of the field, if we can’t have a little action 
when we need it?’ 

‘I am sorry, Mr. Turner,’ replied the Ambassador 
patiently. ‘But you are making the common mistake of _ 
most missionaries and business men. You seem to think | 
that the United States maintains embassies and consulates 
solely to forward your individual business.’ 

‘What the devil else good are you?’ asked the engineer 
bluntly. 

A spark flared for amoment in the deep-set brown eyes 
of the Ambassador. 

‘Did you ever pause to think, Mr. Turner,’ he inquired, 
‘that if you and all your company of workmen were to dis- 
appear at this moment, there would still be left in existence 
two great nations, the United States and Japan? I tell 
you, your removal would not cause a ripple compared to 
the questions of international relations which are more _ 
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important by far than that you should fulfill your contract 
in time to make your expected profit. 

‘As I view this matter you have brought to my atten- 
tion,’ he continued more calmly, ‘there is much more in it 
than meets the eye. I see delicate considerations of states- 
manship. Mr. Turner, I refused a place on the bench of 
the Supreme Court in Washington to exile myself out here 
at the thankless task of trying to avert the war between 
Japan and America which is being fostered by unthinking 
individualists on both sides of the Pacific. I do not pro- 
pose to jeopardize my work by hasty action designed 
solely to forward your commercial undertaking.’ 

‘War!’ sneered Turner. ‘That’s a bugaboo you fellows 
invent to keep yourselves.in office! Japan wouldn’t dare to 
go to war with America in a million years; she knows too 
well that she would get a hell of a licking! I can tell you 
the game she is playing: she wants to get that dam built 
cheap. She’ll let me go ahead and make the blue-prints, 
map out the work, install the machinery; then, as soon as 
her workmen have got enough of an idea of what I’m 
doing to carry on alone, she pulls this dirty trick to make 
me forfeit my contract, to squeeze me out, by God! I don’t 
intend to stand for it. I’m going up to tell the Minister to- 
morrow that I see through the scheme, and if you won’t 
go with me, I’ll send a few cables back home on my own 
account. You might as well start packing, Pruyn, I warn 
you!’ | 
‘Intimidation won’t work with me, Mr. Turner!’ 
snapped the Ambassador grimly. ‘I am here to serve the 
interests of the whole Government of the United States 
and I shall do so, regardless of the attempted dictation of 
one out of her hundred and ten million citizens!’ 
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John Turner’s wattles were crimson, purple veins 
writhed in his temples. Before he could speak, young 
Nelson slipped to his side and whispered in his ear. 
Turner snarled at the boy. 

‘Shut up! When I want advice, I ask for it. Pruyn, send 
your damned cable home and wait for an answer if you 
want. I’m going to the Minister to-morrow and I’m 
going to tell him that the first yellow cur I find sneaking 
around to tamper with my dam gets a slug of American 
lead through the head. If my Government won’t protect 
me, I’ll protect myself.’ 

_ The Ambassador, fingers still locked, raised his head. 

‘I warn you, Mr. Turner, that any such actions will lay 
you open to arrest and trial by the Japanese and I shall 
be powerless tointerfere. Our treaty with Japan guarantees 
to her the right to try and punish offenders against her law 
in her own courts.’ 

‘I’ve fought Cossacks in Russia, brigands in Persia and | 
Mexico; and I never went to jail yet!’ boasted Turner. 
‘Neither have I ever failed on a contract. It will take 
more than a bunch of rice-eating saffron-colored pygmies 
to stop me on this dam. Come on, Bob! Nelson, get your 
hat! We’re going to hold a council of war of the Turner 
Construction Company.’ 

He stamped out of the room. The Ambassador turned 
to Bob with an apologetic smile. 

‘Mr. Payne, I hope you can make your father-in-law 
see reason,’ he suggested. ‘Since the American fleet held 
joint maneuvers with the Australian Navy, the situation 
between Japan and America has been very delicate. For 
me Officially to countenance a charge of double-dealing 
against the Japanese Government would be to precipitate © 
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a dangerous exchange of diplomatic notes. Any violence 
on the part of Americans on Japanese soil will be a lighted 
match in a powder train. Not only for your own sakes, but 
in the interests of peace for the nation, I beg of you to be 
moderate. Come to me freely for discussion and let us see 
if matters cannot be arranged with a little patience.’ 

‘Bob!’ shouted Turner from the hall, ‘quit palavering 
with that spineless spool of red tape! We’ll swing this job 
ourselves.’ 

Left alone, the Ambassador sat down heavily and 
reached for a large map, pressing at the same time a but- 
ton under his desk. A young attaché entered promptly. 

‘Givens, is Burrill back from his walking trip yet?’ 
asked the Ambassador wearily. 

‘Yes, sir. He came in to-night. The Tsurumi people 
have deeded the property below the Atami Dam to the 
Government for a leprosarium and it is hedged with 
electrified barbed wire. They told him it was strictly 
quarantined; no admittance for any except lepers.’ 

‘Any lepersin sight?’ queried the Ambassador shrewdly. 

‘Yes, sir. Burrill said he strolled up to the gate with his 
camera and got this snapshot of the man in charge of the 
gate. He seems to be a leper right enough; nose gone and 
hair white in patches. Two policemen escorted Burrill 
away with elaborate concern.’ 

‘Leprosy cannot be contracted by merely looking at a 
man!’ observed the Ambassador. 

‘Yes, sir,’ agreed the secretary. ‘There is some funny 
business going on behind that barbed wire. Wish we knew 
what it was.’ 


‘CHAPRTERIVIT 
Paula’s Geisha Party 


PAuLA awakened obedient to a low, insistent knocking, 
utterly bewildered. She lay on a strange bed, in an un- 
familiar room, clad in an embroidered Chinese coat which 
she did not recognize. 

On the twin bed a few feet away she saw the golden 
mane of Poppy Angel and it all came back to her. She 
was napping in Poppy’s room after her tiffin with that 
lady and Bobby Sanders. 

‘Haite yorushi, Boy San!’ called Poppy in the un- 
couth pidgeon-Japanese used by foreigners to native 
servants. 

Paula gathered her Chinese coat tighter around her as 
the smiling room boy entered, and Poppy laughed good- 
naturedly. 

“You needn’t bother, m’dear,’ she observed. ‘The boys 
are immune to shocks; you'll find they make excellent 
ladies’ maids. Oh, hum!’ she yawned profoundly. ; Fix 
baths, Boy San, and then bring up tea.’ 

She stretched herself like a kitten luxuriously in her 
white silk pajamas, slipped her feet into satin mules, and 
pattered across the room. 

‘I say, m’dear,’ she exclaimed, ‘you can’t leave your 
things lying about like this, you know! Here’s your dress; 
has a Jenny label on it, too...some swank!... all 
crumpled up on the chair by the window. Damp as the 
devil; it’s been raining as usual. Have you another frock 
with you?’ 
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- ‘Everything’s in my trunks,’ answered Paula in dismay, 
‘and I gave the checks to the Major.’ 

‘Never mind,’ comforted Poppy, ‘we'll fix it. Boy San, 
Oku San’s kimono hinoshi hyaku can do? He’ll iron it 
while we jump into the bath, m’dear.’ 

The steaming hot bath, followed by two cups of scald- 
ing tea prescribed by Poppy, left Paula feeling like a new 
woman. The boy brought her dress, still warm from the 
iron, and by six o’clock both girls were ready to go down- 
stairs. 

‘Aren’t we terribly late?’ asked Paula. ‘I thought we 
told the Major we should be ready by five.’ 

‘No fear, m’dear, he never expected us to be there. 
They call me ‘“‘the late Mrs. Angel,” mostly.’ 

The Major had brought reénforcements as per instruc- 
tions. At a small table, sipping tall glasses of whiskey- 
and-soda, he was waiting for them with an excessively 
thin, saffron-visaged bald man whom he introduced as 
Phil Eliot. 

‘Couldn’t you get any one but old Eliot?’ whispered 
Poppy to the Major in an aside. ‘He is always about 
three drinks ahead of the party before it starts!’ 

‘Jove! I scoured the settlement,’ protested the Major, 
tugging at his little mustache. ‘Couldn’t find any one 
with acar that wasn’t booked up; finally got old Phil 
down at the Club. Bit o’ luck; I was beginning to think 
I’d have to pony up for a hired car, you know, and the 
old exchequer’s a bit low this month!’ 

Poppy shrugged her beautiful shoulders. 

‘Needs must, then; but, Bobby, leave Phil to me and 
you look after Mrs. Payne. Old Phil’sa bit juicy for a 
grifin who doesn’t know the type.’ 
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Paula, product of a boarding-school education, and 
sheltered through her early marriage, never had seen a 
drunken man in her life. To her ‘Old Phil’ seemed an un- 
interesting elderly man with a moist blue eye and a florid 
manner; she wondered innocently to herself whether the 
poor man were not ill that he had such a yellow complex- 
ion. 

Poppy dictated the arrangements with serene authority. 
“We've just had tea,’ she said, ‘so it is too early to think of 
chow yet. Tell the boy to drive us around the landscape 
a bit, Phil; Mrs. Payne wants to see some picturesque 
paddies.’ 

‘Not temples, Poppy,’ groaned Phil in mock con- 
sternation. ‘Don’t tell me I’m to be dragged to a temple 
like a lamb to the sacrifice!’ 

‘No temples,’ acquiesced Poppy. ‘She wouldn’t enjoy 
them with a barbarian like you, anyhow.’ 

‘What is the matter with temples?’ Paula asked the 
Major, who was hovering dutifully at her elbow. 

‘Temples are tourist pidgeon,’ he explained. ‘Every 
Cookie that comes out with a letter of introduction ex- 
pects us to toddle him around to ninety thousand temples, 
and we get fed up with the blessed things!’ 

Eliot’s big car, with uniformed Japanese chauffeur, was 
waiting at the door. Poppy placed Paula in one corner, 
herself in the middle, and ‘Old Phil’ in the other corner, 
while the Major obligingly perched himself on the folding 
seat in front of Paula and explained to her the new sights, 
Poppy and Phil keeping up a low conversation, punctu- 
ated by Poppy’s frequent high-pitched laugh. 

To Paula it was fascinating, the ride through pictur- 
esque little villages of low wooden houses with overhang- 
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ing roofs of tile or thatch; the patchwork of green, mud- 
walled rice paddies that terraced the valleys, the graceful 
bamboo groves that covered the steep hillsides. The soft 
gray evening light in the gentle rain, the curling mists that 
writhed over the valleys lent an enchantment of unreality 
to the picture; peasants trudging homeward, mattock over 
shoulder, clad in straw raincoats and huge mushroom hats, 
seemed not so much human beings as figures from a 
Japanese print. 

About seven o’clock the car drew up before an im- 
mense wooden gate giving on a muddy courtyard before a 
two-story wooden building whose paper shoji glowed with 
soft yellow light. The Major hopped out, and, as Paula 
stood upon the step of the car, gathered her in his arms 
unceremoniously and strode across the yard. In a flash 
Paula thought of another night, stormy, dark; a heaving 
deck, strong arms that held her. This man was redolent of 
whiskey and tobacco, his rough cheek nuzzled intimately 
at her smooth throat. Vigorously she struggled in instinc- 
tive distaste. 

‘Cheerio,’ said the man, putting her down upon the 
narrow veranda at the entrance of the Toyokwan Inn. 
‘Bit of the jolly old trenches, what? They need duck- 
boards over here.’ 

Paula caught a bit of pantomime enacted at the car; 
Eliot had offered to carry Poppy, but she had waved him 
aside and entrusted herself to the short, squat chauffeur, 
who carried her like a feather for all his diminutive stature. 
Paula wondered helplessly if she ever would achieve the 
imperious self-possession of the English girl that kept all 
men her slaves. 

Coolies in dark-blue cotton kimono materialized 
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instantly to unlace the foreigners’ boots and supply them 
with red velvet slippers and a flock of Ne Sans, like gay 
butterflies in colorful kimono, shrilled a welcome to them. 
Up steep, slippery stairs and down winding corridors 
between close-drawn shoji they were conducted to Paula’s 
first Japanese room. Three sides were of the white paper 
sliding panels, the fourth of silver-spangled plaster. A 
recess, framed in the twisted trunks of some tree, held a 
single hanging scroll of blossoming spray of cherry, be- 
neath which on a small carved teakwood stand was a 
bronze vase containing a single branch of cherry blossoms. 
The floor was covered with yielding straw mats, pale gold 
in color, and there was not a stick of furniture visible. 

Within five minutes, however, a procession of the little 
waiting maids had brought in such a supply of various 
articles that Paula felt as though she were playing ‘keep- 
ing house’ in her childhood again. Each guest was sup- 
plied with an armful of silken cushions and a wadded 
elbow rest, and before each stood a low wooden stand 
with a brazier of wrought iron filled with glowing char- 
coal. Other six-inch tables were spread with a fascinating 
array of tiny dishes in red and white Imari ware, little 
covered bowls, quaint saucers of all shapes, and queer little 
china bottles and pots. 

Four little maids, in handsomer kimono than the others, 
took charge of the braziers, placing upon them copper 
skillets in which they mixed ingredients for the meal 
brought by yet more servants. First they poured in a 
base of sticky dark-brown sauce, added long strings of 
shredded vegetables, broke in an egg and beat it up with 
clear yellow saké from the china bottles, and last of all 

placed in the mixture thin, curling slices of raw red beef. 
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An appetizing odor from the skillets filled the little room, 
and the atmosphere grew hazy from steam mingled with 
tobacco smoke from the interminable cigarettes of Poppy 
and the two men. 

A knock sounded at the door, and the chauffeur, bare- 
footed, brought in a thermos case with four crystal glasses 
fitted into it. 

‘He’s taken his time about bringing up those cock- 
tails,’ grumbled Phil, lapsing into Japanese for what was 
evidently a harsh rebuke. 

‘Youre wasting time, old dear,’ said Poppy, possessing 
herself of the case and filling the glasses with the clear, 
amber liquor. ‘He’ll only tell you “‘Shikata ga nai” for 
your pains!’ 

The chauffeur grinned at her gratefully and ducked 
out. 

‘Thanks, I don’t think Ill have one,’ murmured Paula 
as the Major presented her-with a frosted glass. 

‘None o’ that!’ said ‘Old Phil,’ genially. ‘Pershon 
won’t drink my cocktails, no friend 0’ mine.’ 

‘Better take it, Mrs. Payne,’ urged the Major softly. 
‘One cocktail never hurt any one.’ 

They were waiting for her, glasses raised, and Paula felt 
it would be discourteous, since they were her hosts, to 
decline. She drank the cocktail, and presently her mood 
changed. Her new friends appeared infinitely more amus- 
ing; she laughed readily at the jokes that flew around the 
circle. 

The stew was ready before they had finished their 
second round of cocktails. The Major moved nearer to 
Paula for the purpose of instructing her in the delicate 
matter of transfixing slippery bits of meat or vegetables 
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with the tricky chopsticks, and now she did not find it dis- 
tasteful when his fingers pressed hers into the proper 
position around the little bits of wood. They polished off 
the last grain of rice in their bowls, and the little maids, 
giggling at the jests directed at them in limping Japanese 
by the Major and ‘Old Phil,’ removed the tables, swept 
up the crumbs with absurd little brooms, and retired. 

An elderly Japanese woman of severe countenance, 
dressed in somber kimono entered, carrying a long curved 
instrument of wood with three wire strings. Following her 
came three little girls, mere children twelve or thirteen 
years of age. Their black hair was piled high, thrust 
through and through with gay pins of gold and silver; 
their kimono gaudy with long sleeves that swept the 
ground, and their childish faces were plastered with 
powder and carmine till they looked like bisque dolls. 

‘Old Phil,’ lolling on his cushions, tugged at the sleeve 
of one as she passed him, leering up at her, but the 
elderly Japanese woman spoke sharply to the girl, and 
Poppy leaned over to tap Phil on the wrist with lighted 
cigarette. ; 

‘Ouch!’ he protested. Poppy whispered to him, and the 
Major tactfully leaned forward to engage Paula’s atten- 
tion. 

“You're going to see some pukka Jap dancing now,’ he 
said. ‘These little girls are about the best dancers in the 
geisha guild down here.’ 

Paula was looking beyond him at the paper screen. A 
hole suddenly had appeared in it, and she could see a 
glittering black eye focused on her. The Major turned his 
head, following her glance. 

‘Don’t mind that,’ he advised. ‘Some Jap in the next 
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room is taking a free peep at the performance. Those 
Johnnies are not above getting a hundred yen thrill for the 
price of a finger thrust through the wall.’ 

‘Hundred yen?’ asked Paula. 

Poppy, who had pacified ‘Old Phil’ for the time being 
by allowing him to hold her hand, barged into the con- 
versation. 

‘Geisha dance to only one tune, m’dear; the jolly old 
jingle of the wherewithal.’ 

‘Jolly hard on the. Japs, I call it,’ said ‘Old Phil,’ 
suddenly coming to life. ‘White man can have a lady’s 
soshiety jus’ for footing her chow chit; poor ole Jap got to 
pay hard cash on the nail. Not fair. Some one ought to 
write to the papersh about it!’ 

The Japanese chaperon had begun to strum minor 
chords on her biwa. One oi the little geisha girls, seated at 
her side, took up a small drum which throbbed under her 
knuckles. The remaining two girls took their places at the 
end of the room, fans in hand, long robes carefully draped, 
, posture artificially stiff, waiting their cue. 

With drunken persistence, Phil Eliot had continued to 
mumble about the high cost of geisha. Suddenly, eluding 
Poppy’s restraining hand, he jumped up. 

‘Shend zoze ’shpensive geisha ’way. Old Phil’ll dansh 
for noshing!’ he shouted, and began to posture extrava- 
gantly. 

The geisha giggled uncertainly. Poppy, with a doubtful 
glance at Paula, whispered in hasty consultation with the 
Major. Paula wished wildly for the bluff presence of old 
John Turner, or the quiet force of Bob Payne. She was 
out of her depth, distressed, and yet uncertain of what 
she could do. 
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At that instant the shoji slid back; the elderly geisha 
matron ceased her strumming and bowed low. 

‘By Jove, the cheeky beggar!’ exclaimed the Major. 
‘Here, you fellow, clear out!’ 

In the opening stood Ichijiro Tsurumi. Paula knew him 
at once in spite of the change produced by his open- 
throated kimono. 

‘You will pardon me,’ he said quietly, in his Oxford 
accent, marred only by the slight elision of the /, ‘I have 
come to fetch Mrs. Payne. I have a message for her from 
her husband.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
The Monkey Plucks a Bamboo Wand 


‘I HAVE a message for Mrs. Payne from her husband,’ 
said Ichijiro Tsurumi smoothly, standing in the narrow 
opening of the shoji, graceful in his black silk kimono shot 
with gray and obi of the spider-web design. 

‘Old Phil,’ interrupted in his drunken, grotesque 
imitation of a geisha dance by the stopping of the music 
as the two geisha players bowed deeply, on their knees to 
Tsurumi, glared at the intruder bellicosely. 

‘Go ’way,’ he hiccupped. ‘Party’sh jus’ gettin’ good.’ 

The golden-haired Poppy looked at Paula reproach- 
fully. 

‘Thought you said your husband was in Tokyo. Bobby, 
send that banto about his business. He ought to know 
better than to come down here.’ 

Paula sat motionless; an instant before she had been 
wishing for a protector, but she was ashamed that Tsu- 
rumi should see her in company with these riotous com- 
panions. The Major spoke reassuringly to her. 

‘Don’t worry, Mrs. Payne. Can’t imagine how the 
beggar knew you were here, but I'll get rid of him.’ 

He rose and walked across the room, erect as a ramrod, 
with an air of authority not at all impaired by the fact 
that he was in his stocking feet. 

‘Here, you,’ he said insolently. ‘I suppose you are 
Payne San’s banto, eh? Well, go back and forget that you 
saw Mrs. Payne here. You can bring your message to the 
hotel in the morning.’ 
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He took a handful of bills from his trouser pocket and 
tendered a five-yen note toward Tsurumi. 

The Japanese aristocrat smiled at him, a smile that 
made his black eyes glitter dangerously, his curved eagle 
nose more prominent. ‘Banto,’ which means ‘clerk,’ to a 
man of Tsurumi’s family and prestige was a deadly insult, 
but when he spoke, his tone was as calm and courteous as 
before, and he did not trouble to point out the English- 
man’s mistake. Instead, he ignored him utterly. 

‘Mrs. Payne,’ he said, ‘the car is waiting for you down- 
stairs. Will you please come with me?’ 

‘Never mind the cheeky fellow, m’dear,’ urged Poppy, 
as Paula half rose. ‘We'll take you home safe enough 
when you’re ready to go.’ 

Tsurumi was looking at Paula steadily. 

‘Thank you,’ stammered Paula. ‘I think ...I really 
had better go...’ 

‘Suit yourself,’ shrugged Poppy. ‘Rotten trick, I call 
it, when Bobby has arranged a party for you. I thought 
you were a good sport. Don’t see when you had the 
chance to tip your husband off to where we were going to- 
night, but, if that’s the kind you are, you’d better toddle 
along.’ Her face suddenly was hard, sneering. The Major 
was tugging at his mustache, eyeing Paula with an ex- 
pression of doubt. Tsurumi stepped into the room, wav- 
ing Paula toward the door. 

‘The mistake is yours,’ he said softly to the Englishman. 
‘Ladies of Mrs. Payne’s class are not commonly taken by 
gentlemen to the Toyokwan.’ 

The Major shifted his weight to one foot; Tsurumi held 
his ground. 

‘A kick would be ill-advised,’ he warned the officer. 
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Deliberately he turned his back, waved Paula through 
the opening, and drew the shoji behind him again. 
Through the thin paper partition the two, standing in the 
narrow corridor outside, could hear the Major’s hearty 
oath. 

‘Damme, Poppy, what have you let me in for? Who is 
this Payne woman, and what’s her game? How did that 
blasted banto know we were here?’ 

Paula herself was perplexed to account for the sudden, 
opportune appearance of the Japanese. He had taken her 
arm and was leading her gently toward the steep stairs; 
behind them a heavy, padding tread followed down the 
corridor. 

“You will excuse my intrusion, I am sure,’ said Tsurumi 
softly. ‘The message from Mr. Payne, of course, was a 
polite fiction. I happened to be in the next room with my 
uncle, and, hearing your voice, I felt sure that you had 
been misled into coming here. Those people are not re- 
spectable. Your husband would not have permitted them 
to make your acquaintance had he known. Be careful, the 
stairs are steep.’ 

‘My husband is not here,’ answered Paula in plain- 
tively aggrieved tone. ‘He... he left me at the hotel 
while he hurried to Tokyo on business. It was very hard; 
I am not used to traveling alone. And these people were 
very kind about helping me. The Major got my tickets 
and arranged for my baggage, and Mrs. Angel invited me 
to lunch. She is angry now, and I don’t know what to do. 
I thought when you came in that Mr. Payne really had 
sent for me.’ ! 

“You have your ticket, your baggage checks?’ asked 
the Japanese. 
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‘Yes, here in my purse. Major Sanders gave them to 
me. But don’t you see how unpleasant it will be when I 
meet Mrs. Angel in the morning?’ 

Tsurumi beckoned imperatively for the coolie to bring 
out Paula’s boots and lace them for her. 

‘You will not see her in the morning. You will have to 
start at once for Tokyo.’ 

Paula flared at the cool authority of his voice. 

‘I am in no hurry to go to Tokyo,’ she said sharply. 

‘Forgive me if I seem to dictate, Mrs. Payne,’ answered 
Tsurumi, smiling gently, ‘but in receiving the honor of 
your friendship, am I not privileged to protect you? You 
are in my country now; surely it is obligatory for me to 
act as attentive host and see that no unpleasantness mars 
your stay here. Those people, I know, are not. desirable 
acquaintances. They have imposed upon you. Being of 
unsavory reputation themselves, they thought to attain 
prestige by being seen with you. Were you to return to 
the hotel, they would present themselves again to-morrow; 
it would be most disagreeable for you. It will be best for 
you to join your husband at once.’ 

His deferential earnestness impressed Paula; also she 
dreaded an encounter again with Poppy Angel after thus 
deserting the party. 

‘But the Tokyo train, they said, left at eight o’clock, 
and it is nearly ten now,’ she murmured faintly. 

‘Please sit in my car for a moment,’ answered Tsurumi, 
‘and I will consult with my uncle. Do not be distressed; I 
can arrange matters.’ 

He handed her into the luxurious limousine and 
vanished into the inn, to return in a short time with a 
short, corpulent, bald old man in gray kimono. 
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~ My uncle, Mr. Hachirobei Tsurumi, Mrs. Payne. 
He speaks no English, but he says he is very glad to know 
you. My uncle says that he will drive you to the station 
and place our private car at your service. He came down 
from Tokyo in it last night.’ 

The gray old man bowed, sat heavily in the opposite 
corner of the car, and scrutinized Paula steadily through 
his slits of eyes. Tsurumi, as the car ran smoothly through 
the darkness, chatted reassuringly. 

‘Your husband is stopping at the Imperial Hotel? I 
will send him a telegram signed with your name so that he 
can meet you upon your arrival.’ 

The car drew up at the station. Hachirobei barked an 
order to the chauffeur, who went into the building and 
brought back a Japanese official in gold-braided uniform. 
The station-master bowed humbly to Hachirobei, lis- 
tened obsequiously to his curt orders, replied with a 
hissing intake of breath, and scurried off into the 
station. 

‘He says they can attach special engine to the car and 
overtake the night express at Fujikawa,’ interpreted 
Ichijiro Tsurumi. ‘Let me give your baggage checks to the 
chauffeur and he will have your things put aboard. Come, 
I will take you now to the car. Please say good-bye to my 
uncle here. He says he is delighted to have met you; he 
hopes you will rest well in his car; that though the car is a 
poor one and quite uncomfortable, he hopes you will 
overlook it.’ 

He was helping Paula from the limousine. Hachirobei 
squatted stolidly, toadlike in the corner, blinking his eyes 
and growling a short sentence whose curt intonation had 
but slight resemblance to the polished phrases of his 
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nephew’s interpretation. Paula turned and extended her 
hand, but withdrew it discomfited as she saw the old man’s 
hands were hidden in the sleeve of his kimono. 

‘You must excuse my uncle,’ said Ichijiro charmingly. 
‘In Japan we are not accustomed to shaking hands, you 
know. This way, please, Mrs. Payne.’ 

As they walked through the deserted station hall to the 
platform beyond, Paula noted the grace with which 
Tsurumi moved on his tilting wooden geta. He was far 
handsomer in his rich kimono than he had been in the 
European clothes he wore on the boat. His slender 
figure gained dignity from the flowing skirts, his throat 
rose smooth, unmarred by bulge of Adam’s apple. A 
Japanese attendant in plain blue uniform bowed as they 
approached the steps of the private car which, in spite of 
Hachirobei’s imputed disparagement, was highly polished, 
shining with gilding and brass rails. 

‘Sato is the porter,’ said Tsurumi, pausing at the steps. — 
‘He speaks a little English; ask him for whatever you 
need. I will telegraph, so that your husband will meet you 
in Tokyo. Good-bye, Mrs. Payne. May I call upon you 
soon when I go to Tokyo myself?’ 

Paula looked up at him timidly. The events of the 
night had deepened her distrust in her own capabilities; 
she dreaded to be left alone again. 

‘But are you not coming?’ she asked plaintively. ‘If 
you are going to Tokyo soon, you will need your car your- 
self. I can’t deprive you of it; Iam making you too much 
trouble.’ 

Tsurumi spoke swiftly to the porter, who melted in- 
stantly into the shadows of the platform. Coming close to 
_ Paula, Tsurumi laid his warm smooth hand over hers on 
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the brass rail, bent his black head toward her, spoke 
softly. 

‘Nothing I can do for you, Mrs. Payne, is trouble to 
me. I live only to serve you.’ 

Before Paula could answer, he had bowed low, and was 
gone. Sato, the porter, came up, smiling deferentially. 
The chauffeur appeared shepherding two coolies stagger- 
ing under Paula’s trunks and bag. 

‘Oku San go in train now?’ suggested Sato respectfully. 
‘Train soon starting, very fast going. Oku San get in her 
berth, very fine sleep, I think.’ 

Ichijiro Tsurumi walked back to the limousine, sat down 
beside his uncle and lighted a cigarette in a long paper 
holder while he waited for the chauffeur to return. Hachi- 
robei, hunched in his corner, his hands folded in his sleeves, 
appeared to be asleep. Suddenly, however, he spoke 
jerkily. 

‘Is that the woman? I don’t like her. She is a fool, 
indiscreet.’ 

‘Do not disturb yourself, honorable uncle,’ answered 
Ichijiro, waving his cigarette gracefully in his long yellow 
fingers. ‘All is going better than I had planned. This 
evening’s work has gained much ground. Indiscreet Mrs. 
Payne is not. Young, foolish, yes; but you have seen that 
she is easily led. I can control her with the wave of my 
cigarette. That is a valuable quality in a wife.’ 

‘The monkey plucked him a bamboo wand for a play- 
thing,’ quoth Hachirobei grimly, ‘but, laying it down on 
the ground, it sprouted while he slept and the sharp shoots 
grew upward, piercing his vitals. I have a feeling that I 
do not like this woman.’ 

‘Mere prejudice, uncle, due to your not knowing foreign 
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women,’ answered his nephew with cool assurance. ‘I am 
well satisfied that I can so control her that a year from 
now you will be engaging passage for the new Ambassador 
to Washington and his American wife.’ 


CHAPTER IX 
Lilies of Japan * 


Lyinc in her berth in the private car of the Tsurumi, as 
the special train rushed through the darkness, Paula 
tossed and fretted, her brain a whirlpool of uncomfortable 
thoughts. In the merciless moment of self-appraisal that 
comes on the threshold of sleep, Paula saw herself as a 
puppet jerked hither and yon through life. The events of 
her life, when analyzed, seemed always to have been 
dictated by one man or another. 

Twisting restlessly on her pillow, Paula wondered how 
one achieved the imperious self-command of a woman like 
Poppy Angel whom all men served. Men dominated 
Paula; they did not obey her. John Turner had persuaded 
her into marriage with Bob. Bob, for all his apparent 
devotion, had brushed away her protests and left her re- 
gardless that morning in the hotel. 

In spite of her dislike for the English Major, Paula had 
not known how to avoid being carried across the muddy 
courtyard; and his insistence had overruled her reluctance 
to drink cocktails at the inn. Drunken ‘Old Phil’s’ al- 
coholic mockery of the geisha dance had disgusted her, 
and yet she had lacked the courage to assert herself with 
dignity. 

Then she felt a little secret thrill in the dominance of 
Ichijiro Tsurumi. He was so different from the others. 
His delicate compliments recurred to her memory; his 
exquisite courtesy and deference; his sudden revelation to- 
night of tenderness. ‘I live only to serve you.’ She fell 
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asleep at last soothed by the vivid recollection of his 
ardent whisper. 

Sato, the porter, awakened her by leaning over the 
berth to roll up the curtain of her window. 

‘Oku San looking out now see very fine view of Fuji,’ 
he murmured. 

Paula opened her eyes Bleu and gasped in wonder. 
The whole world had gathered itself into one great up- 
ward sweep. Green rice-fields, straw-thatched cottages 
nestling on the banks of little brown streams, marching 
ridges feathered with bamboo, etched with the black of 
pine trees, up, up, into the soft grayish blue of volcanic 
ash, the blue sky widened on either hand as the mountain 
narrowed, till high above, surrounded by rosy-tipped 
drifts of clouds, the picture culminated in a truncated 
white peak. 

The train was running along the base of Japan’s great 
mountain. Fuji San dominated everything. 

‘Oku San’s breakfast ready in one hour,’ murmured 
Sato, pulling down the curtain again as the train with a 
muffled roar plunged into a short tunnel, commencing the 
long climb through the hills. He retreated to the small 
kitchen at the end of the car. 

Paula lay still, recollection assailing ee In the pure 
majesty of that vista of the mighty mountain, yesterday’s 
occurrences seemed somehow shameful. She turned un- 
easily in the berth, dreading confession to her father and 
Bob of her escapade, loath to tell them of the situation in 
which Tsurumi had found her. By the time she had dressed 
and eaten breakfast at the table Sato placed near the win- 
dow, she had made up her mind to say nothing for the pre- 
sent. Probably they would go straight to the construc- 
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tion camp, which would obviate a meeting with Poppy 
Angel when she arrived in Tokyo. 

Bob was waiting for her on the Tokyo platform. 

‘Hello, dear!’ he said, kissing her; ‘I was mighty glad 
to get your telegram. Bender told me the night train was 
always booked ahead and I was afraid you might have to 
stay over in Kobe.’ 

Then he caught the significance of her lone descent of 
the car steps. 

‘Guess they put an extra car on,’ he said cheerfully. 
‘So you weren’t crowded, I take it. Did you sleep all 
right?’ 

Paula stifled the impulse to tell him that it was Tsu- 
rumi’s private car. She would have liked him to know 
that when he had left her, Tsurumi had taken such pains 
to look out for her; but it would be difficult to avoid ex- 
plaining the whole circumstances. So she inquired for her 
father. 

John Turner was in the sitting-room of their suite at the 
Imperial Hotel when Bob conducted her up the stairs to 
it. One hand grasping the bowl of his short black pipe 
from which he puffed blue clouds rapidly, walking up and 
down the room with jerky, nervous steps, he was carrying 
on a conversation with young Nelson, who sat timidly on 
the edge of a chair. 

‘No, sir! You can string me up to a sour-apple tree be- 
fore I’ll put on a silk hat!’ snorted John Turner. ‘Oh, 
hello, Paula! Got here, did you? Well, don’t unpack any 
trunks; we’re starting for Atami as soon as I’ve laid down 
the law to the Minister of the Interior.’ 

Bob introduced Nelson, who had risen as Paula entered. 
Something in the boy’s expression puzzled Paula; he 
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seemed absurdly thankful for her gracious acknowledg- 
ment of the introduction. 

‘Bob!’ broke in Turner, ‘you come with me and call on 
the Minister. Nelson, you can look out for Mrs. Payne, 
eh? Take her for a motor ride or something. We'll be 
busy all morning.’ 

Picking up his old felt hat, he bustled out, followed by 
Bob. Nelson looked shyly at Paula. 

‘Is there anything special you would like to see, Mrs. 
Payne? I'll go down to the office and arrange for a car. I 
think you would enjoy the shops. Ladies generally seem 
to like that sort of thing.’ 

He went out, and Paula walked over to the mirror to 
straighten her hat, but turned at a brisk knock on the 
door to admit Gertrude Gothorpe. 

‘Met your father downstairs and he told me you had 
just got in,’ said the journalist cheerfully. ‘As he and Mr. 
Payne were going out, I thought you might like a little 
company. By the way, there’s a reporter from the Asahi 
downstairs, dying to meet you. Will you give him an 
interview?’ 

“Why should I?’ asked Paula. ‘I hate reporters.’ 

‘Well, I hope you don’t hate me,’ laughed Gertrude; 
‘I’m a reporter myself.’ 

Paula flushed. She had not meant to be so openly rude. . 

‘Oh, I don’t think of you as a reporter,’ she apologized. 
‘I mean [ hate the kind that asks questions and writes the 
answers down in a notebook.’ % 

‘This fellow downstairs is all agog over your arriving in, ~ , 
the Tsurumi private car,’ went on Gertrude. yet 

‘What!’ The exclamation escaped before Paulageotl 
check it. ™ 
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‘But you needn’t see him if you don’t like,’ Gertrude 
was saying. ‘He'll hang around and catch your father 
when he comes in. Time means nothing to the Japanese.’ 

‘Oh,’ faltered Paula, ‘will he really do that? Oh, can’t 
you send him away, Miss Gothorpe?’ 

_ The other woman looked at her keenly. 

‘What’s the matter, my dear? You look positively 
guilty.’ 

‘T didn’t tell father about the car,’ said Paula, hastily 
inventing an excuse. ‘He doesn’t like Mr. Tsurumi; he 
was quite rude to him on the boat when Mr. Tsurumi 
offered to give him a card to the manager of this hotel. I 
had... Thad alittle difficulty getting a reservation on the 
train, and Mr. Tsurumi offered to let me use his car. But 
I think it would annoy father to know about it. He seems 
upset about business this morning, anyway. Can’t you 
send the reporter away without his saying anything to 
father about it?’ 

‘Oh, yes, I can manage that for you,’ answered Gertrude 
with a shrug of her tweed shoulders. ‘You haven’t done 
much traveling alone, have you? Youre really awfully 
young to be married and kiting around the world at the 
heels of a couple of engineers. I expect it’s rather discon- 
certing for you, their taking it so much for granted that 
you can take care of yourself when they are busy. Look 
here, I’m not doing anything this morning. How would 
you like to go for a walk with me to see some of the sights?’ 

Paula felt that it would not do to be curt after asking a 
favor of Miss Gothorpe. 

‘I’m awfully sorry,’ she said, ‘but father arranged for 
Mr. Nelson to take me for a motor ride. Won’t you come 
with us instead?’ 
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‘No, thanks!’ replied Gertrude brusquely. She hesitated 
a moment. 

‘Look here, would you be offended if I gave you a tip? 
I’ve been out here before, you know. I don’t believe your 
father has any idea of what he is letting you in for in send- 
ing you out with young Nelson. Can’t you get out of it 
tactfully some way?’ 

‘Why, I’m sure it is all right,’ said Paula; ‘Mr. Nelson 
is in father’s office.’ 

‘I know,’ answered Gertrude impatiently. ‘But you 
know what the boy is, don’t you? If you are seen driving 
all over Tokyo with him, it will absolutely queer you 
socially. None of the residents will call on you nor invite 
you to anything. Your father, man-like, has not thought 
of that aspect of the matter.’ 

‘I don’t understand you,’ said Paula. 

‘It’s as plain as the nose on your face,’ remarked 
Gertrude. ‘Young Nelson is a Eurasian. His father was a 
sea captain in the old days; had a berth with the N.Y.K. 
till they retired him on a pension about twenty years ago. 
He died soon after. I don’t doubt that this boy is quite all 
right personally. But out here society just does not 
recognize Eurasians.’ 

“You mean — his mother was Japanese?’ 

“Of course...’ Gertrude broke off as Nelson appeared 
at the open door. 

“The car is ready, Mrs. Payne. Any time you say...’ 
began the boy. = 

Paula looked doubtfully/at Gertrude. If Nelson were 
unpleasant about it! Oh, dear, those horrible decisions! 

“Why, Mr. Nelson,’ she said hesitantly, ‘I’ve been talk- 
ing with Miss Gothorpe. I mean —I think perhaps I 
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won’t go for the ride after all. I have a little headache, 
you see.’ 

A little muscle twitched in the Eurasian’s cheek. 

‘I understand. Certainly, Mrs. Payne.’ He went off 
quietly. 

‘Oh, I wish I hadn’t!’ cried Paula impetuously. ‘I’ve 
hurt his feelings.’ 

‘Don’t worry,’ said Gertrude; ‘he’s used to it. The 
Eurasians spend their lives paying for the sins of their 
fathers. Give him a chance to get out of the hotel and 
well go take a couple of rikisha. Ill show you the 
Japanese idea of a department store.’ 

The two spent the morning looking at silks and brocades 
in Mitsukoshi’s and returned to the hotel for luncheon. 
Nelson was waiting for them in the hotel lobby. 

‘Mr. Turner sent me to tell you he would be engaged 
all afternoon, Mrs. Payne,’ he reported, flushing pain- 
fully. ‘He was not able to see the Minister this morning. 
I wonder if you have seen this?’ 

He held out a Japanese newspaper. Amidst a maze of 
tiny Japanese ideographs like hen tracks on the white 
paper, Paula saw a photograph of herself and Gertrude. 
The journalist, looking over Paula’s shoulder, exploded 
in exasperation. 

‘They took that when we went out for the rikisha. I 
never saw the photographer; he must have been hiding 
behind those bushes. Can you translate, Mr. Nelson?’ 

The Eurasian, taking the paper, studied the scrawling 
characters for a moment. 

‘Miss Paula Payne, wealthy American guest of the 
Tsurumi family, who has just arrived in Tokyo,’ he 
translated; ‘Miss Payne, who traveled in the Tsurumi 
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private car from Kobe last night, told our reporter that 
already she was favorably impressed with Japan.’ 

‘What a lie!’ exclaimed Paula petulantly; ‘I never 
spoke a word to the man.’ 

‘Oh, don’t pay any attention to it,’ advised Gertrude 
easily. ‘I suppose the man did not want to go back to the 
office without a story, so he made up what he consid- 
ered probable.’ 

The manager of the hotel, a suave Japanese speaking 
English well, came up to them. 

‘Mr. Santaro Tsurumi called upon you this morning, 
Mrs. Payne,’ he informed Paula politely. ‘He was very 
sorry to miss you.’ 

“You seem pretty intimate with the Tsurumi family 
for a person who never came to Japan before,’ commented 
Gertrude, as the two women walked down the corridor. 

Paula, fitting her key into the lock of her room, did not 
answer. As she threw open the door a delicious, heavy 
fragrance rushed out. In their absence the room had 
blossomed with lilies, the great golden-hearted white 
lilies of Japan and the wonderful pink lilies spotted with 
black, like huge seashells. On every table and stand were 
bowls and vases, and on the center table a tall wicker 
basket of the flowers, tied with a pale-green satin bow, to 
which was pinned a card neatly inscribed: ‘With best 
compliments of Ichijiro Tsurumi.’ 


CHAPTER X 
The Diplomacy of Nippon 


DINNER at the Imperial was not a cheerful affair that 
evening. John Turner chewed his food vindictively as a 
morose dog worries a bone. He had spent the entire day, 
with a brief respite for luncheon, in the anteroom of the 
Minister of the Interior. Periodically, in answer to his 
forceful inquiries, suave secretaries, in impeccable foreign 
clothes but with truly Oriental impassivity, had reported 
to him that most regretfully the Minister had not ap- 
peared and no one knew where he could be reached. 

‘Damn them!’ growled Turner to Bob, ferociously at- 
tacking a delicate bit of pastry. ‘Makes my blood boil 
when they lie with a smile. Now a white man you can 
generally spot in a lie by his eyes, but these Japs... you 
can’t tell a thing by their expression.’ 

‘No question about it, sir,’ sympathized Bob. ‘The 
Minister didn’t want to see you, and was just hiding out 
somewhere in his offices. Try again to-morrow ?’ 

‘Tshall not!’ snorted Turner. ‘He can’t make a monkey 
on a stick out of me twice. We’ll go on up to the camp. 
Paula, get your bags ready to-night; we’ll take the early 
train.’ 

A ‘boy’ approached their table with a card on his tray. 

‘Santaro Tsurumi,’ read Turner. ‘Who the devil is he?’ 

‘It may be some relative of the Mr. Tsurumi we met on 
the boat, Dad,’ volunteered Paula. The three went out to- 
gether to the palm lounge of the Imperial, where a slender 
young Japanese in a well-tailored Tuxedo came forward 
and greeted them in good English. 
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‘Mr. Turner? Mrs. Payne? My cousin, Ichijiro 
Tsurumi, telephoned to me this morning and asked me to 
callon you. I came once, this noon, but you were out. 
Mr. Turner, I am under-secretary in the office of the 
Minister of the Interior. Returning late to his office, he 
was very sorry to learn you had waited so long, and asked 
me to see you this evening to find out what you wished of 
him.’ 

‘He did, eh?’ barked Turner. ‘Well, I want to tell him 
that myself to his face.’ 

‘Very sorry, sir,’ answered the Japanese. ‘That will be 
impossible. He has departed on a visit of inspection of 
public works near Hakodate. If you can wait for a week, 
I will be happy to make appointment for you.’ 

Bob Payne was looking closely at the narrow strip of 
black silk vest worn by young Tsurumi. 

‘Are you a Deke man?’ he broke in. ‘I didn’t know 
there were any chapters in Japan.’ 

“Yes, thank you very much; I am proud to be Deke,’ 
smiled Tsurumi, ‘but I belong to Tech chapter in Boston. 
I was there four years ago.’ 

Bob exchanged grips with him. 

‘No wonder you speak English so well,’ he said 
cordially. 

‘Oh, not well at all,’ murmured Tsurumi deprecatingly. 

‘Look here!’ said Turner, still truculent, ‘I can’t wait a 
week to see the Minister. We’re leaving to-morrow morn- 
ing for Atami. Guess I’ll have to do business with you, 
after all. I want you to tell the Minister that I know 
damned well what was back of the explosion on my dam, 
and I won’t stand for any more of it, see?’ 

‘Oh, yes, sir. Very clever of you to find out so soon. 
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Our public safety officer just filed his report on the re- 
grettable casualty. Very unfortunate that your men so 
careless in the handling of powerful explosives.’ 

‘Careless!’ howled John Turner. ‘Careless your grand- 
mother! That was a deliberate plant; my manager found 
bits of fuse in the débris!’ 

Santaro Tsurumi looked puzzled. 

‘My grandmother lives far away, in Sendai, sir,’ he said 
politely. ‘I think impossible that such old lady at such 
distance should be connected with explosion. However, I 
will make report of such contingency to the Minister; he 
will interrogate my Grandmother, at your wish, when he 
returns from Hakodate.’ 

‘No! No! No! I don’t mean that your grandmother 
had anything to do with it!’ 

‘But surely you said so. I heard you quite distinctly, 
sir,’ insisted the Japanese. 

Turner gave up in despair. 

‘Have it your own way, but tell the Minister that I 
don’t intend to stand for any more such ‘‘accidents,”’ he 
said bitingly. 

‘There is one more matter, sir, on which I have charge 
to speak with you,’ continued Tsurumi. ‘The Department 
of Health at Atami Ken sends report that cholera has 
broken out in that section. I advise strongly that you 
leave Mrs. Payne in Tokyo; very great danger. Cholera 
most insidious disease. My card, sir; if I can be of assist- 
ance at any time, I shall be happy to serve you. Good- 
night.’ 

He shook hands with all of them, and departed: 

‘Assistance!’ snorted Turner. ‘Hell of a lot he can do 
forme! He’s crazy. Interrogate his grandmother, will he? 
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I'll interrogate the lot of them and grandmother them, 
too, before I’m through!’ 

‘About this cholera, though,’ said Bob. ‘I’m glad we 
heard of it in time. I wouldn’t want to get Paula into any- 
thing like that.’ | 

‘Bah!’ scoffed Turner, pulling out his pipe and loading 
it jerkily. ‘Stick to canned food and boil your water, and 
you'll be all right.’ 

‘There’s always a risk, sir,’ persisted Bob. ‘TI think it 
would be better for her to stay here until we find out just 
what the situation is.’ 

‘Have it your own way!’ snapped his father-in-law. 
‘She’s old enough to decide for herself, though. What do 
you say, Paula?’ 

The most important steps in life are frequently dictated 
by trivial matters. Paula had wished to hear from Santaro 
Tsurumi of the whereabouts of his cousin Ichijiro, she had 
wanted an explanation of the cartload of lilies with 
Ichijiro’s card. She was irritated that her father had 
failed to invite young Tsurumi to sit down and chat with 
them, annoyed that Turner’s bluff manner had so obvi- 
ously hastened the departure of the Japanese. 

Also she was piqued that ever since arriving in Japan 
she had been shunted aside in favor of business —left in 
Kobe to follow as -best she might, left alone all to-day. 
She allowed her injured feelings to choose for her, unwit- 
ting that thereby she committed herself to the road that 
led to tragedy. 

‘IT think I would rather stay here, as Bob suggests,’ she 
told them. ‘You don’t seem to need me at all. I should 
only be a drag upon you.’ 

Santaro Tsurumi, on leaving the Imperial, stepped into 
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a rikisha and was drawn swiftly to the office of the Min- 
ister of the Interior, in the red-brick and limestone build- 
ing opposite the medizval moat of the Emperor’s Palace. 

He hastened into the building, and, in an upper office 
overlooking the gray stone walls and dark waters of the 
moat, he found Ito, the Minister, with Ichijiro Tsurumi. 
Young Santaro did not seem at all surprised that the man 
whom he had politely assured John Turner was on his way 
to Hakodate should be sitting very much in the flesh in 
his Tokyo office. 

‘Did you see them?’ asked Ichijiro, his long fingers 
playing with a crystal dragon that served the Minister as 
a paper-weight. 

‘Yes! Mr. Turner was greatly enraged to know that 
Ito San is in Hakodate,’ answered Santaro, grinning at the 
Minister, whose corpulent body shook with silent laughter. 

‘And Mrs, Payne?’ 

‘I don’t know. She said nothing. But I told them of 
the cholera and her husband looked very worried. I think 
perhaps he will persuade her not to go.’ 

‘Did she speak of the lilies?’ queried Ichijiro, examining 
the dragon minutely. 

‘No, not a word. I sent them myself this morning, with 
the card as you asked, immediately after you telephoned. 
But I talked with the clerk of the Imperial while I was 
waiting for them to come from the dining-room, and he 
told me that this afternoon, before her husband returned, 
she had the “boy” who cares for her room take out the 
lilies. She said they were too fragrant and made her head 
ache.’ 

Ichijiro Tsurumi rose gracefully and bowed good-night 
to the Minister. 
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‘Then she will not go to Atami. Is all understood? I 
think so. Thank you. Good-night.’ 

Santaro walked down the stairs with his cousin. 

‘How do you know the woman will not go to Atami?’ he 
asked. 

‘Because she removed the flowers before her husband 
came home, and did not mention them to you!’ replied 
Ichijiro. 

His car was waiting at the door, not the limousine he had 
used in Kobe, but a powerful roadster of a famous Euro- 
pean make. The Tsurumi family maintained a fleet of 
motor cars manned by a small army of chauffeurs. It was 
the duty of the head servant of old Hachirobei Tsurumi to 
see that a car was available at any point or any time when 
desired by an important member of the family. 

Young fry like Santaro were not privileged to use a car 
except when on family business; as a matter of course, 
Santaro now called to a dozing rikisha coolie who squatted 
on his heels, wrapped in the laprobe belonging to his 
vehicle; while Ichijiro, carelessly tossing Santaro a good- 
night over his shoulder, got into the roadster and ordered 
the chauffeur to drive him to the Yoshiwara. 


CHAPTER X]l 
The Geisha Wins a New Kimono 


Icu1jIRO TSURUMI’s maroon roadster, driven by the uni- 
formed chauffeur, passed swiftly through the streets of 
Tokyo toward the Yoshiwara. Now it bowled down a 
wide, paved street with tram-car tracks, asphalt side- 
walks, plate-glass windows, brick buildings, and a line of 
little stalls on wheels whose flaring oil lamps or soft paper 
lanterns illuminated the throngs of shoppers on geta. 
Again it rumbled over a humped bridge beneath which 
sampans on the mud flats awaited the tide, and passed 
through rough dirt thoroughfares where each house was 
shuttered and dark, the only sign of life the metallic clank- 
ing of the watchman as he loudly tapped his iron-ringed 
staff to give notice of the faithful performance of his 
rounds. Finally the car drew up at the high gates of the 
Yoshiwara. 

A uniformed policeman, stationed in the little wooden 
guard-box at the entrance to that quarter of indiscreet 
gayety, bowed low as Tsurumi alighted, ordering the 
chauffeur to wait for him. 

Tsurumi walked a little way down the street, which was 
bordered on either hand by close ranks of two- and three- 
story buildings, Japanese in architecture, of wood and 
paper, but magnificent in every detail of material or 
construction. Behind the shoji lights blazed and the soft 
plunking of samisen or shrill notes of geisha voices raised 
in quavering song filled the air like a chorus of insects on 
a summer night. 

Tsurumi disengaged his toes from the thongs of his geta 
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at the entrance to the largest house in the street, and said 
to the porter, who hastened to tie the clogs together with 
a huge wooden ticket on a paper string: 

‘T will have the small room upstairs overlooking the 
courtyard. Order saké to be brought and inform Umeko I 
would see her.’ 

‘Very sorrowful though it be, unfortunately Umeko has 
received another caller already, sir,’ answered the porter. 
‘Kiku San, or Yanagi San are now free, though; both very 
beautiful, very talented, sir.’ 

The manager of the house had bustled out from his 
private office and came forward with elaborate testimony 
of recognition. 

‘We are honored that Tsurumi San condescends to 
enter our poor house so soon after his return to Japan,’ he 
protested. ‘We are anxiously hoping that his voyage has 
been smooth and his health excellent.’ 

Tsurumi thanked him carelessly. 

‘Is it true that Umeko has an engagement this even- 
ing?’ he asked. 

‘Indeed, this man is a fool!’ snapped the manager. 
‘Idiot, go at once to inform Ume San that Tsurumi San is 
augustly inquiring for her! Come this way, please, 
Tsurumi San. She tarries only to arrange her coiffure.’ 

He conducted Tsurumi up the steep stairs to a delight- 
ful little apartment overlooking a small courtyard filled 
with dwarf pines and a cherry tree that was just putting 
forth its pinky blooms. An obsequious servant brought 
him cushions and placed a smoking-stand convenient to 
his elbow as he lay on the soft tatami and he was left 
alone for five minutes, which he spent lazily contemplat- 
ing the cherry blooms etched against the moonlit sky. 
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Then the shoji slid back noiselessly, a girl entered, an 
unseen hand closed the shoji again, and the girl dropped 
to her knees in obeisance to Ichijiro Tsurumi. 

It was Umeko the geisha, who three years before, during 
Tsurumi’s sabbatical year at home to keep in touch with 
his own country, had won his liking to such an extent that 
she had been retained for his exclusive diversion during 
the entire period. 

A geisha’s services are secured by a fee to the house of 
which she is an inmate. For a certain sum she may be 
engaged by the hour to enliven a dinner party with 
sprightly conversation and wait upon her patron through 
the various courses of the meal, after which she will dance 
or play games with him. Or she may be engaged to 
accompany a man by motor for some little outing such as 
the viewing of whatever flowers may be in season. And 
for a very considerable amount, she may be persuaded to 
be his traveling companion in a more extended trip to the 
seaside or the mountains. In the latter case she is always 
provided with a discreet, elderly woman as chaperon, for 
geisha girls, foreign notions to the contrary, are eminently 
respectable in their conduct; indeed, a geisha would be 
shocked at the freedom of a modern Western society girl. 

There are two reasons for their propriety. Their 
manager, who has spent a large sum on their training and 
their trousseau of costly kimono, naturally wishes a re- 
turn on his investment which can be realized if the geisha 
is sought as companion by many patrons, but would be lost 
were she to give all to one man. Also, the geisha, herself, 
is keenly alert to the possibility of captivating some 
wealthy influential man who will ‘buy up her contract’ to 
make her his wife. Some of the most charming hostesses 
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among the Japanese nobility began life as geisha, and 
certain great Japanese gentlemen are reputed to have paid 
down thousands of yen to secure the release of their brides 
from contracts with the managers of geisha houses. 
Umeko, who knelt bowing before Tsurumi, was getting 
on in years for a typical geisha. She was nearly twenty 
and by virtue of her charming face and accomplished 
manners should by rights have been settled in life at least 
two years earlier; but her astute manager, seeing Ichijiro’s 
evident attraction for the girl on his previous visit, and 
encouraged in his expectations by a substantial New 
Year’s gift sent each year to the dainty geisha by order of 
old Hachirobei Tsurumi himself, had refused several good 
offers for Umeko. To-night he had not hesitated to re- 
claim her incontinently from another patron who had 
grumbled mightily at having Umeko called away and 
another girl substituted. The manager listened unmoved 
to the grumblings; he could well afford to lose a second- 
rate customer for the sake of pleasing Ichijiro Tsurumi. 
With the assistance of several older women, faded geisha 
who acted as chaperons and tutors to the young girls, 
Umeko had put on her prettiest kimono. Of pale gray 
crépe of the heaviest weave, it dragged down her slender 
shoulders and rustled behind her on the tatami as she 
walked. The ends of the long sleeves and a deep border 
around the hem were decorated with a design of cherry 
blossoms and swallows, dyed in the fabric by an intricate 
and expensive process. Beneath this she wore three other 
kimono, each of a different soft tint, whose folds showed 
harmoniously at her throat, the innermost being of soft 
white silk. Her broad obi, tied in a great knot below her 
shoulders in back, was of gold brocade shot with gleams of 
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misty pink and pale green and the tabi on her little feet 
were of pure white silk. Her heavy black hair, waxed to 
shining perfection with sweet-scented wax of camellias, 
was elaborately coiffed, secured and ornamented with 
twists of green silk spangled with gold, with tortoiseshell 
combs, and with long hairpins with heads of jade. Her 
hands were very small, daintily manicured; her face and 
neck one smooth mask of white powder; her mouth heavily 
carmined with the final touch of a bit of gilding on the 
lower lip. 

As she knelt humbly before Ichijiro Tsurumi, a thousand 
yen would not have sufficed to pay for her exquisite cos- 
tume; and nine years of arduous training had created the 
grace and breeding with which she greeted him. 

An attendant handed in to the geisha a red lacquer tray 
holding tiny cups, china bottles of hot saké, a bowl of clear 
water in which to rinse the cups after each draught. With 
her own hands Umeko prepared for Tsurumi his liquor, 
and when he in return offered her a cup, she graciously 
went through the ceremony of touching her lips to it. A 
wise geisha knows how to seem to drink with her patron 
without in reality “breaking training’ to the impairment 
of her carefully cultivated falsetto voice. 

For an hour or more Umeko listened with flattering 
attention to whatever Tsurumi chose to tell her of his 
travels since they had met; but eventually she skillfully 
guided the conversation toward the subject that was 
uppermost in her hopes and thoughts. 

‘O Tsurumi San,’ she interpolated flatteringly, ‘there is 
much gossip that you have returned only to leave us 
again. They are saying that you will be the next Ambas- 
sador to Washington.’ 
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‘It may be. Who can tell?’ shrugged Tsurumi. 

‘If they searched the Empire over, it would be im- 
possible to find a man more fitted for the post,’ said the 
geisha with a worshipful widening of her black eyes. 
‘But would you take O Nami San, your honorable wife, 
with you? I have been told that she speaks no foreign 
language.’ 

The potent hot saké had gone to Tsurumi’s head; he 
was very comfortable on the soft cushions, inclined to be 
expansive under the geisha’s interest. 

‘Iam thinking of divorcing Nami,’ he muttered, waving 
his hand a trifle uncertainly as he sought to place a 
cigarette between his lips. Little Sato is now twelve 
years old; high time he was removed from a woman’s 
bringing up and sent to a school. I must make a note to 
go to Nagao day after to-morrow and see about the 
matter.’ 

He fumbled in his obi for the ivory tablets and pencil 
to make the memorandum. 

‘It is a long, dull journey alone to Nagao,’ insinuated 
Umeko. 

Tsurumi did not hear her. He was seeing mentally the 
high tower and strong stone walls of his old castle at Nagao 
and against them he had suddenly envisioned the sleek 
bobbed head of Paula Payne. 

‘That is an excellent idea,’ he mumbled, scratching 
characters on the tablets. ‘I must speak of it to-morrow to 
my uncle.’ 

Umeko, seated on the opposite side of the little stand on 
which were placed the bottles of saké, could not see what 
he was writing; she assumed that he had assented to her 
tacit suggestion that she accompany him to the castle as 
she had frequently done in the past. 
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‘You will go on the morning train day after to-morrow?’ 
she asked. 

‘Yes,’ answered Tsurumi briefly, his mind occupied with 
the new scheme. 

There was much to be done, he realized. He must send 
a telegram to the castle; must see his uncle; must arrange 
for his mother to be at the castle when he arrived there. 
His mother would require some coaching, but Tsurumi 
had been a week-end guest at American and English 
houses too often not to know that an American woman 
would require a hostess upon such a visit. 

Absent-mindedly, still musing upon this sudden in- 
spiration, he rose from the mats, straightened the folds 
of his kimono, and said a rather curt good-night to Umeko. 

Downstairs the manager watched him from the door 
until he had entered the waiting motor at the end of the 
street and then padded up the stairs to see Umeko. 

‘How did it go?’ he queried eagerly. 

‘Very well, indeed,’ Umeko told him. ‘He wants me to 
go to the castle day after to-morrow on the morning 
train.’ 

The manager rubbed his pudgy hands together trium- 
phantly. 

‘Surely, surely! Nothing could be better. I will send 
old Juni with you; she is very discreet and nearly blind.’ 

‘He is going to divorce his wife!’ murmured Umeko 
with a sidewise glance. 

‘Ho! Ho!’ ejaculated the manager. ‘You are playing 
your game very well, my girl. There have been times in 
the last three years when I doubted if I was wise. Hiro- 
bito, now; he made us a very good offer. But it looks as 
though we had done the right thing. A wife for an Am- 
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bassador should come high. Umeko, you may select a new 
kimono for yourself to-morrow. Get whatever you want.’ 
He went out still chuckling to himself, but stuck his 
head in at the door a moment later. 
‘Mind you, three hundred yen is positively the limit,’ 
he warned her thriftily. ‘Last time you were too extrava- 
gant.’ 


CHAPTER XII 
Paula Meets the Japanese Police 


PAULA was drinking her morning coffee in bed in the suite 
at the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo. 

Hours before, in the gray dawn, Bob had risen and 
dressed; tiptoeing around the room like a clumsy elephant, 
dropping a military brush on the floor, looking over anx- 
iously at Paula. 

‘Sorry, dear! I didn’t mean to waken you. Just the 
same, long as it’s done, I’m glad to have you say good-bye 
again. Paula, I don’t know what’s the matter with me, but 
I feel queer about leaving you. Depressed; as though 
something were going to happen.’ 

He sat down on the edge of her bed, his arms went 
tightly around her, he laid his cheek against hers. For an 
instant Paula thrilled in response. There was something 
so comforting in those arms. 

Then the sense of her deception made itself felt; she 
wished that she had told Bob about the night in Kobe, 
about Tsurumi’s private car, about the sickly sweet 
lilies. She yearned to blurt it all out to him, to tell him 
that she herself was vaguely frightened at being left 
alone; that she feared the subtle influence, like the soft 
toils of a spider’s web, about her. The impediment was 
that she knew what Bob would advise her, knew because 
her own conscience already dictated the same counsel — 
stop seeing Ichijiro Tsurumi— and she was not ready 
to do that, she had too much pleasure in his delicate 
flattery. 
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Bob was making it hard for her, though; kissing her 
throat, murmuring endearments. 

‘Paula, you know how I love you, honey. I couldn’t bear 
to have anything happen to you. I’m going to be horribly 
lonesome without you. Damn this cholera scare! I won’t 
risk you up there, and yet I want you...’ 

If he kept this up, she would tell him, she couldn’t help 
herself. 

‘O-oh, Bob, your cheek is so bristly; you’re scratching 
me!’ she protested. It was not her skin, it was her very 
soul that his tenderness was lacerating. But Bob had no 
suspicion of that. 

‘All right, honey; I’ll let you go back to sleep. Time to 
go for the train, anyhow. Take care of yourself, Paula. 
Send me a wire every day, so I can know you are all right. 
In a week we ought to have things in shape so I can run 
down and get you. Good-bye, honey!’ 

He was gone. 

But Paula could not get to sleep again. Tossing and 
turning on her pillow as the light brightened at the win- 
dows and birds chirped in the trees, she diligently raked up 
all her old grievances against Bob in the endeavor to build 
up an indictment that would satisfy her conscience that 
she was justified in accepting the agreeable attentions of 
Ichijiro Tsurumi. 

By the time the sun was cheerfully flooding the room 
and she had had a hot bath and done justice to the invit- 
ing breakfast-tray brought up by her room boy, she was 
in a mood to smile at her puritanical scruples. What harm 
could there be in a few conversations with an interesting 
citizen of this foreign country? Why, she would be silly 
not to take this opportunity of seeing something of Japan 
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from the inside. Had not Gertrude Gothorpe envied her 
for her acquaintance with Tsurumi? It was really educa- 
tional; she owed it to herself to see as much of Japan as 
possible, under the most favorable circumstances. 

Having reached this point, she naturally perceived that 
it would emphasize the disinterested quality of her inter- 
national study if she went out alone to see something of 
native life in Tokyo. 

Discarding the negligee in which she had breakfasted, 
she dressed with the guidebook propped open on the bureau 
while she brushed her hair and applied make-up daintily. 

A disproportionate amount of space in the red guidebook 
seemed to be devoted to temples. ‘Temples are tourist 
pidgeon,’ Major Sanders had sneered. Well, she was not 
a mere tourist; she was a student of Japanese life! Flip- 
ping over the pages a sentence caught her eye: 

‘On no account should a visit to the popular temple at 
Asakusa be omitted; for it is the great holiday resort of 
the middle and lower classes.’ 

Since the upper classes, in the person of Ichijiro 
Tsurumi, were already represented in her curriculum, 
Paula felt that Asakusa must not be omitted assuredly. 

Going down into the lobby with the intention of order- 
ing a rikisha at the desk, Paula saw the tweed-jacketed 
back of Gertrude Gothorpe. 

‘Oh, dear,’ thought Paula with a little grimace, ‘if she 
sees me, she will probably tag along!’ 

She slipped quietly, almost surreptitiously, through 
the door and hastened down the walk to the street, afraid 
to linger for fear Gertrude was at her heels. To the left 
the street was wide, debouching a few blocks farther into 
a park with many trees; but looking to the right, Paula 
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saw that a railroad bridge crossed and in its shadows a 
maze of little, crooked ways came together. She sped in 
that direction, trusting to luck to pick up a rikisha and be 
whirled out of sight before Gertrude should appear. 

In Tokyo there is a powerful rikishamen’s guild whose 
members cluster in little wooden stands at regular inter- 
vals to await customers. Paula had passed one such stand 
at the entrance to the Imperial Hotel; a short walk 
would have brought her to another; and at any of them she 
could have engaged a man accustomed to tourist patrons, 
one who spoke a smattering of English and who was bound 
by the rules of his guild to reliable conduct and reasonable 
charges. 

Ignorant of this, Paula fell easy prey to a prowling lone 
wolf of a kurumaya; a man who had scraped together 
enough to hire a ramshackle rikisha of doubtful cleanli- 
ness; a man whose police record would have barred him 
from membership in the guild, and who therefore trotted 
furtively along obscure streets in quest of unwary patrons. 

The richly dressed foreign woman was big game to this 
stalker. He trotted up with a broad smile, calling wheed- 
lingly, ‘Rikisha, ladee?’ 

He was short, bow-legged, round-shouldered over the 
shafts of his vehicle. His cotton tights were frayed and 
his waist-length kimono was as dirty as the sun-browned 
straw mushroom of a hat. Jagged yellow tusks showed in 
his twisted smile and a long scar ran down his cheek from 
a vacant eye-socket. 

‘Poor man!’ thought Paula, ‘he needs the money.’ 

‘Ginza, ladee? Mitsukoshiya?’ coaxed the man. 

Paula recognized the words — the name of the street of 
many shops, and that of the great department store she 
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had visited the day before with Gertrude Gothorpe. She 
flattered herself that she was picking up the language at a 
great rate and would have no trouble in getting about 
alone. 

‘No,’ she shook her head in negation. ‘I want to go to 
Asakusa.’ ‘ 

‘Hai, hai! Asakusa ichiban yoroshi! Number one 
place!’ 

The man let down the shafts, helped Paula into the seat 
with a sly glance over his shoulder to make sure that no 
properly licensed rikisha man was near to see this poach- 
ing on the preserves, and trotted off swiftly. 

Leaning back comfortably, Paula congratulated herself 
on her enterprise. She was charmed with the atmosphere. 
They were weaving their way through picturesque 
traffic; two-wheeled carts laden high with matting- 
covered bales and boxes, drawn by sweating coolies who 
grunted a monotonous chant as they tugged or pushed — 
‘En shuh, unh shuh, en shuh, wnh shuh,’ meaningless yet 
rhythmical; low-slung four-wheeled carts drawn by little 
vicious horses, their manes, tails, and harness bedecked 
with bright bits of cloth. Coolies in blue burlap kimono 
stenciled across the back with large black ideographs, de- 
noting the guild to which they belonged, walked in front of 
the horses, leading them by a rope carried over the shoul- 
der. The horses had a trick of creeping up behind their 
coolie to nip viciously at his shoulder, but invariably the 
man turned just in time to strike the horse cruelly over 
the head with the knotted free end of the rope. 

One side of the street was bordered with little open- 
fronted shops filled with all kinds of things, each shop dis- 
playing but a single kind of merchandise. One might bea 
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sandal shop, straw sandals, wooden geta, blue cotton tabi 
with rubber soles, or the adorable tiny red lacquer baby 
clogs, dangling in scores by strings from the rafters; next 
door would be the setomonoya, given over to piles of 
china, red and white, blue and white, or clear green 
porcelain in every conceivable quaint shape of bowl, 
platter, or teapot. Here might be seen a clerk sitting on 
his heels among bolts and rolls of silk; there an old woman 
presided over a toy shop filled with wooden dogs, black- 
haired dolls, rubber balls, and colorful whirligigs. 

Women in kimono, bright-colored scarves over their 
shoulders, their glossy black hair piled high, clumped 
pigeon-toed on their geta, carrying their bundles in 
knotted squares of silk. Business men in kimono topped 
by incongruous derby hats hurried briskly about. Gang- 
ling office boys, their hair cropped short, dressed in flap- 
ping black-and-white kimono, loitered to look in windows 
or wobbled perilously by on bicycles. 

On the other side of the street ran a muddy canal, 
crossed at every block by a humped wooden bridge, be- 
neath which passed a double string of high-prowed 
wooden barges worked by a single great sweep at the 
stern. The barges were laden with all kinds of merchan- 
dise, and whole families lived on them, men smoking 
placidly as they floated along, women tending their cook- 
ing over tiny fires in a sand box on the deck, babies 
sprawling about naked in the sunshine. 

The one-eyed ‘rikishaman twisted and turned until 
Paula had lost all sense of direction and went into a nar- 
row lane thronged with Japanese, men, women, and 
children. The clatter of voices and the click-clack of 
thousands of clogs made a deafening din in the little 
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street, which was lined on either side by booths selling 
novelties, souvenirs, and refreshments. 

The rikishaman kept up a continual warning cry — 
‘Hup! Hup!’ as he forced his way slowly through the 
packed crowd, and every eye seemed turned on Paula. It 
is an uncomfortable experience, the first time that a 
foreigner finds himself the center of attraction for some 
hundreds of pairs of unwinking black eyes. Paula en- 
deavored to appear unconcerned, and to study the 
Japanese as closely as they frankly scrutinized her, but 
she began to wish she had not come alone. 

When the kurumaya lowered the shafts of the rikisha 
and stood mopping his brow with a dingy handkerchief, 
Paula, looking through a two-story wooden gate orna- 
mented with elaborate carvings of huge red figures of the 
Thunder God, saw within an even greater mob than that 
surrounding her. Under the enormous ginkgo trees with 
crenelated kidney-shaped leaves, around the large temple 
and the great bronze statues scattered here and there, 
circulated a laughing, shouting mass of Japanese, patron- 
izing shooting-galleries and archery stands, gathering to 
watcha juggler, quaffing gayly from bottles of ‘ramunade.’ 
Those nearest the gate caught sight of the foreign woman 
and stopped to stare. 

A group of apprentices, enjoying their half-monthly 
holiday, pushed nearer, making jokes among themselves, 
calling laughingly to Paula, ‘Hallo, Hallo! Me spik 
Ingerisu!’? One came close to the rikisha and craned his 
head to peer under the black oilcloth hood. 

‘Beppin yo!’ (slang for ‘pretty girl’) he called back 
jovially to his comrades who greeted the sally with roars 
of laughter. 
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Paula nervously poked her coolie with the point of her 
sunshade. 

‘Take me away!’ she ordered. 

The one-eyed man gathered up the shafts and turned 
his head over his shoulder like an inquiring horse. 

‘Where go?’ he asked. 

Now that Paula had sampled Asakusa and found it not 
to her liking, she knew no other destination to name, but 
she pointed at random to a narrow lane that led off to the 
north. The man grinned and bobbed his head knowingly, 
as he struck off at a jog-trot. The new route lay along the 
Sumida River, its banks misted with cherry blossoms 
beneath which strolled picnickers in holiday costumes; but 
presently the man turned away from the river and, cutting 
through several streets, came to a gate at which he 
stopped. 

It was the same gate, though Paula could not know it, 
at which Ichijiro Tsurumi’s car had waited long the night 
before. She saw only a wide, deserted thoroughfare with 
impressive Japanese mansions on either side. Down the 
street she heard the twanging of stringed instruments. A 
Japanese, his hair long and luxuriant, his face haggard, 
mouth wide and fanatically thin-lipped, had come out of 
the nearest house and was eyeing Paula insolently. 

The rikishaman down-tipped the shafts and stood by, 
evidently expecting her to walk down the street. She 
stepped to the ground, hearing vaguely behind her the 
purr of a motor, the slam of a car door. 

It seemed an ordinary rather quiet thoroughfare to 
Paula and she rather fancied the idea of getting a closer 
view of this Japanese residential district. She unfurled her 
sunshade and walked beneath the gate. 
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And, at that, the Japanese, who had come close to her, 
still staring at her fixedly, snarled something viciously 
and spat in her face! 

Furious with disgust, Paula lowered her sunshade and 
thrust its sharp spike into the man’s face. He screamed, 
beast-like, dashed the parasol down, and gripped her arm. 
Two white-gloved policemen, waving short swords, 
materialized suddenly from the little police box behind 
the gate. The one-eyed coolie, when Paula looked for him, 
was running as fast as his bow-legs would take him down 
the road. 

One policeman gripped the Japanese, who began to pro- 
test volubly, pointing at Paula, mouthing charges of some 
sort. The other took Paula by the arm and urged her 
toward the police station. 

‘Do you speak English?’ asked Paula, trying to shake 
off his hand. 

A shake of the head and a long answer in Japanese from 
the officer brought home to her the realization that she 
was arrested in this foreign land. Bob and her father were 
beyond reach; she could not even make herself understood 
by the police. Paula could have screamed aloud in her 
fright and vexation. 


CHAPTER XIII 
The Rock of the Helmet of the Prince 


THE camp of the Turner Construction Company, toward 
which John Turner, Bob Payne, and Jimmy Nelson trav- 
eled all day in a crowded third-class coach, was two hun- 
dred miles north of Tokyo. 

The coach was built English-fashion, with two hard 
wooden benches facing one another the length of the car. 
At two-foot intervals in the aisle were set large brass 
cuspidors, frequently and expertly patronized by the 
passengers. Opposite Turner and Payne when they first 
entered the car were seated two prosperous-looking 
Japanese business men in well-tailored foreign clothes, 
derby hats, and patent-leather shoes. 

The rest of the people, who filled the long benches till 
not even elbow-room remained, were largely of the 
peasant type, their faces seamed and weathered, noses 
flat and spreading, lips thick and protuberant. There were 
children of all ages, from tiny babies strapped on patient 
mothers’ backs up to large boys of ten or twelve in blue 
school uniform with black-visored caps, who showed their 
frank interest in the foreign men by wandering down the 
aisle to stare at them round-eyed, stepping on their toes 
as the train swayed. 

Before the train had been under way an hour, the 
Japanese business men gravely unlaced their shoes and 
removed their stockings, took off collar, coat, and shirt, 
and stood up in the aisle. Opening their bags, they folded - 
the garments neatly and stowed them inside. Next off 
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came the trousers, leaving the late wearers nonchalantly 
arrayed in white cotton loincloth. The trousers in turn 
were carefully smoothed out upon the seat, folded and 
placed in the bags. Finally the travelers drew out silk 
kimono, donned them, twisted into place the obi, tucked 
the skirts of the kimono comfortably up in the obi, and sat 
down cross-legged on the seat, lighting cigarettes and 
fanning their open bosoms and bare legs. 

Beyond them, a family party was eating an early lunch, 
scattering orange peels, papers, and discarded lunch- 
boxes over the floor, which discommoded no one, since 
every passenger had shed his wooden geta and had his 
heels tucked under him to cushion the hard seat. 

A tiny baby with shaven head and doll-like silky top- 
knot, began to wail; its mother untied the broad sling of 
brown cloth in which it was strapped to her back, and, 
taking it in her arms, suckled it unconcernedly while she 
carried on a brisk conversation with an acquaintance 
across the aisle. 

The air was thick with acrid Japanese tobacco smoke; 
the din of conversation, in high-pitched voices, deafening. 
At every station a guard put his head in at the end of the 
car to shriek nasally the name of the town, while, under 
the windows, newsboys and vendors of soft drinks and 
food howled like hounds in full cry after a rabbit. 

Watching the men opposite them undress, the woman 
nursing her baby, the unconventional little ways of 
passengers who picked their teeth with wooden tooth- 
picks, Bob Payne spoke to his father-in-law. 

‘I’m glad we heard about the cholera in time to head us 

‘off from bringing Paula; she would be disgusted with a trip 
like this. I believe I'll write her to stay in Tokyo the 
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whole time. She would be more comfortable there, and I 
could get down for week-ends.’ 

‘What’s the matter with the trip?’ snorted Turner. 
‘Guess it wouldn’t hurt her to see a little bare skin. 
Figure it by the square inch and it is no worse than a 
dinner party in New York! Paula’s too squeamish, and 
you humor her init, Bob. It would do her a pile of good to 
rough it for a while with us. If her mother hadn’t died, 
Paula would have had a different bringing-up. Lord knows, 
I paid enough for that school she was at but sometimes I 
think I didn’t get my money’s worth!’ 

Shrugging his shoulders, Bob turned away, to see Jimmy 
Nelson’s lips half open, eager for speech. 

‘What do you think about it, Nelson?’ he asked kindly, 
to include the boy in the conversation. 

‘Oh, I think you are quite right, Mr. Payne,’ said 
Jimmy in his apologetic manner, as though he begged par- 
don for being present at all. ‘Mrs. Payne, if I may be per- 
mitted to say so, has a rare charm. She appears so inno- 
cent and girlish. It is very refreshing after the cool 
assurance so many foreign ladies seem to acquire in 
residence here. I should feel badly to see Mrs. Payne on 
such a trip as this; it would be like rubbing the bloom from 
a delicate fruit.’ 

Bob beamed at the lad, whose eyes were shining with 
honest adoration; but John Turner, stoking up his old 
black pipe to lay a smoke screen for himself against the 
composite atmosphere of the coach, grunted disdainfully. 

‘Hmph! Sample them a few times, my boy, and you'll 
find that fruit with the bloom on it is apt to be kind of 
green inside! If you want a nice, mellow flavor, take an 
old pippin with the skin sort of rough and rusty. Most 
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women need to have a little of that downy girlish bloom 
rubbed off by running up against a little hardship before 
their real character can ripen. 

‘Now, my Mary was like that; not really pretty, and 
sort of browned and fined down by knocking around the 
world with me; but she was a wonder! That Miss Go- 
thorpe reminds me of Mary, Bob. Fine woman! All 
kinds of resource and ability and a regular good sport to 
boot. You should have seen the way she hustled around 
down in Kobe when I found I couldn’t make the train, 
and fixed it up for us to go in that mail plane. I hope 
Paula sees a lot of her in Tokyo; do my girl good to be 
with a woman like that.’ 

He puffed out enough smoke to fill a Zeppelin and 

meditated serenely behind it. 
_ Late that evening they arrived at Morioka and spent the 
night in a Japanese inn, rousing early for the start over 
the mountains to Atami. Jimmy Nelson had engaged 
horses with two pack-animals led by diminutive old 
women whose bow-legs were encased in stout cotton 
puttees to the thigh. The horses for the three men, also, 
were led by the old women by a rope of straw, and the 
saddles were high, uncomfortable structures of wood 
padded with cloth on peak and pommel. 

‘Damn you, Nelson!’ growled Turner, catching sight 
from a hilltop of a narrow-gauge railway paralleling their 
road on the right. ‘You ought to have more consideration 
for my old bones. Why the devil couldn’t we take that 
train?’ 

Nelson flushed. 

‘I’m sorry, Mr. Turner, but horseback is the only way 
of getting to Atami. There are two mountain ranges 
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between Morioka and the sea. The branch line runs from 
Morioka to Miyako on the coast, but it bends around to 
the pass below Hayachine, that high peak you see over 
there; and goes down by way of Kawauchi on the Hewa- 
kawa River. Atami is in the other range, which is much 
higher, as you see.” He pointed to the saw-toothed, white- 
capped mountains to the north. 

‘Go on,’ grunted Turner. ‘Give me an idea of the 
topography of this confounded country. See if you can 
keep my mind off the backbone of this misbegotten beast 
I am riding.’ 

‘Well, you remember the map of the works,’ continued 
Jimmy obligingly. 

‘Poorest map I ever saw!’ complained Turner; ‘con- 
fined entirely to the five square miles of our concession. I 
gave Bender the devil for not supplying me with a map of 
the surrounding country, and he tried to alibi by saying 
that the Japanese Government claimed the district was 
not yet surveyed.’ | 

‘I shouldn’t wonder if that was true, Mr. Turner,’ 
ventured Jimmy timidly. ‘It is awfully wild up through 
here; no development of any kind. No villages, no roads, 
practically nothing but mountains. The Atami River 
rises to the north and goes down through a sort of cafion 
to join the Hewakawa just above Kawauchi. They were 
afraid to try putting a dam on the Hewakawa because the 
railroad has been tunneled through rock above the river 
for miles, and blasting might have brought the whole 
roadbed down. There is nothing along the Atami. The 
dam will furnish electric power for the whole valley to the 
sea.’ | 
_ ‘Nigger in the woodpile somewhere,’ commented 
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Turner. ‘What’s the sense in spending five million to put 
in electric lights for a population that doesn’t exist?’ 

‘Well, they talk about using the surplus power in Tokyo 
for the present, sir,’ explained Nelson, ‘and there is a plan 
for a development scheme by the Tsurumi for Miyako. 
Miyako, you see, is a small town at the mouth of the 
Hewakawa; it has a wonderful harbor, protected by an 
island. If they made it a port of call for their Hakodate 
line of freighters, they could tap the whole of northeastern 
Japan. With cheap power from the Atami Dam, they say 
they will electrify the branch railway and establish big 
silk factories at Kawauchi. The Tsurumi own pretty 
nearly all the land around here, either outright or through 
mortgages. This is their old feudal stamping ground; they 
have an old castle at Nagao, north over the mountains. 
They could lumber off the mountain slopes and in twenty 
years have a rich thing in this section. It all depends, 
though, on the dam.’ 

‘I understood this dam was a Government project,’ 
criticized Bob. ‘I remember distinctly that the bids were 
submitted to the Department of the Interior.’ 

‘It’s all the same thing,’ answered Nelson cynically. 
‘The Minister of the Interior is a cousin of old Hachirobei 
Tsurumi.’ 

‘M-m-h!’ mumbled Turner, his teeth clenched on the 
stem of his old pipe. ‘Guess I missed a bet in not cotton- 
ing to that young squirt of a Tsurumi on the steamer.’ 

‘Looks as though Paula had been more perceptive than 
you, Dad,’ said Bob, grinning. ‘Remember what a point 
he made of saying good-bye to her in Kobe and how he 
sent his cousin to call at the hotel?’ 

‘Pooh!’ Turner removed his pipe to spit at a rock that 
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towered beside the narrow path, roughly carved with 
Japanese characters overgrown with moss. ‘Paula hadn’t 
any idea of being diplomatic. She doesn’t know anything 
about this job; doesn’t give a rap for it as far as I can see.’ 

‘Wait! Mr. Turner, don’t do that!’ yelled Jimmy. 
‘That rock is sacred around here.’ 

‘Too late!’ grunted Turner, replacing his pipe between 
his teeth. ‘Damage is all done. What’ll happen now? 
Will the “‘ha’nts” get after me?’ 

The old women, trudging sturdily ahead of the horses, 
had set up a raucous cackling among themselves. Jimmy 
Nelson held up his hand for silence. 

‘Oh, dear!’ he sighed. ‘They are very indignant. That 
rock is Kabuto no Kami Seki; stone of the Helmet of the 
Prince. A local hero, a retainer of Date Masamune, 
committed suicide here after a disastrous defeat around 
1100, and the country people still believe his spirit hovers 
here watching over his old province. You have in effect 
insulted the tutelary deity of your dam, Mr. Turner.’ 

They had been climbing steadily for several hours; now 
the mountains shut them in all around and the road was 
a mere goat track, twisting and turning through a heavy 
growth of pine and beech trees. 

In asmall clearing the old women halted the horses and 
announced to Nelson in their barbarous northern dialect 
that it was time to have lunch. Jimmy helped John 
Turner to alight and took a hamper from one of the pack- 
horses. The old women promptly gathered up the lead 
ropes and moved back down the path. 

‘Where are you going?’ called Jimmy after them. 

‘To make offering at Kabuto no Kami Seki,’ sulkily 
answered the crone who was their leader. 
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‘I suppose they are going back to wipe out your affront 
to the old boy’s spirit, Dad!’ chuckled Bob, unpacking 
sandwiches. ‘It’s lucky they don’t insist upon your get- 
ting down on your knees to knock your head against the 
sacred rock!’ , 

‘Don’t laugh!’ cautioned Jimmy. ‘This is a serious 
thing to those old women. They will be furious if they 
think you are ridiculing them.’ 

For half an hour they ate and then smoked their pipes, 
content to stretch their racked limbs on the soft grass and 
watch the sun gleaming on the white trunks of the 
beeches. Then John Turner sat up. 

‘Give the old women a call, Nelson!’ he said; ‘I want to 
get to the dam before dark.’ 

‘O Baa San! O Baa San! Oide, yo!’ hailed Jimmy 
through cupped hands. His voice echoed uncannily in the 
little valley, but no answering ‘Hai! Hai!’ came in the 
cracked old voices. Jimmy, rising stiffly, walked around 
the corner of the path. 

Five minutes later he came running back. 

‘They’re gone!’ he panted. ‘Cleared out, horse and 
baggage, the old hags!’ 

‘All right!’ grunted Turner. ‘No use getting in a sweat 
over it. I’d rather walk the rest of the way than ride that 
jolting jackass any farther. Lead the way, Nelson.’ 

Jimmy set out obediently, though he protested that he 
had been over the trail but once before. 

All afternoon the three toiled up, following the faint 
track, through close forests where the sweat poured down 
their faces, over steep outcroppings of rock. It was dusk 
when they came to the foot of a high cliff at whose base 
nestled a deserted old shrine of weather-beaten, unpainted 
wood. The path ended before it. 
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‘This is wrong!’ cried Jimmy. ‘I don’t remember any- 
thing like this on the path; and yet the road hasn’t forked 
once, I’ll swear.’ 

‘Oh, yes, it did,’ said Bob, trained by years of survey- 
ing to remember the country he traversed. ‘Don’t you re- 
call that the road forked just before we stopped for lunch 
—a little after we passed the rock that Dad insulted so 
moistly?’ R- 

‘Is that so?’ questioned Jimmy wearily. ‘Then we’re 
sold. The old women deliberately set us on the wrong 
path before they lit out. We’re in for it now; I haven’t 
the ghost of an idea where we are!’ 

‘Thank God, we didn’t bring Paula,’ puffed John 
Turner, taking off his shoe to nurse a blister on his heel. 
‘You’d have been lugging your bloom-covered peach in 
your arms for the last five miles, Bob!’ 

‘Yes,’ agreed Bob thankfully. ‘It’s a comfort to know 
that Paula is all right, anyhow.’ 


CHAPTER XIV 
The Gray Toad Plots 


AFTER his late evening with Umeko, the beautiful geisha, 
Ichijiro Tsurumi did not awaken early. O Tome San, his 
mother, had peeped in through the shoji of his room 
nearly twenty times before she saw any stirring of the 
long silken cocoon on the floor that represented her son 
asleep. In the corridor outside his room she had had the 
little iron kettle simmering over the charcoal blaze in a 
bronze hibachi and it was the work of a moment to pour 
the lukewarm water over the tea leaves in the little china 
pot with bamboo handle before she shuffled in. 

‘Ohayo gozaimasu!’ she chirped cheerfully, which 
means literally ‘very early honorably is,’ though it was 
nearly nine o’clock and the rest of the household had been 
astir since dawn. Setting down the tea-tray convenient 
to his hand, and pausing only to pour out a cup, she began 
sliding back the amado, or heavy wooden shutters, which 
police regulations require to be closed every night as a 
protection against prowling dorobo, or robbers. Bang, 
bang, bang! On their narrow metal runways the solid 
shutters flew back,O Tome San pattering after them to 
derail each in turn and shove it over into the cupboard 
that received them during the day. 

Tsurumi, yawning and stretching and clearing his 
throat loudly to expectorate into the bamboo receptacle 
on his smoking-stand, after the custom of Japanese 
gentlemen upon awakening, stared at her with sleepy 
annoyance. Her rich black silk kimono was kilted up, 
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her sleeves tucked back with a red tasuki or cord passed 
yokewise around her shoulders, and a blue-and-white 
cotton handkerchief perched rakishly on her gray coif- 
fure. 

‘You look like a servant, mother!’ grumbled Tsu- 
rumi. ‘There are five girls in this household to do that 
work. Why should you be doing it?’ 

‘Lazy good-for-nothings,’ scolded his mother lightly. 
‘I wouldn’t trust one of them; she would be giggling 
instead of tending to business.’ > 

O Tome San was in her element with her eldest son 
home to wait upon. The years of his absence had been 
long for her; all of her cronies were happily installed as 
mothers-in-law in the households of their sons, pleasingly 
vested with authority to pamper the grandbabies, order 
their daughters-in-law around all day, and queen it over 
the entire household. O Tome San had had two brief 
years of that delightful position when Ichijiro first 
married the docile Nami, who was his cousin, selected 
from several candidates by old Hachirobei, but after 
Ichijiro had begun his foreign tours, time had hung 
heavily upon O Tome’s hands. 

Nami was an excellent housekeeper, and, moreover, the 
castle at Nagao was under the direction of an efficient old 
major-domo; both of them entirely too meek and biddable 
to afford O Tome San any pleasure at all. They did what- 
ever she told them without protest, and unfortunately 
there had been several instances in which O Tome San’s 
commands had not been of the wisest; that business of the 
cracked godown, for instance. Usui, the major-domo, had 
intended to tear it down and build afresh, but O Tome San, 
scolding him for extravagance for want of anything else 
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to do, had insisted upon the cracked wall being patched. 
It was unfortunate economy, for the next typhoon 
arrived before the mud had dried and washed away the 
entire wall, ruining quantities of silk stored in rolls 
therein, and rousing the wrath of old Hachirobei, who 
with fiendish timeliness arrived on the heels of the storm. 

It would not have been polite to the exalted position of 
the mother of the prospective heir to censure her action, 
but Hachirobei, instead, under pretext of sparing her 
trouble, carried her off to Tokyo and installed her as 
mistress in his own household, where he allowed her to 
give whatever orders she pleased and then stumped 
around behind her, calmly countermanding them. It was 
an amusing farce which every one, including the servants, 
understood, but which none voiced; Hachirobei through 
affection for the old lady whose life was so empty with 
husband dead and son far away; O Tome San because her 
lifelong training restrained her from speaking her mind to 
the male head of the family; and the servants because they 
knew well on which side their bread was buttered. O Tome 
San satisfied her housewifely instincts by girding herself 
each morning like a scrubwoman, and puttering over 
tasks which the rosy-cheeked little maids could have done 
in half the time. 

Tsurumi, after two cups of tea had cleared away the 
fog of sleep from his mind, sat up on his futon (quilts) and 
lighted a cigarette. 

‘Mother, bring me my tablets,’ he said. ‘There was 
something I meant to do this morning.’ 

O Tome San found the tablets, laid on the shelf beside 
Ichijiro’s watch, and, having handed them to him, squat- 
ted on her heels beside his quilt and brought out her own 
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little silver pipe from her girdle. Her son, glancing at the 
memorandum he had made the night before, began to plan 
his campaign. He must see Hachirobei, and secure his co- 
operation. Also, there would be a call to make upon 
Paula Payne. One did not call upon foreign women in the 
morning; that must wait until tea-time. Meanwhile he 
could begin instructing his mother in the réle she was to 
play. He had known since childhood how simple it was to 
twist his doting mother around his little finger. 

‘Kachan,’ he began, guzzling his third cup of tea, ‘I 
have decided to divorce Nami.’ 

‘He, he, he!’ cackled O Tome San, who never had liked 
the patient Nami, chiefly because Hachirobei had selected 
the bride without consulting her. ‘I wondered how long 
you would put up with her stupidity. She has no spirit, 
that girl; all she thinks about is little Sato. I grant you 
she is a good mother, but any woman ought to be able to 
do more than look after one chick. Why, would you be- 
lieve it, the last time I was at the castle I found mildew all 
over the best futon in the godown, and she said she had 
not had time to rip them and put them out in the sun be- 
cause Sato had wanted her to sew a little soldier suit for 
him.’ 

Tsurumi interrupted her garrulity. 

“Yes, yes, is it really so? Well, that may be, but that is 
not my reason for divorcing her. Had you heard that lam 
going to be Ambassador to the United States next year?’ 

‘Honto? Truly? That is indeed an honor. But why 
did old Hachirobei say nothing to me? Ichi, your uncle is 
very forgetful of me; he never tells me anything that is 
going on. Thank the gods, now you are home, I can look 
for a little respectful treatment.’ 
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‘Certainly, Mother,’ soothed Ichijiro, seeing now what 
tack to take with the old lady. ‘Yes, indeed, I shall need 
your advice often. Now this matter of Nami; I have not 
mentioned it to my uncle yet.’ 

‘Well, I can tell you he won’t take it well,’ chirped O 
Tome San. ‘He is positively foolish about Nami, won’t 
hear a word against her, is always sending her up pre- 
sents and bundles of toys for Sato. You'll have to cook 
up a good reason to get him to agree to a divorce.’ 

‘Don’t worry, Mother, I have one he cannot gainsay. 
The truth of it is that in my position as Ambassador I 
shall need a wife who is capable of being hostess for me in 
the foreign style. Now Nami, as you know, has no 
worldly poise at all; she couldn’t open her head to enter- 
tain a guest to save her life.’ 

‘Umph! I can see through a stone as well as the next,’ 
said his mother, tapping out the ashes from her pipe and 
tucking it back in her girdle. ‘The chauffeur told the cook, 
and he told the maid who told me that you went to see 
Umeko the geisha last night. I suppose you intend to 
marry her. That will cost you a pretty penny, I can tell 
you. She is very popular. I wouldn’t wonder if it would 
take twenty thousand yen to buy her out. 

‘Still,’ she went on, nodding her old head shrewdly, ‘she 
is said to be very clever, and I know Mikimoto Dan took 
a geisha for his wife when he went to Paris, and they say 
that she learned to wear those indecent foreign kimono 
that show a woman’s skin right down to her wishbone and 
to dance all those dances with men’s arms around her, and 
yet, when she came back, the Empress herself received 
her in audience and gave her the sixth order of the Rising 
Sun. So perhaps it would be worth twenty thousand to 
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get Umeko, and maybe, since she is getting rather old, 
you could get her a little cheaper.’ 

‘Wait, Mother!’ Ichijiro, despairing of a pause in her 
rattling flow of words, interrupted her rather rudely. ‘I 
am not going to marry Umeko; I don’t want a geisha wife, 
because Americans have a prejudice against them.’ 

‘Is that so? Well, Americans are queer people, anyway. 
Every one knows that. I suppose you are looking for a 
countess ormaybea princess. Since the constitution, some 
of the poorer nobility aren’t half so fussy about whom 
they marry. Countess Kiku, did you hear? She ran away 
and married her father’s cook. Oh, I can tell you there 
was a high scandal over that; they made her come back all 
dressed in white as though she were a corpse and go down 
to Ise to the shrine to abjure her connection with the 
family. But still and all, a Tsurumi is different from a 
cook, and a noble ear is no deafer than yours or mine to 
the jingle of money. Hachirobei probably could arrange 
for you to get a countess at the very least.’ 

‘I'd like another cup of tea,’ said Tsurumi. To keep the 
old lady busy was apparently the only way to keep her 
quiet, and, as she occupied herself with brewing a fresh 
pot, he seized the opportunity. 

‘T intend to marry an American, Mother,’ he said, talk- 
ing rapidly. ‘Now I need you to help me. No one but you 
can do what I want done. Listen now; don’t interrupt me. 
Stop putting tobacco into the teapot! Never mind about 
the tea, anyhow. Sit down here and I will tell you what 
I want done.’ 

Having gained her attention, he hammered home his 
instructions, and dressed. 

‘Mind now,’ he cautioned her, ‘don’t say anything of 
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this to any one, yet. Get yourself packed up and take the 
noon train to Nagao. I leave it to you to break the news to 
Nami. Tell her I am coming up to-morrow and send Sato 
down here; Usui can bring him. I don’t want to be there 
when Nami says good-bye to him; it would be needlessly 
distressing. I will make arrangements to-day to have him 
entered in the junior school of the Imperial University. 
It is high time he was out of women’s hands and learning 
to be a man.’ | 

‘Yes, yes,’ promised his mother, ‘I will do it all exactly 
as you say. Everything shall be ready when you come to- 
morrow. Leave Nami to me; but if I were you I would 
divorce her before I said anything to Hachirobei about it. 
He is liable to make a terrible row, I warn you.’ 

‘Never fear,’ answered her son, slipping his toes into his 
geta at the door and crossing to the waiting motor car. 
‘It is time some one showed the old man that his day is 
over.’ 

At the office, without waiting to be announced, Tsurumi 
went boldly into Hachirobei’s private room. The old man 
squinted up at him, more toadlike than ever in a gray 
kimono. The manager of the bank controlled by the 
Tsurumi interests was with him. 

“Who let you in?’ barked Hachirobei. ‘I am busy this 
morning. I was not up all night fooling with a geisha.’ 

‘Tl wait,’ answered Tsurumi serenely, bowing to the 
bank manager and seating himself on a chair by the 
window that overlooked a square below that was filled 
with rikisha, handcarts pulled by sweating coolies, and 
men in kimono and geta. The window was of plate glass, 
the opposite wall of the room a blank expanse of plaster 
which Hachirobei had had painted dark green to over- 
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come the glaring light that tried his old eyes. Mirrored in 
the corner of the window, Ichijiro, apparently intent upon 
the scene without, could see that the bank manager had 
spread out a highly tinted map and was indicating with 
forefinger some spot upon it. Their conversation was in- 
audible to him. Once they looked over furtively in his 
direction, but Tsurumi pretended to be absorbed in the 
street below. Hachirobei motioned with his pudgy hand 
toward a pile of printed reports concerning the copper 
mines owned by the Tsurumi. The manager handed him 
one, and Hachirobei folding up the map and several 
sheets of notes inside the report, placed it in a pigeon-hole 
of his desk marked ‘Copper.’ Tsurumi noted this fact. 

_ The bank manager stood up and cleared his throat. 

‘Good-morning,’ he said, raising his voice. “ Very happy 
to have seen you, Tsurumi Ichijiro; come and see me at 
the bank if you will be so condescending.’ 

Ichijiro pretended to turn with a start. 

‘Oh, did you speak to me? I was watching the coolies 
hoist that big girder down there. Yes, indeed, I shall call 
upon you with pleasure.’ 

Hachirobei surveyed his nephew through his heavy- 
lidded eyes, as the manager closed the door behind him. 

“You overdo your indifference,’ he grunted. ‘Show me 
where I put it?’ 

‘Put what...what do you mean?’ queried Ichijiro; 
lighting a cigarette; he did not care to meet his uncle’s 
eyes. 

“You are conceited,’ growled the old man. ‘Also, you 
cannot judge men well yet. You should know that I am 
cleverer than you and you should know that candor is the 
only weapon against a man who is your superior in percep- 
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tion. I have not worked in this room for ten years with- 
out discovering the reflection in that window. You need 
some taking down. Remember, the ambassadorship is not 
settled yet!’ 

Ichijiro’s mouth twitched. 

‘Your pardon, uncle; I thought you were discussing 
private business.’ 

‘All my business is private,’ grunted Hachirobei, push- 
ing out his thick lower lip insolently, ‘but now that you 
have finished this flitting around the globe in search of 
wisdom, it is time that you were inducted into the family 
councils. It might be that we old fossils can show you 
some things of which you have not heard an echo on the 
other side of the world.’ 

Ichijiro bowed gracefully. 

‘My ears are open to your words, honorable uncle,’ he 
said deferentially. 

‘Bah!’ snorted the old man. ‘You have done nothing 
since you returned but flutter about women like a butter- 
fly intoxicated with the scent of wisteria. I doubt whether 
it be worth the expense of breath to tell you anything of 
important affairs.’ 

‘Oh, uncle,’ protested Ichijiro, ‘I have been busy on 
the scheme I outlined to you in Kobe.’ 

Hachirobei leaned the fat rolls of his nape back against 
his collar and squinted under his puffy lids at his nephew. 

‘The doorman at the office of the Minister of the 
Interior reported that last night you ordered the chauffeur 
to drive you to the Yoshiwara. This morning Umeko the 
geisha bought for herself a five-hundred-yen kimono at 
Mitsukoshi’s store. The cat purrs when she is stroked. 
What have you been telling the geisha? You mentioned 
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the other night that you had acquired a vast knowledge of 
women in your travels. May I hope that your studies 
included the art of concealing information from females? 
A woman holds a confidence as a leaky kettle conserves 
water.’ 

Behind the impassive old-ivory mask of his smooth-cut 
features, Ichijiro thought rapidly. It was extremely awk- 
ward thus to discover how complete were Hachirobei’s 
sources of information. He himself knew nothing of the 
geisha’s new kimono, and what was worse, he could not 
remember what they had talked about the night before; 
the saké had been too potent. However, it would be best 
to have this matter out once for all with old Hachirobei. 

‘T have decided to divorce Nami, as a preliminary to 
my marriage with the American girl,’ he said carelessly, 
but watching the old man keenly. ‘I may have let some- 
thing to that effect drop last night, and Umeko jumped at 
the conclusion that she would be Nami’s successor. It does 
not matter.’ 

To Ichijiro’s surprise, his uncle leaned back, folded 
his arms in his ample kimono sleeves, and smiled until 
his eyes disappeared entirely in the creases of his fat 
cheeks. 

‘Ahum!’ he chuckled. ‘I thought a breath of the plum 
blossom in your nostrils would efface the rank perfume of 
these foreign women. I am glad to see you have come to 
your senses. This is no time to be mooning after American 
heiresses. I think you wrong O Nami San, but after all 
you are getting mature, and should havea little latitude 
about these personal matters. If you are willing to forget 
this rigmarole you talked about Fo oct women, and con- 
sider marrying Umeko, I will help you.’ 
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He nodded judicially till his chins waggled on his 
bosom. 

‘Yes, we will see about buying out Umeko a little later. 
But see here; this cable dispatch is important. America is 
rumored to be about to sign a treaty with England to take 
joint action in abolishing extra-territoriality and foreign 
concessions in China. That means all our investments in 
China will become valueless. It is unparalleled treachery 
on the part of America; we have never interfered with her 
conduct toward Mexico; we made no protest to her ac- 
quiring Alaska, the Panana Canal, the Philippines, Guam, 
Honolulu. Each of those was a step in America’s march 
across the Pacific. Now if she joins hands with England, 
the situation becomes intolerable.’ 

He unfolded the map, pointing with pudgy forefinger at 
points ringed in red. 

‘See here! Australia, Singapore, Hongkong, Manila, 
Guam, Honolulu, Alaska. Japan is ringed in by these 
points belonging to England and America.’ 

Ichijiro nodded, his thin curved nose pulled downward 
by the compression of his lips. 

‘What can we do?’ he asked. ‘It is no use to appeal to 
the League. England dominates it. I see no value in a 
counter-alliance with Russia. The Soviet has no navy, 
no army of any significance.’ 

‘Yah!’ snarled Hachirobei. ‘Only the weakling seeks 
friends in the hour of danger. Nippon must protect her- 
self alone. We will strike before the enemy complete their 
preparations. They are closing in on us, to strangle us as 
they tried to do to Germany. Germany leaped first; but 
for the internal collapse of her Government, she would 
have won her war. Japan will not desert her Emperor. 
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The whole nation will be solidly behind us when the day 
comes.’ 

Ichijiro’s eyes gleamed with the cold light of two onyx 
jewels. He touched his lips delicately with the tip of his 
tongue. ‘ 

‘You mean — ?’ he prompted. 

‘I mean that Japan must be ready for war upon 
America!’ 

A clerk entered, bowed, and reminded Hachirobei that 
he had an appointment with a Cabinet officer. The old 
man heaved his bulky body from the chair and struggled, 
panting with the effort, into a capelike overcoat which 
the clerk held for him. 

‘I will tell you more later,’ he wheezed to Ichijiro, 
turning in the door. ‘For the present, keep away from the 
geisha; there must be no whisper of this abroad until the 
plans are completed.’ 

He passed down the corridor with his heavy, swaying 
tread. Ichijiro stood frowning. Here was an unlooked-for 
check to his schemes in regard to Paula Payne. With war 
imminent, he could not get around old Hachirobei with 
smooth arguments as to the expediency of marrying an 
American. And yet, he was resolved to carry through this 
thing. He was mad with desire to possess Paula Payne. 
Deliberately the night before he had gone to the geisha to 
see whether he could not cool the fever in his veins with 
the charms of a Japanese girl, but even in the geisha’s 
presence his mind had been obsessed with visions of the 
sleek bobbed head and great blue eyes of the American. 

He would rush the thing through immediately, saying 
nothing to Hachirobei; the old man would be engrossed in 
these multitudinous preparations for war. He would get 
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Paula to the castle at Nagao and win her for his own; then 
Hachirobei perforce must accept the situation. Mean- 
while, the geisha must be quieted. It would not do to 
have her advertising to all Tokyo that she hoped to marry 
Ichijiro Tsurumi. 

He went downstairs swiftly in his flowing silks and 
stepped into the roadster he had left at the curb. Looking 
at his wrist-watch he saw that he had time to interview 
Umeko before lunch, and after lunch he would call upon 
Paula Payne at her hotel. 


CHAPTER XV 
The Dwarfed Trees of Nippon 


GERTRUDE GOTHORPE was seated in one of the shabby, 
worn leather armchairs in the American Ambassador’s 
study. Her silver-headed walking-stick leaned against the 
arm; her well-polished stout tan boots were comfortably 
crossed. She herself was not conscious of the quizzical 
narrowing of her brown eyes, though the Ambassador who 
sat at his desk, knitting his long fingers in his characteris- 
tic gesture, felt the unexpressed cynicism of the lady 
journalist and was troubled by it. 

Edgar Pruyn was cursed with the ability to penetrate 
another’s mental processes coupled with the lack of power 
to convert or sway them. Very early in his career both he 
and his superiors had recognized that he made a very poor 
trial lawyer but an excellent counsel. His perceptions were 
just, his ideals high and detached; in that detachment lay 
his greatest handicap; he wanted the warm enthusiasm, 
the gift of ardent partisanship that moulds men or 
juries. 

‘I fear I have not convinced ia Miss Gothorpe,’ he 
said apologetically. 

‘You have given me some excellent platitudes,’ said 
Gertrude with her blunt frankness, softened by the dis- 
arming candor of her smile. ‘But I could have thought 
those up myself in New York. I came to Japan to get 
some facts.’ 

The Ambassador looked away from her shrewd, mildly 
accusing gaze, dropping his eyes on the desk before him. 
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A calendar memorandum pad lay on its neatly ordered 
mahogany surface. 

‘Ah,’ said the Ambassador with relief, ‘I had forgotten. 
Miss Gothorpe, I am lunching to-day with a man who has 
more facts at his finger-tips than any other white man in 
Japan. Suppose I telephone and ask if I may bring you 
along?’ 

An hour later the Embassy motor deposited the Am- 
bassador and Gertrude Gothorpe at the end of a nar- 
row lane. High wooden fences bordered it, the green of 
camellia bushes rising behind them. They picked their 
way through the mud, pushed open a small gate above 
which was affixed a sign of shining brass, black-lettered 
in English and Japanese with the name and telephone 
number of John T. Sims. The Japanese syllabification 
transformed the name to ‘Simisu.’ 

The Ambassador had been telling Gertrude a brief 
history of this New England Professor of English at the 
Imperial University; how he had lived in Japan for the last 
forty years without learning Japanese, and yet by his 
kindly, understanding nature had won to a closer grasp of 
the Japanese character than had been attained by scholars 
who had made themselves authorities on the Japanese 
language. Hundreds of affectionate pupils had poured out 
to him their problems, their aspirations; raw schoolboys 
whom he had taught patiently years before were now 
prominent officials and statesmen who still maintained a 
warm friendship with their old teacher. Professor Sims 
was a frequent guest at the Imperial Palace. His advice 
was sought alike by the Japanese and by American states- 
men. 

He lived in a green frame house, oddly reminiscent of 
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New England architecture in spite of its exotic setting of a 
Japanese garden. The living-room into which they were 
ushered displayed a similar mingling of a loved home 
atmosphere with a foreign culture. It had a Brussels 
carpet, faded and threadbare, a Franklin stove in which 
burned a bright coal fire, red-plush spring rockers. Yet on 
the mantel stood rare old red and blue Imari jars, classical 
kakemono with Chinese landscapes hung on the walls, a 
rich brocaded priest’s robe was thrown over the corner of 
the upright piano. It was not a beautiful room, but it had 
a distinct and agreeable personality, and it matched the 
man who rose to greet them cordially. 

An elderly ‘boy’ in black silk kimono and noiseless 
white tabi carried in a small table, set it deftly with 
three covers, and served luncheon promptly. 

‘We are informal,’ said Professor Sims with a smile to 
Gertrude, ‘but the dining-room is heated only by a fire- 
place, and I am afraid you might feel it chilly. You have 
noticed already, I suppose, Miss Gothorpe, that Japan is 
not yet Westernized at all points. And while the Japan- 
ese are quite comfortable with an hibachi containing two 
or threesticks of charcoal, you, coming straight from steam- 
heated New York, might find the system inadequate.’ 

‘Yes, but Ilike this,’ answered Gertrude. ‘It typifies in 
a way the compromise that we Americans must make to 
get in touch with Japan. Professor, you have brought 
up just the subject I am interested in. To what de- 
gree, precisely, do you think the Japanese have become 
Westernized?’ 

‘To an unfortunate degree, Miss Gothorpe,’ said the 
Professor. 

The Ambassador raised his eyebrows in distress. 
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‘Sims,’ he protested, ‘I beg of you! Miss Gothorpe, I 
think I explained over the telephone, represents the 
American press. Now do be careful what impression you 
give her.’ 

Gertrude grinned frankly at the Professor. She liked 
his thin, high-nosed face with the shaggy gray mustache 
above the wide genial mouth, the mild blue eyes and the 
thatch of gray hair. 

‘Do I have a “yellow” tinge, sir?’ she asked. 

‘Not at all,’ returned the Professor, twinkling. ‘In my 
experience red hair denotes rather a practical disposition 
which seeks for facts and sifts them sufficiently to avoid 
sensationalism. I am not in the least afraid of Miss 
Gothorpe, Pruyn. I think we can talk with her quite 
frankly.’ 

The Ambassador shrugged his shoulders slightly. 
Personalities in the first paragraph of conversation 
seemed dubiously poor taste; but he sensed that in two 
minutes the lady journalist had reached a footing with the 
Professor that he himself had not yet attained in two 
years. He regretted the impulse that had led him to in- 
troduce Gertrude to the Professor, but it was too late now 
to do anything about it. Meditatively he attacked the fish 
which the ‘boy’ set before him. 

‘Define your use of the word “‘unfortunate,”’ Professor, 
please,’ challenged Gertrude. ‘Do you mean that 
Westernization has been bad for the Japanese?’ 

‘Fundamentally, no; but practically it has created 
some very difficult problems,’ said the Professor, ‘and, as 
common in many phases of history, it is not the first 
generation, but the second and third, in which the rank- 
ness of new growth appears after grafting.’ 
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‘You would naturally see that evolution in your 
particular line,’ commented Gertrude. ‘I suppose in 
forty years, you have taught the sons of your first pu- 
pils.’ 

‘Yes, even the grandsons,’ said the old teacher. “My 
first pupils in English were grown men, eager to acquire 
the Western knowledge which they perceived necessary 
if they were to cope with foreign nations on an equal 
footing.’ 

He shook his head slowly. ‘It happens that I can give 
you a concrete example,’ he continued. ‘I have just been 
talking with an old Japanese friend of mine about a rather 
pitiful case. Had you heard yet, Pruyn? The Council of 
Peers have degraded young Kitosato from the family 
succession and have reprimanded his father, the old 
Count, for failing to educate the boy in a proper manner.’ 

‘How stupid!’ exclaimed the Ambassador with an- 
noyance. ‘The Count gave the boy every opportunity. 
He sent him abroad for several years to study at the best 
foreign universities. This is reactionary! Don’t they 
realize the negative effect such a public reprimand will 
have on the movement for foreign education of promising 
young men? Could you not dissuade them, Sims?’ 

Gertrude looked from one to the other. 

‘Is Kitosato the chap who jumped into the lake witha 
geisha and then swam ashore while she drowned?’ she 
queried. 

‘Yes,’ said the Ambassador crossly. ‘I suppose you have 
read it in the papers. Publicity is ill advised in such cases. 
There must have been a weak moral streak in the boy, for- 
getting his family traditions, deserting a charming wife and 
two children for a geisha, and then lacking even the cour- 
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age to carry out his suicide pact made in a moment of in- 
fatuation. The less said about it, the better.’ 

‘T differ with you,’ remarked Sims. ‘This is, in my 
opinion, a very typical case, an interesting commentary 
on the results of foreign education for the Japanese youth.’ 

“You don’t mean that he fell in love with a geisha be- 
cause he had been educated abroad?’ asked Gertrude. 

The Ambassador frowned. It was his pet theory that 
foreign education for the Japanese led to a broader inter- 
national understanding. Sims should not have brought up 
this sensational scandal in the presence of a newspaper 
woman. But Sims smiled at Gertrude and began to speak 
with enthusiasm. 

‘Not the falling in love, but the way he went about it,’ 
he corrected. ‘Had he bought out the geisha from her 
guild and established her as his mistress in a country 
besso, it would have been quite proper. Had he even been 
able to fulfill his suicide pact with her, he would have be- 
come quite a hero... their grave would doubtless have 
become a popular place of pilgrimage for sentimental 
lower-class couples. 

‘It is this shilly-shallying, this failure to resolve himself, 
that has disgusted the Peers. The boy had neither the 
stoicism of his traditional Japanese philosophy, nor the 
true abnegation of his acquired Christian philosophy. He 
fell between two stools.’ 

‘Tsee,’ said Gertrude. ‘You mean he should either have 
felt the world well lost for love in a pagan abandon, or he 
should have virtuously been true to his wife. But why 
blame his education? Surely our Christian morality 
inculcates noble ideals.’ 

The Ambassador smiled with relief; the journalist 
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‘seemed to be approaching his own favorite field of moral 
theory and reflection. The Professor gesticulated fer- 
vently with his fork. 

‘Precisely ; but you must realize that the Japanese mind 
is of an imitative and not a philosophic character. They 
judge our religion, our morality, precisely as they estimate 
the value of our industrialism and science. They are 
influenced not by the theory but by the results.’ 

Gertrude grimaced. 

‘I’d hate to have my religion judged by my conduct,’ 
she admitted. ‘I ama perfectly good professing Christian, 
but Lord knows I am no saint.’ 

‘We won’t be personal about it,’ said the Professor 
genially. ‘It is sufficient to look at our civilization. Ad- 
mittedly the United States is predominantly a Christian 
nation ...and yet after nineteen hundred years of educa- 
tion by Christian standards, the human race in the United 
States is still struggling with the manifestations of all that 
is contrary to Christian tenets. We have graft in our 
politics, crime in our streets, sin in our private lives. We 
present a very poor example of the doctrine which we 
profess.’ 3 

The Ambassador waved away his plate untouched and 
raising his hand protestingly cleared his throat to speak, 
but the Professor ignored him. 

‘The consequence of this conflict between the theory 
and the practice of our Christian teaching is that when a 
Japanese youth is transplanted from his traditional en- 
vironment and educated in foreign schools, he finds no 
soil in his new life for the roots of the new ideals which he 
accepts intellectually.’ 

Gertrude’s eyes narrowed, she reached mechanically 
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for a cigarette, lit it, blew a cloud of smoke from her wide 
sensitive nostrils. 

‘IT see,’ she said, squinting unbeautifully in her effort 
to seize the simile she sought. ‘It is like those dwarf pine 
trees one sees at the street fairs in Japan. For years the 
tree has been pruned and trained to fit the Japanese pot in 
which it is planted; but they tell me that if you transplant 
them and cease the pruning, they shoot up rank, and 
generally die because their roots are not strong enough to 
nourish the new growth.’ 

‘Precisely,’ said the Professor. ‘A very good journalis- 
tic touch. I should not have thought of phrasing it so, but 
you are quite right.’ 

‘T protest,’ said the Ambassador, his long white hands 
raised in a gesture of pushing away a swarm of elusive 
butterflies. ‘You will pardon me for saying so, Miss 
Gothorpe; but really I feel most strongly about this tend- 
ency of the press to generalize from isolated incidents. 
If you publish a story like this, you can practically ruin all 
our efforts toward an exchange of foreign scholars, toward 
international exchange of knowledge, of education.’ 

‘Pooh!’ said Gertrude imperturbably, while the 
Professor smiled approvingly at her frankness in bearding 
the Ambassador. ‘Criticism never hurt a just cause. You 
need not blame Professor Sims; he is not my only source of 
information. It happens that I came over on the steamer 
with young Ichijiro Tsurumi; there, if you please, is a 
striking example of foreign education grafted upon Jap- 
anese stock.’ 

The Ambassador brightened at the name. 

‘Ah, yes, a most promising young man, and a fine old 
name,’ he ejaculated. 
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‘Promising is the very word,’ said Gertrude dryly. “I 
happen to know that, though Tsurumi is married and has 
a child, he carried on a marked flirtation with an attrac- 
tive young American girl on board ship.’ 

‘And I can supplement that,’ contributed the Professor. 
‘Since his return, it is common gossip that, though Ichi- 
jiro has not yet been to the castle in Nagao to see his wife 
and child, he has been a nightly visitor to a popular geisha 
who for three years has been capitalizing a popular im- 
pression that she is reserved for marriage with Tsurumi. 

‘Moreover, I have heard that there is a decided rift 
between young Tsurumi and old Hachirobei, the head of 
the family. Before Ichijiro returned, Hachirobei was 
negotiating industriously to have Ichijiro appointed as 
next Ambassador to Washington. Since seeing his 
nephew, the old man has dropped the subject and the men 
I know are speculating considerably as to why Hachi- 
robei has not yet taken Ichijiro to call formally upon the 
peers and statesmen who might encourage his appoint- 
ment.’ 

‘Gossip, gossip!’ replied the Ambassador impatiently. 
‘Sims, really you should not indulge in this tittle-tattle 
before a representative of the press.’ 

He rose and bowed to Gertrude. 

‘I must go; I have an appointment. May I not drop 
you at the hotel on my way, Miss Gothorpe?’ 

Gertrude extinguished her cigarette and smiled at the 
Professor with camaraderie. 

‘I guess we should make the Ambassador quite miser- 
able if I stay on swapping more gossip, Professor,’ she 
grinned, ‘but I take it the dwarfed tree simile still holds 
good?’ : 
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As they drove toward the hotel, the Ambassador 
exerted himself to undo the mischief which he felt he had 
unintentionally caused by introducing the journalist to 
the Professor. 

‘Really, Miss Gothorpe, you must not take too literally 
the Professor’s cynicism. He is getting on in years, and I 
suppose it is disappointing, after a life spent in educating 
the Japanese, to have such sad incidents develop as that 
of young Kitosato. Sims lacks perspective; he has not 
been home for fifteen years, you must remember; the 
exceptional failure bulks too big in his consciousness and 
colors too darkly his estimate of his work.’ 

“You think so?’ said Gertrude with an effort to be 
polite to her host. 

She was seated on the Ambassador’s right. Urbane, 
courteous, in his impeccable frock coat and silk hat, the 
diplomat bent attentively toward her oblivious to the 
tangle of passing traffic about the car. 

Over his shoulder Gertrude caught a glimpse of an 
expensively glittering maroon roadster that shot past 
them and turned the corner leading to the Imperial Hotel. 


Ichijiro Tsurumi was driving the roadster, and beside - 


him, in her Frenchy little blue taffeta and pansy-wreathed 
hat, sat Paula Payne; and in the wide blue eyes of the 
American girl Gertrude thought she perceived an ex- 
pression of shy pleasure that was distinctly disquieting to 
the journalist. 

The Ambassador was ieiie, but Gertrude had no idea 
of what he had said; she was preoccupied with wondering 
what Ichijiro Tsurumi could have said to make Paula 
Payne appear shyly pleased. 


~CHAPTER XVI 
An Invitation to the Castle 


In the tiny box of a police station beside the gate that 
gave entrance to the geisha quarter, Paula faced the two 
diminutive, white-gloved policemen with their short 
swords girded in such business-like fashion on the hip, and 
the tall, long-haired Japanese youth, their other prisoner. 
A white furrow, marked near the chin with a streak of 
welling blood, ran down his cheek, showing where Paula’s 
parasol ferrule had exacted swift retribution for his affront 
in spitting in her face as she alighted from her rikisha. 

Once inside the station, the policemen released the arms 
of both prisoners. One policeman seated himself at a desk, 
picking up a brush and dipping it in the container of black 
ink. On the desk lay a book of thin rice paper, ruled off in 
squares headed by Japanese characters. Even before he 
began directing unintelligible inquiries at her in Japanese, 
Paula knew that she was about to be ‘booked on the 
police register.’ 

At that instant there came a knock upon the door. 
The policeman laid down his brush and rose bowing. 
Paula turned and saw Ichijiro Tsurumi. 

‘Oh, Mr. Tsurumi!’ she cried thankfully. ‘Oh, I am so 
glad to see you. I am in terrible trouble. This awful- 
looking man here spat in my face, for no reason what- 
ever. Just walked up to me and did it. It made me so 
angry that, before I thought, I poked my parasol into his 
cheek. And then the policemen ran out and arrested us 
both.’ 
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“Yes, yes, it was extremely unfortunate,’ said Tsurumi, 
soothingly. ‘I saw it all, as I was passing in my motor. 
Regrettably I could not stop the car and alight in time. 
However, now I will explain to the police. Excuse me, 
please, while I speak to them.’ 

He lapsed into rapid, soft Japanese. The police listened 
respectfully, sucking in their breath hissingly, ejaculating 
from time to time, ‘Ah, sao de gozaimasuka?’ One who 
understood the fine distinctions of the language would 
have realized that this phrase expressed extreme deference 
on the part of the police, who ordinarily are as authorita- 
tive in their bearing as a Canadian Mounted policeman in 
a frontier camp. As Tsurumi continued, they cast curious 
glances toward Paula and scowled significantly at the rash 
youth with the long hair. 

‘Now it is quite all right,’ said Tsurumi, turning to 
Paula. ‘This young man is student with Bolshevist 
tendencies. He committed an unforgivable act of rude- 
ness under total misapprehension. Your rikisha man did 
wrong to bring you here; this place is not fit for a foreign 
lady to come. The policemen wish to make sincere 
apologies that they detained you; they will see that the 
young man is properly punished. I shall be very happy to 
drive you back to the hotel in my motor car.’ 

The police bowed elaborately; the long-haired youth 
glared sullenly; and Paula followed Tsurumi out to the 
roadster, where he helped her in, dismissing the chauffeur 
and taking the wheel himself. 

Driving back to the hotel, Paula told Tsurumi of the 
departure of her father and husband, and how she had en- 
deavored to see a little of Tokyo by herself, with un- 
fortunate consequences. Tsurumi was very sympathetic. 
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‘To me it is surprising, almost incomprehensible,’ he 
said smoothly, ‘how American husbands leave their 
wives so unprotected. You have been in Japan but three 
days, yet it has been my great privilege already to rescue 
you twice from unpleasant situations. If I dared, I should 
say that Mr. Payne did not properly value the possession 
of such a charming wife, since he is so neglectful of her 
safety.’ 

Paula blushed. 

‘I am sure I have a great deal to thank you for, Mr. 
Tsurumi. I don’t know what I should have done without 
you.’ 

‘Tam happy to have been of service,’ murmured Tsu- 
rumi, ‘but I feel anxious, since it is necessary that I leave 
Tokyo for a few days. I shall be worrying lest fresh 
accidents overwhelm you when I am not near to come to 
the rescue.’ 

‘Dear me,’ said Paula, half playfully, half in earnest. 
‘T shall be lost if I can’t feel that you are hovering some- 
where in the background to play guardian angel.’ 

As though the idea had just struck him, Tsurumi turned 
to her with a winning smile. 

‘I wonder,’ he said hesitantly. ‘There is nothing to 
keep you here in Tokyo, is there, Mrs. Payne?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Paula, feeling a little thrill 
at the expression in his black eyes. 

‘It just occurred to me,’ answered Tsurumi, guiding the 
car skillfully between two carts whose horses reared and 
snapped viciously, missing Paula’s shoulder by inches — 
‘why could you not make a visit to my poor home in the 
country? My mother would be delighted to entertain 
you, and we could show you some very beautiful scenery. 
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In the spring, we have very fine landscapes at Nagao. I 
owe a debt to your countrymen for agreeable entertain- 
ment of myself in America, and if you will honor us, I shall 
feel that I am repaying your country’s courtesy.’ 

Put so delicately, Paula saw nothing in the invitation 
which should prevent its acceptance. Her morning’s 
adventure, coming so soon after the Kobe experience, had 
confirmed her timidity about traveling alone. Moreover, 
a chance to see a real Japanese home, and undoubtedly 
a very sumptuous one, since Gertrude had told her of the 
prominence of the Tsurumi family, was much more attrac- 
tive in prospect than burying herself in a construction 
camp in the wilds whenever it should please Bob to 
summon her to join him. 

Before they reached the hotel, she had promised 
Tsurumi to accompany him on the morrow to Nagao. 

‘The journey by train is rather a trying one, with several 
changes to make,’ the Japanese told her. ‘I will take the 
limousine and drive you up over the road. That will allow 
us to stop at Nikko, which you must surely see. The 
Japanese proverb, you know, says, “Do not apply the 
term ‘magnificent’ until you have seen Nikko!”’’ 

Seeing that his point was gained already, Tsurumi 
astutely left her at the entrance to the Imperial. Better not 
to give her an opportunity to reconsider or draw back. 

‘T will call for you at nine to-morrow,’ he said, having 
hurried around to assist her in alighting. 

Coming downstairs a few minutes later for a belated 
luncheon, Paula encountered in the lobby Gertrude 
Gothorpe, who was standing near the desk reading a 
telegram. 

‘Hello,’ said Gertrude genially, cramming the flimsy 
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white paper into her jacket pocket. ‘Going in to lunch? 
I’ve had mine, but I’ll come sit with you while you eat. 
What have you been doing all morning?’ 

Listening with one ear to Paula’s expurgated account 
of a sight-seeing tour of the Tokyo streets, Gertrude 
puzzled over a fresh angle to the problem which had been 
presented by Professor Sims’s remarks on the disintegrat- 
ing effect of foreign education on the Japanese character. 
Her telegram, of which she said nothing to Paula, had been 
from John Turner, sent the night before from Morioka. 
It asked Gertrude to take Paula under her wing in his 
absence. The wording was matter-of-fact, but it had 
brought a warm glow to Gertrude’s heart. She was reluc- 
tant to confess, even to herself, how fond she was becoming 
of the grizzled, obstinate, forceful engineer; and she read 
into his request a trust and liking for herself that touched 
her deeply. 

Looking after Paula became a vicarious opportunity to 
express her deep feeling for Paula’s father, and yet Ger- 
trude, for all her plain face and her thirty-five years of 
competent spinsterhood, shrank shyly from telling Paula 
of the telegram from John Turner. Which was better judg- 
ment than Gertrude knew, since Turner had not tele- 
graphed to Paula, and Bob, unable to be sentimental in a 
telegram, had written a long letter, ignorant that it would 
be two days on the way in the slow Japanese post. Had 
Paula known that Gertrude had heard from John Turner, 
when she herself had as yet had no word from either Bob 
or her father, she would have been much less cordial 
toward Gertrude. 

‘I’m thinking of running up to Nikko to-morrow,’ said 
Gertrude. ‘I have to wait several days for an appointment 
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with the man I want to see, and it looks like a good chance. 
Why don’t you come with me? It will be awfully stupid 
for you here alone in the hotel, and I know you would like 
Nikko. 

‘It’s the burial-place of the Tokugawa Shoguns, the old 
lords who practically imprisoned the Emperor at Kioto and 
from Tokyo ruled in his name according to their own sweet 
will. Around their tombs at Nikko is a collection of the 
most marvelous red-lacquer temples in a setting of crypto- 
meria trees rather like California redwoods.’ 

She had been chattering on, her eyes bent on her 
cigarette; now she looked up at Paula, who seemed em- 
barrassed. 

“What’s the matter?’ asked Gertrude bluntly. ‘Don’t 
you care for my society? Is that it?’ 

Paula was indeed in a dilemma. She lacked thecourage 
for brutal directness of speech like Gertrude’s, and yet she 
dared not tell the obvious lie that presented itself, for she 
remembered that Tsurumi had said he would stop at 
Nikko en route to his home. If she pleaded that she was 
bound to wait in Tokyo for Bob, then as sure as fate she 
would run into Gertrude in Nikko when she went there 
with Tsurumi, and Gertrude already had commented 
several times on her apparent intimacy with the Japanese. 
There was nothing for it but to tell the truth, much as she 
disliked to do so. 

‘Oh, no,’ she said mendaciously, ‘I should love to go 
with you... but unfortunately I already have made other 
plans. Mr. Tsurumi has invited me to visit his mother at 
their home in the country, and I believe we pass through 
Nikko on the way. Perhans we shall see you there. I hope 
so,’ she added brightly. 
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Gertrude pushed her plate away, leaned her elbows on 
the table, and looked straight at Paula. 

‘Look here, I’d like to know just what you are up to. 
Either you are terribly innocent, or you are awfully deep, 
young woman, and I swear I don’t know which.’ 

Paula drew herself up. 

‘I don’t see why you should insult me,’ she flashed, 
‘and I don’t know what business of yours it is; but surely 
there is nothing remarkable about my wanting to see 
something of a genuine Japanese home, and no reason in 
the world why I should not accept a courteous invita- 
tion.’ Pal saint 
‘If that were all,’ answered Gertrude slowly, ‘it would 
be quite all right. I’d give my eyes myself to get inside a 
Japanese home — what a write-up it would make! But, 
somehow, I don’t trust this Tsurumi boy. I can’t put it 
into words, but I don’t feel right about it.’ 

They were both silent while the attentive boy changed 
the plates and served the dessert of grated chestnuts piled 
with whipped cream. Gertrude was thinking of John 
Turner’s request to look after his little girl, wondering 
how far she could go without offending Paula. Darn these 
touchy little schoolgirls, she thought irritably, they have 
the dignity of a duchess and the sense of a rabbit. And 
Paula was guiltily trying to assure herself that actually 
nothing but her interest in typical Japanese surroundings 
impelled her to accept Tsurumi’s invitation. Ne 

‘Well,’ said Gertrude, lighting a cigarette, ‘if that’s the 
case, if you really don’t see any harm in it, then I guess 
the time has come for me to break the rule of a lifetime 
and butt into some one else’s business. 

‘Child, I’m old enough to be your mother’... she 
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paused, a dull flush reddening her thin cheeks. The words 
were a betrayal of her hopes; there was nothing in the world 
that Gertrude Gothorpe wanted so much as to be John 
Turner’s wife. She bent over to crush out the cigarette 
and light another. 

‘Had a hole in it,’ she explained huskily, ‘wouldn’t 
draw. What I’m getting at is this. You evidently don’t 
know it, but you are letting yourself in for a lot of un- 
pleasant publicity. Japanese men, as a rule, pay no atten- 
tion to foreign women. 

‘Now Tsurumi has been absolutely laying himself out 
to be nice to you. The man is stuck on you, Paula. 
You don’t mind if I call you Paula, do you?’ 

Paula shook her head. 

‘No, I don’t mind. But I think you are awfully silly 
about Mr. Tsurumi. He is just being courteous to repay 
the kindness shown him abroad; he said so himself.’ 

‘In that case,’ said Gertrude, playing her trump card, 
but with carefully concealed triumph, ‘why did he invite 
you to visit his mother and not his wife? Isn’t the wife the 
natural hostess for a married man?’ 

‘But you are mistaken,’ answered Paula. ‘He isn’t 
married yet; he was telling me only this morning that he 
has to make a marriage soon, however, because he is to 
be next Ambassador to Washington and they want him 
to have some one to be a diplomatic hostess.’ 

‘Come upstairs with me,’ said Gertrude, rising abruptly. 
‘I want to show you something.’ 

The lack of argument impressed Paula in spite of her- 
self; she followed meekly to Gertrude’s room on the second 
floor. Gertrude motioned her to a chair and placed a red- 
bound thick volume in Paula’s hands, pointing with fore- 
finger to a paragraph in fine print. 
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‘See for yourself,’ she said dramatically. ‘Here’s the 
Almanach de Gotha; you know they give the Japanese 
nobility in it nowadays. ‘“Ichijiro Tsurumi. m. Nami 
Nakamura 1912; one son, Sato, b. 1913.” I told you on 
the boat I looked up all the Tsurumis before I started.’ 

‘Then,’ said Paula, staring blankly at the print, ‘he lied 
to me!’ 

Gertrude put her hand gently on her shoulder. 

‘Oh, I don’t believe he lied. You aren’t used to the 
devious ways of the Orientals yet, my dear. He simply 
suppressed a rather important fact.’ 

‘But he said he was back in Japan to get a bride,’ re- 
iterated Paula. 

‘Well, I don’t doubt it,’ soothed Gertrude. ‘He just 
forgot to mention that he had to get a divorce before he 
got the bride. Divorce is easy as rolling off a log for a 
Japanese, you know. All he has to do is notify the police 
that Mrs. Nami Tsurumi’s name is to be taken off the 
register of his household. Takes about five minutes, I 
should say. 

‘Look here,’ she went on kindly. ‘You don’t want to 
run into a mess like that, even for the sake of seeing a 
Japanese home. Come on up to Nikko with me, and leave 
a note for Mr. Tsurumi that you aren’t accepting his 
invitation, after all.’ 

Paula hesitated. Resentful at Tsurumi for having con- 
cealed the existence of his wife, she was yet finding excuses 
for him in her mind, remembering his exquisite courtesy, 
his words, ‘I live only to serve you.’ Still, he might have 
told her of the wife. It might be a good idea to go away 
for a few days with Gertrude. It would show Gertrude 
that there was nothing between herself and Tsurumi. It 
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would make Tsurumi wonder. When she came back to 
Tokyo, he would be eager to see her, to have an explana- 
tion. 

‘All right,’ she said, with a pretense of carelessness. ‘It 
doesn’t really matter how I kill the time till my husband 
comes back. I'll go to Nikko with you to-morrow.’ 

Ichijiro Tsurumi, arriving at the Imperial at nine the 
next morning, in the expectation of driving Paula to his 
castle, was handed a note by the clerk at the desk when he 
inquired for Mrs. Payne. 

‘Mrs. Payne left this morning for Nikko with the 
woman who writes for the newspapers,’ the clerk told him. 
Tsurumi’s face hardened. 

‘The woman who writes for the newpapers had first a 
telegram from the father of Mrs. Payne, after which at 
luncheon the waiter heard her argue with Mrs. Payne, 
that it was not expedient to visit at your house, Tsurumi 
San.’ 

- Tsurumi nodded carelessly. 

‘Foreign women have peculiar ideas,’ he shrugged. 
‘It was purely from courtesy to the foreign engineers that 
I had to invite her, and I am delighted to be relieved of 
the burden of entertaining her.’ 

He went out to his car, but the clerk, thinking of the 
way his face had drawn into harsh lines, whispered to an- 
other who was sorting the mail: 

‘Tsurumi Ichijiro has been educated too long abroad. 
I believe he is soft on the blue-eyed one with hair cut like 
a boy.’ 

‘Much good it will do him,’ replied the other. ‘Every 
one knows that old Hachirobei has been paying a fat fee 
for three years to keep Umeko against Ichijiro’s return.’ 


CHAPTER XVII 
Love in the Red Lacquer Temple 


GERTRUDE GOTHORPE secretly congratulated herself upon 
having got Paula Payne safely away from Tokyo before 
Ichijiro Tsurumi arrived to whisk her off to his medieval 
castle; but Gertrude had only the consciousness of a good 
deed done to sustain her through the five-hour journey in 
a train crowded with chattering, picnicking Japanese, for 
Paula sulked. 

She had yielded to Gertrude in the matter of refusing 
Tsurumi’s invitation to visit his castle, but it was fear of 
the older woman’s censure, not inward conviction, that 
had influenced her, and, like most people acting under 
compulsion, she did it with rather bad grace. 

The crowded train, with its staring passengers, strident 
conversation, choking odors of food and tobacco, and 
the litter of rubbish ankle-deep upon the floor, disgusted 
her. She thought rebelliously of the dainty appointments 
and perfect service she had had on her trip up from Kobe 
in Tsurumi’s private car. If she looked out the window, 
intriguing glimpses of a smooth road under lofty crypto- 
meria trees suggested that she might have been viewing 
that landscape from the comfortable cushions of a 
limousine, with Tsurumi beside her to point out objects of 
especial interest. In fact, her mind was filled with thoughts 
of Tsurumi in one aspect or another; she wondered what 
he would think when he found her fled from the Tokyo 
hotel; speculated as to why he had said nothing to her of 
his wife; conjectured daringly his purpose in telling her he 
had returned to Japan to find a bride. 
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Gertrude, her efforts to chat lightly of the scenery, the 
passengers, the temples they were to see in Nikko, 
answered by polite monosyllables from an absorbed com- 
panion, became exasperated. 

‘It’s a thankless job riding herd on this little idiot,’ she 
thought. ‘If John Turner hadn’t asked me to do it, I’d 
leave her to her own devices.’ 

Registering at the Kanaya Hotel in Nikko, Gertrude 
discovered above her own name the signature of a world- 
famous author known to be extremely shy, averse to 
‘interviews.’ Instantly all the journalist’s professional 
instincts were keen on the scent. It would be a great 
feather for her cap to secure an interview with the author, 
and in this secluded spot she realized that it would be 
difficult, indeed, for the prey to escape. Yet the presence 
of the sulky, uninterested Paula would be a wet blanket. 

‘Look here,’ said Gertrude as they went up the broad 
stairs to their rooms, following the ‘boy’ with their bags. 
‘Would you mind trotting yourself off a while? Ronald 
Fairview is stopping here, and. it’s the chance of a lifetime 
for me to get an interview with him.’ 

‘Oh, not the author!” ‘ctied Paula. ‘I adore his books. 
Yd rather stay with'you. I’m-dying to meet him.’ 

“Yes, of course you are,’ said Gertrude bitterly and 
bluntly; ‘all the little feather-brains in America rave just 
that way and the man is gun-shy from adulation. My 
only hope is to catch him unexpectedly and get him so 
interested in his reflections on Japan that he will forget 
he is being interviewed. You can help me most by clearing 
out; hide behind a cryptomeria or something till I give 
you the high sign.’ 

To Gertrude this blunt remark seemed perfectly 
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natural; any one, she thought, would realize that no 
celebrity talks well in the presence of a third party. 
Gertrude herself, under similar circumstances, would have 
effaced herself cheerfully for a fellow reporter and it never 
occurred to her that Paula would feel herself slighted by 
the request. 

‘Certainly, if you feel that way about it,’ said Paula 
stiffly. ‘I have no intention of intruding.’ 

But alone in her room she felt extremely forlorn. John 
Turner, Bob, even Gertrude Gothorpe, a woman like her- 
self, seemed to consider her excess baggage whenever busi- 
ness was in the air. 

‘They carry me around like a set of golf sticks that they 
might use if they had some spare time, and check some- 
where if they are busy,’ she told herself spitefully. ‘I’m 
sick of being shunted here and there to suit their con- 
venience.’ 

She removed the dust of the journey with scented cold 
cream, brushed her sleek black hair, changed her dress, 
and went downstairs aimlessly. Gertrude was nowhere in 
sight, but a white-jacketed boy hurried up, asking if she 
would have tea upon the terrace. She followed him out 
to a small table that looked off across a delightful little 
garden to green hills in the distance. 

And there Ichijiro Tsurumi found her. 

Paula’s heart beat chokingly as she saw him moving 
gracefully across the terrace, his silken kimono flowing 
smoothly as the catlike muscles beneath them. He bowed 
as he reached the table and stood looking down at her with 
a mute reproach that filled her with compunction. 

‘Oh, Mr. Tsurumi,’ she fluttered, ‘won’t you sit down 
and have tea with me?’ 
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He sat down, arms folded in his sleeves, black brows 
puckering above the glittering onyx eyes. 

‘No tea, thank you,’ he said quietly. ‘How can you 
expect me to accept your hospitality when you scorn 
mine?’ 

‘Oh, but I don’t!’ cried Paula. ‘Please don’t believe 
that.’ 

‘T do not wish to believe it,’ said Tsurumi. ‘In spite of 
your note left at the hotel, I retained my faith in you. I 
have come here to put my faith to the test. Tell me, why 
did you run away?’ 

‘Miss Gothorpe made me,’ urged Paula, childlike, 
blaming some one else when she was called to ac- 
count. 

Tsurumi’s brows arched upward. Placing his hands 
upon the table he leaned forward, his voice softened. 

“Made you?’ he questioned. ‘You need not explain. I 
can tell what she said; I know how they talk. ‘Yellow 
man,” I suppose she called me. Tell me, does your flesh 
crawl to see the color of mine?’ 

‘No, no,’ said Paula haltingly. ‘Oh, don’t think such 
things. I think of you just as — just as a friend, any 
friend. It wasn’t that. Miss Gothorpe told me you were 
married, and that I ought not to accept your invitation on 
that account. You must know our customs about things 
like that, Mr. Tsurumi.’ 

Tsurumi looked about him at the tables, filling now with 
foreigners gathering for tea. Curious glances were directed 
toward their table; it is unusual to see a pretty foreign 
woman having tea with a Japanese in kimono. 

‘Mrs. Payne,’ he said imperatively, ‘I cannot talk here. 
Will you come for a short drive in the car?’ 
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In five minutes the car had whirled them to the foot of 
a wide avenue shadowed by lofty cryptomeria trees, the 
great scaly trunks reddened in the afternoon sun, a roof of 
green foliage above their heads. Tsurumi helped her out 
and bade the chauffeur wait. 

‘After all,’ he said sigtiificantly, ‘in spite of Miss Go- 
thorpe, it remains my privilege to show you the most 
beautiful spot in Japan.’ 

In awed silence Paula walked beside him, up the mossy 
stone steps through the red-lacquered gate, among the 
clustered temples gleaming ruby-red in the sea of dark- 
green foliage. The lacquer of their columns was smooth 
as glass, red as blood; the wealth of carving, peonies, 
chrysanthemums, tigers, tapirs, beat upon the eye, a sea 
of marvelous detail. A priest in gorgeous gold-and-green 
brocade robes rustled stiffly past. Wind bells tinkled 
sweetly from the high peaks of a red pagoda. The sighing 
trees that bent above the curving roofs of gray tile, 
stamped with the golden crest of the Tokugawa Shoguns, 
seemed to whisper to Paula of a mighty empire that died 
not with the years, eternal in its magnificence as the ever- 
green foliage of the ancient grove that sheltered it. 

Tsurumi paused before two tall stone lanterns at the 
foot of a flight of long stone steps, mossy, balustraded, 
mounting under the trees to unglimpsed heights. 

‘My ancestor, Date Masamune, presented these lan- 
terns to the mausoleum of his leader, Iyeyasu, in 1641,’ he 
said quietly. 

Paula, looking at the graceful figure in black silk robes, 
black eyes of onyx, proud air of dignity, saw Ichijiro 
Tsurumi, not as an acquaintance, not as a mere man, but 
as the incarnation of the pomp and power of a civilization 
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that reached back through the centuries, serene, majestic, 
in very truth a prince. 

Carelessly, with a word of explanation to a shaven- 
headed priest, who bowed low and drew aside the shoji, 
Tsurumi guided Paula into a temple, through a room bare 
save for the soft mats underfoot, and a writhing sepia 
dragon who glared down from the ceiling of soft gray 
wood. He led her onto a balcony and closed the shoji 
again behind them. 

The floor, the balustrade of the balcony, were of dully 
shimmering red lacquer; behind the pure white paper 
shoji walled them in, and before them waved and rustled 
softly the feathery green crests of giant cryptomeria trees 
whose great, rough-barked trunks vanished into the twi- 
light of the valley below, where they were rooted. 
Silence, save for the wind in the leaves of the crypto- 
merias. Solitude. The world without lay hushed at their 
feet. 

Paula seated herself on the broad railing of the blood- 
red balcony, and Tsurumi stood close beside her, his face 
like a bronze mask but for the glowing lights in his dark 
eyes. 

‘In this spot,’ he said softly, and his speech hissed with 
the intensity of his voice, ‘here alone I can open my heart 
to you, can tell you what burned within me in the dark- 
ness of the deck at the first instant of our meeting.’ 

Paula, feeling magnetically his nearness, dared not turn 
to meet his compelling eyes. 

‘You are so beautiful,’ whispered Tsurumi. ‘Your white 
skin is like the milky jade. I long to touch it tremblingly 
with my fingers... to feel its silken surface.’ 

Paula shivered with a delicious tremor, but the old- 
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ivory fingers on the rail behind her did not move; they 
gripped the polished lacquer more firmly and the sibilant 
voice whispered again: 

‘My heart is cold within me to view the negligence with 
which the prosaic American engineer possesses his in- 
comparable jewel of white jade. Were it mine, how I 
would guard it, wrap it from the world in silk, make for it 
a setting worthy of its beauty! ! 

‘Mrs. Payne — Paula — you never were meant to trail 
neglected around the world behind a man of metals and of 
machinery, who thinks only of his work, never of his wife. 

‘You were angry because I did not tell you of my wife. 
Can you imagine my reason for silence? It was because 
from the moment I met you, I no longer had a wife. With 
my resolution to divorce my wife, she ceased to exist in 
my thoughts; my mind, my heart, contained only your 
image. 

‘I knew that Fate was leading my footsteps... bring- 
ing me to you... linking us.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know what you mean,’ cried Paula faintly, 
half frightened, half eager. ‘You know I am married. 
How can you say such things to me?’ 

‘Married! But what a marriage!... I know your 
country, know how easy divorce is with you even as with 
us. Those questions are mere legal technicalities, easily 
resolved. Paula, I return to your country as Ambassador 
shortly. My heart’s one desire is that you should return 
with me as my wife. Think what an opportunity is yours 
to cement the two great nations of the earth by the in- 
visible bonds of a union between the oldest family of Japan 
and the rarest flower of America! The great ones of the 
earth shall kiss your hand in homage, the statesmen of 
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every nation seek your patronage. I have wealth to gratify 
your every wish, and devotion that shall fill every hour of 
your day and night.’ 

The sibilant voice ceased. The wind rustled in the tree- 
tops. A last ray of the sun glittered like a flame upon the 
blood-red lacquer...and Paula Payne could find no 
word to speak. 

Ichijiro Tsurumi stood waiting for Paula to answer his 
passionate declaration of love. 

His eyes, cold, hard, glittering in the bronze mask of 
his eagle-nosed face, were fastened upon her profile as she 
sat on the broad red-lacquer rail of the temple balcony. 
Her black bobbed head was sharply outlined against the 
green of the cryptomerias. Her lip was caught between 
her teeth, her blue eyes wide and unseeing. White lids 
fluttered as she struggled for self-possession. 

Paula had known dimly the end to which her acquaint- 
ance with Tsurumi was tending. It would have been im- 
possible to mistake the significance of the marked atten- 
tion he had given her. Moreover, the sequence of events 
since their meeting on the boat tended to confirm his 
declaration that Fate was linking them together, 

Always, in her moment of need, Tsurumi had appeared. 
Her eyes closed, her heart fluttering, she felt again the 
strength of his arms as he lifted her above the wave on the 
darkened deck of the steamer; saw him standing graceful 
and commanding, framed in the doorway of the inn while 
drunken ‘Old Phil’ postured and the red-faced Major 
tugged at his little mustache; lived through the terror of 
the moment when the policeman had gripped her arm till 
Tsurumi had obtained her release. In the flood of recol- 
lection, Paula ignored the obvious fact that in each 
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instance she herself had been responsible for her predica- 
ment through her childish pique at her husband. 

Her mind leaped ahead to the future Tsurumi had 
limned so convincingly. Absurdly she thought of clothes; 
of the marvelous gowns she could wear as Ambassadress of 
Japan in Washington; of the power that would be hers; of 
the deference that would be paid her; of the wonderful 
home she would have. 

And then, far below among the twilit tree-trunks in the 
valley, she heard the brusque, incisive voice of Gertrude 
Gothorpe; just a common-place snatch of professional 
interrogation directed at Fairview, the author, whom she 
had run to earth in the temple grounds and was now 
‘interviewing.’ 

‘Will your next book have a Japanese background? 
Marvelous ‘‘color”’ here, isn’t there?’ 

The voice faded away, but the clear American accents 
had cut across Paula’s thoughts like a whip. It flashed 
upon her mercilessly that the voices, the thoughts, of her 
countrymen would follow her always. She cringed in- 
wardly, thinking of the judgment of women like Gertrude 
Gothorpe. Gertrude so contemptuous of Tsurumi. 
Gertrude who had so harshly pilloried young Jimmy 
Nelson because he was half Japanese. 

Her breath came sharply at the thought — were she to 
become Ichijiro Tsurumi’s wife, her children would be 
half-breeds. As though a door had opened in her mind, 
imagination darted down another path. Forgotten now 
the pomp, the gilded society, the world-diplomacy. Paula 
was thinking of a man’s embrace; conscious of the tender- 
ness of Bob’s arms about her; the dearness of surrender to 
his strength; the feel of his rough cheek against her throat. 
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Revulsion seized her at the thought of exchanging that for 
the smoothness of the Japanese. She shivered — if 
Tsurumi were to touch her now; to twine his arms around 
her! 

She must get back to the hotel; she would telegraph 
Bob; join him; refuse to leave him again. His rocklike 
strength and affection should shield her from this slimy 
temptation that had enmeshed her. She turned swiftly, 
her heart in her throat, choking her with her haste to be 
gone from the place. 

‘Mr. Tsurumi,’ she said clearly, ‘I cannot listen to you. 
You must not speak to me like this. Iam very happily 
married, very. You have misunderstood our American 
customs. Please take me back to the hotel at once. If you 
ever speak like this again, I shall tell my husband.’ 

At the fiendish expression on Tsurumi’s face, Paula’s 
least regret for her decision vanished. It was terrifying to 
see how his eyes glittered, how the high-bridged nose 
curved down over the bared teeth like a hawk that seeks 
his prey. 

Then the rage was blotted out. The throat muscles 
stood out taut with the effort, but the lips smiled, the eyes 
dropped obsequiously, and Ichijiro Tsurumi bowed deeply. 

‘The car waits below,’ he told her quietly, and followed 
her courteously as she passed through the temple, down the 
stone steps, to the wide avenue where stood the great blue 
limousine with the gold crest upon its panels. 

He held the door for her to enter, leaned forward to say 
something in Japanese to the chauffeur, and seated himself 
beside her. 

The car leaped forward, whirled down the avenue under 
the cryptomerias, and struck off to the right up a narrow 
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steep road. Far below Paula could see the lights of the 
hotel in the valley. 

‘Please tell your man to go straight to the hotel,’ she 
said to Tsurumi. ‘Miss Gothorpe will be waiting for me 
to have dinner with her.’ 

In the shadow of the limousine’s interior, Tsurumi’s 
onyx eyes shone evilly. 

‘Miss Gothorpe will wait long,’ he answered. ‘The 
white jade shall be mine. My desire knows no master.’ 

Paula screamed. She grasped the handle of the door. 

‘Let me out! Let me out! Stop this car!’ 

A smooth-skinned hand closed her lips; a strong supple 
arm twisted her hand from the knob and bent it agoniz- 
ingly behind her back. 

‘Be still!’ hissed Ichijiro Tsurumi. ‘You have but one 
choice. You shall be my wife — or you will be no man’s 
wife in this world.’ 

But Paula did not hear the threat. She had floated into 
a fiery sea of pain as the fingers that had silenced her lips 
sank into the smooth line of her throat. She fainted. 

The chauffeur, driving recklessly with one hand over the 
winding mountain road, slid back the glass panel and 
peered into the dark interior of the car. 

‘Drive on!’ ordered Ichijiro Tsurumi. ‘Stop for nothing 
until you reach the castle.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A Bull-Headed American Engineer 


Tue three engineers had spent a weary vigil in the 
ancient shrine at the foot of the sheer cliff among the 
mountains of northeastern Japan. Chilling winds howled 
and swooped with the force of giant bat wings, and when 
the half-moon came up in the early hours of morning, high 
and white, her light glimmered ghostly on hoar frost 
gathered upon rock and stunted bamboo grass. 

_ April in the mountains is by no means balmy. John 
Turner, out of a vocabulary culled from all over the world, 
found even more explicit terms in which to characterize it, 
and it soothed him not at all to realize that his thought- 
less act of insulting the sacred Rock of the Helmet of the 
Prince was responsible for their predicament. 

‘Damn this country!’ he grumbled. ‘What possessed 
us to bid on the contract for this dam? Bob, you were 
keen about it; what have you got to say now?’ 

‘It was a good chance, Dad,’ defended Bob. ‘A nice 
profit in sight and a civilized country to bring Paula to. 
If we had taken the other prospect, that Persia job, we’d 
have had to leave her in New York.’ 

‘Bah! Profit!’ snapped the older man. ‘Fat lot of profit 
for me getting myself tied up in knots with rheumatism on 
a God-forsaken mountain with a time-contract going to 
Hades because I can’t get there. Nelson, you’re a hell of 
a guide!’ 

Jimmy Nelson shivered and apologized. 

‘I couldn’t know that those old crones meant to 
maroon us up here,’ he protested. 
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‘Well, why don’t you get busy and get us out of here?’ 
stormed Turner. ‘Plenty of stars; the sky’s full of them. 
Can’t you get your bearings from that?’ 

‘I never thought of that, sir,’ said Jimmy meekly. 
‘How do you go about it?’ 

‘Easy enough,’ answered Turner impatiently. ‘Use 
your head, boy. It’s no ornament, so you might as well 
make it do some work to cut down the overhead.’ 

‘Dad, don’t ride the kid so hard,’ put in Bob good- 
naturedly. ‘If he knew as much as you do, he’d have your 
job. Look, Nelson, this is the idea. The mountains, you 
said, trend east and west. There’s the north star over 
there, isn’t it? Well, that gives you your bearings. 
This cliff bears south, so it stands to reason that we 
crossed a pass and somehow got on the wrong side of the 
range yesterday. To strike our river, we ought to cross 
back and then work west, follow down the first stream we 
come to and the chances are we'll strike the river we are 
looking for.’ 

In the dark Jimmy flushed warmly at the kind tone, the 
generous explanation. After a life of neglect and obloquy 
as a half-caste, it touched him deeply to be treated as a 
human being. He was rapidly beginning to make a hero 
of the broad-shouldered young American. 

“Well, let’s get started!’ fumed Turner. ‘Dismiss your 
kindergarten and do a little Boy Scout stuff, Bob. Walk- 
ing’ll warm us up, at any rate.’ 

He struck out up the slope, stumbling over boulders, 
swinging his stocky body with surprising agility over 
ledges, turning his head once in a while to be sure he kept 
the north star directly at his back. Dawn found them on 
a bare, wind-swept peak. 7 
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‘Wait till the mists lift down below there,’ advised Bob. 
“Then we can get a line on the country.’ 

The sun picked out the nearest mountain-tops and they 
turned their backs, grateful for the warmth of those first 
rays, searching to the west for a sign of stream. Gradually 
the thick gray blanket below drifted apart, revealing in 
the distance a broad valley. 

‘There’s the Hewakawa River!’ cried Jimmy, glad to be 
able at last to show some knowledge. ‘Those glittering 
spots way off on the left must be the roofs of Kawauchi; 
it is the only town in the valley.’ 

‘It is, is it?’ asked Turner, peering keenly to his right. 
‘Then what do you call that over there?’ 

The point he indicated with the stem of his pipe was a 
brown spot in the midst of a sea of dark-green foliage and 
it seemed to be marked out by a ring of scintillating 
flashes. 

‘I’m sure there isn’t but one town in the Hewakawa 
Valley,’ said Jimmy helplessly, ‘and I know that it is well 
down toward the sea, so that must be Kawauchi on the 
left.’ 

Bob, his eyes squinted, had been studying the spot 
indicated by his father-in-law. 

‘I’d swear that was a big plant of some sort over there,’ 
he remarked slowly. ‘Those dots must be tremendous 
buildings to show up at this distance. See how they are 
scattered around? Might be factories.’ 

‘Or airplane hangars,’ suggested Turner. 

‘That’s it, Dad!’ exclaimed Bob, puckering up his eyes 
more closely. ‘Now you speak of it, I can see a sort of 
pattern in the arrangement of the dots, and those flashes 
would be the sun picking out the landing beacons.’ 
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The wind had sprung up and the curling mists again 
filled the valley, hiding the lower landscape from their 
sight. 

‘There are no airdromes in this section,’ said Jimmy. 
‘But wait, I know what it must be. It is the new Govern- 
ment leprosarium. The native papers were full of it awhile 
ago. The Tsurumi deeded a big tract up here somewhere 
to the Government and endowed a research foundation 
at the Imperial University. They have great hopes of the 
chaulmoogra oil treatment, you know.’ 

‘Well, come on!’ adjured Turner testily. ‘I want some 
breakfast. Leprosy doesn’t interest me half so much as 
bacon and eggs right now!’ 

Angling obliquely across the long slope of the watershed, 
with a prominent peak in the range across the valley as 
their pointer, Bob led the way over the rough terrain. 
It was bad going, up and down ravines, over ridges, through 
jungles of the stiff, wiry bamboo grass that cut their 
trousers to ribbons; but about eleven o’clock they came to 
a small trickle of water which from the sun they calculated 
to be running southwest. 

“Good boy, Bob!’ Turner sat down heavily upon a 
rock and took off his shirt to tear it into strips. The sole 
of one of his boots was hanging loose, secured only by a 
couple of nails, and he bound it to his foot with the im- 
provised puttees. ‘This is bound to run into our river if 
we follow it down.’ 

‘Listen!’ Bob held up his hand for silence. 

Above them sounded a distant drone. Soon a black 
speck appeared high overhead, circling buzzard-like, 
and then swooping off to the south. 

‘Told you that was an airdrome!’ jubilated Bob. 
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‘It can’t be,’ insisted Nelson doggedly. ‘I’ve seen the 
big map issued by the Department of Aviation and there 
isn’t an airdrome marked within a hundred miles of this 
locality. Maybe the army is staging one of its distance 
flights from Hakodate and one of the planes just chanced 
to pass over us on its way to Tokorozawa, near Tokyo.’ 

They continued their journey, tightening up their belts 
over the gnawing hunger pains, trudging on grimly. The 
stream bed was narrow, choked with huge boulders, but 
the sides of the ravine were so precipitous that there was 
no choice save to leap from rock to rock or wade knee- 
deep in the rushing current. 

Suddenly, rounding a bend where the little river ran 
between smooth rock walls, they came to a network of 
wire stretched across. Jimmy Nelson was in the lead. He 
put out one hand, gripping the topmost wire; and, in- 
stantly, he collapsed, face down, in the water. 

Turner and Bob, fatigue forgotten, sprang together 
toward Nelson’s body. 

‘Don’t touch him, Dad!’ yelled Bob. ‘Didn’t you see 
the flash? That’s an electrified fence. Here, I’ll handle 
him.’ 

He was tugging at his pocket as he spoke, pulling out his 
old rubber tobacco pouch, ripping it open, the grains 
scattering on the water; making an insulated holder for 
his right hand from the strong, heavy rubber. Carefully 
he released Jimmy’s fingers from the wire, opening the 
tense hand to show Turner the dark burn that scarred the 
flesh. The contact broken, he lifted the boy’s body and 
carried it to the edge, turned it on its face, and knelt cross- 
wise over it, his knees gripping the diaphragm, hands on 
the elbow. 
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‘Got to resuscitate!’ he panted, squeezing Jimmy’s 
elbows tightly against his sides, pulling them out to 
expand the chest again. ‘The juice produced temporary 
paralysis of the muscles; get breathing started and he'll 
be allright. You get around in front and pull his tongue 
out, Dad!’ 

It was grueling work in that cramped position. Bob 

counted to himself to get the counterfeited rhythm of 
breathing as he forced the body through the motions. 
Time ceased to exist for him. Nothing remained but 
squeeze, push; squeeze, push; squeeze, push; while his 
own breath came short and labored and his thighs ached 
with the cruel pressure. At last, with a sobbing intake, 
the air rushed into Jimmy’s lungs of itself, a tide of color 
flowed into his pale cheeks. 
_ Bob ceased his artificial respiration and turned Jimmy 
over on his right side, supporting his head gently. As he 
looked up to voice his relief to John Turner, he saw com- 
ing down a defile on the side of the valley, several white 
men and Japanese. 

They were employees from Turner’s own camp, who 
explained that when they became worried over Turner’s 
non-arrival the Japanese representing the Department of 
the Interior at the dam had telephoned for a scouting air- 
plane which had brought the news of the missing party’s 
whereabouts. They carried Nelson up the defile and a few 
minutes’ walk brought them to a surprisingly good dirt 
road where waited an American truck. 

Driving over the steep road up the valley of the Atami 
River, Turner bluntly asked the Japanese if the scouting 
plane had come from the airdrome he had seen from the 
mountain-top. 
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‘Oh, no,’ said one, ‘from Tokyo. No place for airplanes 
in this vicinity.’ 

‘Well, what’s behind that electrified fence?’ asked 
Turner. 

‘Leprosarium, sir,’ came the answer. ‘Leprosy very 
dangerous disease, but many lepers imprudently wishing 
to return secretly to their families, electrified fence is sad 
necessity.’ 

Arrived at the camp, after a hasty breakfast Turner 
and Bob, in spite of their all-night tramp, made an inspec- 
tion of the dam. The work was in progress in a narrow 
rock-faced cafion of the river below which a sharp bend 
shut off all view to the south. It was a busy scene, the tall 
pouring towers, the caissons in the river around which the 
clear water foamed and tumbled, the hordes of almost 
naked coolies hurrying hither and yon. 

‘Let me talk to the foreman in charge of the section 
where the explosion occurred,’ commanded Turner. 

‘He isn’t here now, sir,’ apologized Brown, the American 
field engineer who had been in charge until Turner’s 
arrival. 

A short, rotund Japanese, wearing thick-lensed glasses 
who had followed them persistently during the inspection, 
spoke up. 

‘Excuse me, sir. I am Suzuki, official interpreter lent 
by Department of Interior. The man you wish to see went 
away last night. His father became very ill unexpectedly.’ 

Brown shrugged his shoulders and spoke in an under- 
tone. 

‘The usual excuse, sir. Whenever these boys want to 
dodge out of anything, they conveniently find out that 
some one of their family is ill or dead and they disappear.’ 
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‘Well, how’s the work coming?’ asked Turner. 

Brown’s tanned face expressed chagrin. 

‘Badly,’ he answered. ‘We were getting on fine until 
this explosion in the penstock. Now, with only a week 
before the contract limit expires, I’m afraid it will be im- 
possible to clear out the débris, make new forms, and have 
the concrete set. The chief trouble is that we are short of 
concrete. I wired a requisition, but had a telephone from 
Bender in Tokyo this morning that he can’t get the stuff 
anywhere.’ 

‘You damned fool!’ snorted Turner. ‘Were you going 
to sit down and wait for it? Where are your eyes, man? 
Look at the timber on these mountains around you! To 
hell with your concrete! We'll line the penstock with wood 
and steel. Got any steel you can work up?’ 

He turned and stumped briskly toward the shed that 
served as office. 

“Come on, boys!’ he ordered. ‘Get your gangs organ- 
ized. Send a bunch out into the woods. Get some men 
to chipping out the damaged concrete in the penstock. 
We'll show the damned yellow-bellies whether they can 
make the Turner Construction Company forfeit a con- 
tract with a stick of dynamite!’ 

One man of the group did not follow him. Suzuki, the 
gold-spectacled, English-speaking, fat representative of 
the Department of the Interior, called a coolie to him, 
spoke in his ear rapidly, and watched him as he set off at 
a dog-trot down the valley. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Paula is Late to Dinner 


RETURNING to the hotel about six o’clock, after her walk 
through the grounds of the Nikko temples with Ronald 
Fairview, Gertrude Gothorpe’s first thought was to get 
her interview with the author on paper. She was relieved 
as she entered the lobby, not to see Paula sitting there 
waiting for her. 

‘She’s dressing for dinner, I guess!’ muttered Gertrude, 
and ran up the stairs to her own room blithely. She rat- 
tled away at her portable typewriter for an hour and a half, 
leaned back, cigarette in hand, to read over what she had 
written, added a few penciled corrections, and clipped the 
pages together. It had been a great bit of luck stumbling 
so unexpectedly on this shy author in a tiny place like 
Nikko, where his only hope of avoiding an interview 
would have been to go to bed and stay there, barricaded 
by the peculiar Western conventions which permit a 
woman to fraternize with a man in an abbreviated bathing 
suit, but frown upon a meeting with him in much more 
ample pyjamas. 

She would get the article off in the mail to-morrow, 
addressed to a magazine which she knew would welcome 
the subject, and in a couple of months the idolatrous 
feminine public of Ronald Fairview would be digesting 
simultaneously caramels and their favorite author’s 
rather trite views on Japan, while Gertrude’s bank ac- 
count would be assimilating a comfortable little check. 

Leisurely she proceeded to dress for dinner. Ordinarily, 
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had she been alone, she would have gone down in her 
tailored tweeds and felt hat, but she had perceived that 
Paula enjoyed the formality of nice clothes, and, now that 
her work was done, Gertrude was thinking again of John 
Turner and feeling the impulse to make a friend of his 
daughter. 

Thus it was nearly eight o’clock before she was ready to 
go down, and she was not surprised when, on knocking at 
Paula’s door, she received no answer; undoubtedly Paula 
was waiting below. 

But Paula was not in the lobby, and, looking over the 
dining-room from the door, Gertrude saw that she was not 
at the table either. Returning to the desk, Gertrude 
inquired of the clerk on duty whether he had seen Mrs. 
Payne. 

‘She may be on the terrace, or in the garden. Please 
send a boy to call her.’ 

“Yes, very well,’ answered the clerk, summoning a page. 
‘You go now dining-room? Dinner soon be finished.’ 

Gertrude went in and ordered for both herself and 
Paula. The soup was brought and she ate hers while it 
was hot. The boy came in and made his way over to her. 

‘Payne San Oku San not yet come back,’ he reported. 

‘Oh, you mean she went out before dinner? Which way 
did she go?’ 

‘Oku San have tea with friend,’ answered the boy. 
“After, go motor car, to temple. Not yet come back.’ 

. “You are looking for the wrong lady, boy,’ said Ger- 
trude, vexed at the time he had wasted. ‘This Oku San 
has no friends here. She go all alone.’ 

‘Arone? Oh, yes!’ simpered the boy amenably. ‘A’ 
right. Now go find.’ 
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He darted off, and Gertrude, having swallowed her fish, 
sat drumming her fingers on the table. Paula must have 
lost herself in the temple grounds. Little idiot! Why had 
she not taken a guide from the hotel? Food lost its savor 
at the thought of John Turner’s daughter wandering in 
the dark mazes of the cryptomeria grove. Gertrude 
pushed aside her plate and went out to the desk herself. 

‘Look here,’ she said vigorously, ‘where is the lady 
who came with me this afternoon? You know whom I 
mean?’ raw: 

‘Oh, yes,’ smiled the clerk. ‘Lady having blue dress and 
hat with many flowers in it. She had tea with Tsurumi 
San and they go to temples in motor car.’ 

Gertrude stared at him, her lean jaw agape. 

“Tsurumi? What Tsurumi do you mean?’ 

The clerk flipped over a pile of newspapers, bringing out 
the picture of Paula and Gertrude on the steps of the 
Imperial Hotel, which Jimmy Nelson had shown them 
two days before. 

‘This lady?’ he inquired. ‘So desu ne. This lady ichi- 
ban friend of Tsurumi Ichijiro. He came here this after- 
~-noon. Maybe they have dinner at Chuzenji Lake and ride 
home in moonlight!’ 

The man’s smirk annoyed Gertrude beyond expression, 
but, in the face of his positive identification of Paula, she 
knew that she would only ‘lose face’ by further discussion 
of the subject. 

‘Yes, I dare say you are right,’ she answered, assuming 
indifference. ‘Please give me the key to Mrs. Payne’s 
room. Some of my things are in her bags.’ 

She went upstairs, let herself into the room; and, 
ashamed of herself for the act, yet urged to it by her feeling 
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of responsibility toward the girl, snapped on the light and 
looked around. 

‘Hm!’ she said to herself. ‘She must have gone out in a 
hurry; there’s her purse and her coat. Well, Pll just wait 
here and see what her ladyship has to say for herself when 
she comes in. She won’t put it over on me twice with that 
baby-blue-eyes innocence!’ “4 

Turning off the light, she sat down ina big chair by the 
open window. The moonlight lay soft without on the 
little town in the valley with its twinkling lights, and the 
dark shadow of the somber cryptomerias on the hillside 
above, but Gertrude was in no mood to rhapsodize. 
Elbows planted on the sill, cleft chin on interlocked fin- 
gers, she went into executive session with herself on this 
problem; how far did an unauthorized affection for a 
grizzled old engineer warrant her in interfering with the 
flirtations of a sly little blue-eyed baby? 

‘What I can’t get through my head,’ thought Gertrude, 
‘is why she came up here with me at all. She fooled me, all 
right. I thought she saw sense after I told her about his 
wife, and here she is sneaking off to motor round the 
country under the moon with him. Well, I won’t stand 
for it! Either she behaves herself and sticks around with 
me or she can go straight to hell in a handbarrow by her- 
self. I will not play propriety with my eyes conveniently 
shut.’ 

The moon rode higher. Gertrude fell asleep where she 
sat. 

She woke, shivering, arms cramped, chilled through by 
the mist that filled the valley. Looking at the luminous 
dial of her watch, she saw that it was three o’clock. Stiffly 
she got up and turned on the light. If Paula had slipped 
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in while she slept and gone to bed, she could just wake up 
and have an earful of good sound advice. 

But the room was empty, the bed untouched. Paula’s 
coat and purse still were lying on the chair where she had 
thrown them when she first arrived that afternoon. 

At six o’clock, Gertrude, her face drawn and sallow, 
eyes reddened from her long vigil, forced a protesting 
night clerk to rouse the manager of the Nikko hotel who 
came, yawning and surly. 

At Gertrude’s insistence, he telephoned to the hotel at 
Chuzenji. After an interminable wait he began a sput- 
tering exchange of Japanese, punctuated at every other 
word with exasperating repetitions. 

‘Moshi-moshi... hello, hello. Annonei.. . listen here. 
Foreign woman now, hello, hello... Did she have dinner 
... listen here, dinner there... hello, hello, dinner there 
last night? Ah, so desu ka...is that so...thank you 
very much... apologize extremely for troubling you.’ 

‘No,’ he finally translated surlily to Gertrude. ‘Your 
friend did not go to Chuzenji last night.’ 

“Then telephone the police; there must have been an 
accident. Have them send out searchers,’ commanded 
Gertrude. 

More telephoning; more endless buzzing of ‘Moshi- 
moshi’ and ‘Annonei.’ No, the police had no report of an 
accident. No need to send a search-party; soon now some 
one would be coming down over the road from Chuzenji. 
Plenty hotel guests coming down for the early morning 
train. They would know if there were an accident. 

Stifling her irritation at the blank wall of automatic 
Oriental politeness, Gertrude went upstairs to soak the 
stiffness out of her bones in a hot bath and dose herself 
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with aspirin. The hot water soothed her frazzled nerves, 
and she perceived that the more fuss she made at the hotel 
the greater publicity would be achieved. The fact that no 
accident had been reported made her incline to the view 
that Paula had deliberately committed a grave indiscre- 
tion. 

‘And with a Jap, of all things!’ fumed Gertrude to her- 
self as she dressed. She gritted out an expletive that 
would have done credit in its vehemence to the city 
editor from whose vocabulary she borrowed it. 

Gertrude had known other girls who played with fire — 
had even known of their staying out over night. But at 
least it had always been done with a man of their own sort. 

‘Lord knows there are enough rotters hanging around 
the hotels at Tokyo. The girl is rotten clear through 
going over the color line like this. Oh, damn her and her 
baby-blue eyes! What a mess to let me in for! Nice, big 
boyish husband; decent old father; it'll ruin them out 
here; they’ll be the laughing stock of Japan.’ 

She dragged her hat down on her head vindictively. 
Only one thing to do. She must get in touch with John 
Turner. But she stood in the middle of the room, biting 
her fingers savagely. Even to clear her own skirts she 
knew she could not do it. Something inside her rebelled 
at the thought of deliberately exposing another woman. 
Sex loyalty restrained her. 

‘If I could find out where she went with him, I might 
drag her back before it is public. She would hate me for- 
ever, but I’d have the whip hand. Nice business, black- 
mailing your own daughter-in-law! Fool!’ she apostro- 
phized herself fiercely, ‘you haven’t any right to think 
that. What did he ever say to you? One telegram asking 
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you to look after his little girl, and you hear wedding 
bells!’ 

She looked at herself in the glass and a dull flush spread 
over her face. 

‘Poor silly little kid. She’s had no mother; been dragged 
up in boarding-schools. Maybe she’s had her lesson 
now. Lots of girls learn to walk the straight and narrow 
by making one slip.’ 

Gertrude had a grip on herself again. She fell to making 
plans with her characteristic resourcefulness. Going down 
to the desk she spoke to the manager with a smile. 

‘Too bad I got you up so early,’ she said handsomely. 
‘I overlooked a note Mrs. Payne left in my room. She 
was called back to Tokyo and Mr. Tsurumi kindly offered 
to motor her down. She wants me to bring her bags with 
mine. Send the boy up for them, please; I am taking the 
next train.’ 

But once on the train she consulted a railway guide 
swiftly. Examination of the map in her guidebook of 
Japan had shown her that Tsurumi’s hereditary castle at 
Nagao, which Paula originally had said she intended to 
visit, was only some two hundred miles cross-country from 
Nikko. 

‘If she has holed up there, I’ll walk in on the little idiot 
and make her go back to Tokyo with me. Then we can 
tell every one we both went for a look-see at the castle. 
Let’s see; change at Utsunomiya and get the up-train in 
forty-five minutes. Gosh, this isa hard life! I’m stiff as an 
old houn’ dog!’ she grumbled to herself. 

Making the change at Utsunomiya Junction, she found 
the up-train crowded; the only available seat was in a 
corner of a second-class coach heaped high with straw 
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hampers tied up in squares of brown silk. Beside the 
baskets two Japanese women squatted on their heels on 
the narrow seat, two pair of geta were aligned on the floor 
beneath. 

The elder woman wore a plain dark-silk kimono; her 
scanty hair was drawn back tightly over her scalp, 
skewered in a tiny knot; her face was deeply wrinkled, 
her eyes bleared. 

Her companion was evidently a geisha from the costli- 
ness of her pale-gray silk crépe kimono and the shining 
sweet-scented tower of glossy black hair thrust through 
with long jade pins. Around her shoulders she wore a 
purple silk scarf which by contrast made her powdered 
face and neck ghastly in their whiteness in spite of the 
rouge on cheekbones and lips. 

Gertrude halted in front of them. 

‘Please take down those bundles,’ she said, demonstrat- 
ing her meaning by gesture. 

The old woman peered up at her uncertainly, but the 
little geisha dimpled with sudden animation. 

‘Hai, hai; yoroshiu de gozaimasu,’ she smiled, wriggled 
her toes into the thongs of her geta and stood up to tug 
ineffectually at the heavy hampers. A good-natured 
farmer across the way grinned and took down the bundles 
for her. 

‘O kaki nasai, Oku San,’ urged the girl, patting the 
cushion cordially. ‘Sit down, giru, an’ make yo’sef to 
hum!’ 

Gertrude laughed at the quaint English which the geisha 
had doubtless picked up from foreign men; and sat down 
beside the Japanese girl, who was eager for a chance to 
show off her command of the foreign woman’s language. 
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‘What is your name?’ asked Gertrude, as the geisha 
exclaimed prettily over Gertrude’s vanity-case and ogled 
herself in the tiny mirror. 

‘Me name Umeko. Every one know Umeko in Tokyo.’ — 

‘Oh, you live in Tokyo, do you? Are you going home 
for a visit to your parents?’ inquired Gertrude, anxious to 
take advantage of this unexpected opportunity to get 
some ‘copy’ on geisha girls. 

‘Bisit?’ puzzled Umeko. 

‘You go see father, go see mother?’ explained Gertrude. 

‘Iye,’ negatived Umeko with a shake of head that set 
the jade hairpins tinkling; ‘me go make geisha business. 
Me go stop with Tsurumi Ichijiro. Berry famous man. 
You know Tsurumi Ichijiro?’ she giggled coquettishly. 

Gertrude stared, opened her mouth; and shut it with a 
snap. If she followed the geisha, she would have no 
difficulty in finding the castle of Ichijiro Tsurumi. But 
she began to doubt whether she would find Paula there, 
after all. She had heard a good deal of Japanese Don 
Juans, yet it seemed hardly credible that Tsurumi would 
dare invite a white woman and a geisha together to his 
castle. 

‘I go see Ichijiro Tsurumi, too,’ she told the geisha 
pleasantly. ‘You show me way?’ 

‘Hai, hai!’ assented Umeko cordially. She trotted out 
another of her cherished English phrases with vast pride. 
‘You stick aroun’ wit’ me, sister. I show you goodu 
time!’ 

‘T’'ll stick all right,’ commented Gertrude grimly to her- 
self, ‘but I am not so sure about the good time. If Baby 
Blue Eyes is at the castle, you might get your black hair 
pulled, sister!’ 
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Late in the afternoon the train stopped at a small 
station. 

Umeko gathered up her straw hampers, touched her 
nodding old chaperon to waken her, and, followed by 
Gertrude Gothorpe, alighted from the coach. 

The geisha hailed three rikisha, in which, with their 
luggage heaped around their feet, she, Gertrude, and the 
chaperon were trotted swiftly off through the narrow 
streets of the little town where men and women stared 
open-mouthed at the red-haired foreign woman, and 
children clattered along on their geta beside the rikisha 
for a closer view. At the end of the main street they 
crossed a stony river bed on a wooden bridge and from 
that point they traversed a wide plain bisected by a 
stone-faced canal. 

The castle of the Tsurumi, which Gertrude was eager 
to see, rose on the farther side of the plain. It was sur- 
rounded by a moat that communicated with the canal, its 
inner wall formed of tier upon tier of gigantic stone blocks, 
slanting away from the muddy water, each block so 
cunningly joined to its neighbor that the whole seemed 
one solid piece. Above the wall appeared the feathery 
white drifts of cherry blossoms and the tentlike, curved, 
tiled roofs of structures within; while in the rear rose a 
square stone tower silhouetted against the green hillside 
that bent horseshoe fashion around the castle with a white 
flash where a waterfall foamed over a precipice into the 
moat. 

A gilded dolphin shone on the conical peak of the stone 
tower. The road from the plain entered the castle 
through a stone gateway surmounted with crenelated, 
loopholed battlements, and on either side of the open 
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gate were folded back great wooden doors, heavily 
studded with iron. The passage through the gate inclined 
upwards; the coolies, bent low over the shafts of the riki- 
sha, panted in the ascent. | 

A blue-clad servant came out from a small wooden 
booth inside the gate to meet them. At Umeko’s shrill 
command, he bowed and hurried off toward the main 
building, while the coolies let down the shafts and mopped 
their dripping foreheads. 

Gertrude looked about her observantly. The ground 
within the wall was much higher than the level of the 
moat, for the inner surface of the wall was no more than 
six feet high and had projecting steps at intervals that 
gave access to its ten-foot-wide top. Cherry trees grew 
here and there in the smooth-swept gravel and a clipped 
privet hedge curtained the stone of the wall. A regiment 
might have held dress parade in the wide sweep of gravel 
under the cherry trees between the hedge and the bower 
of glossy camellia bushes that embowered the main dwell- 
ing. This was a low, rambling, one-storied collection of 
wooden buildings, the walls composed of white paper 
shoji; behind it clustered some straw-thatched sheds and 
fireproof mud godowns. The stone tower, Gertrude could 
now see, was separated by twenty feet from the right wing 
of the wooden building. 

Away to the left, near the wall, was another building, a 
small one set in a garden enclosed by a low bamboo railing, 
where amid the green of dwarf pines slept a little pool of 
clear water presided over by a mossy stone statue of a fox 
with its head twisted slyly over its shoulder. 

Near the gate on Gertrude’s right, she saw a great green 
bronze bell and a small temple with sharply peaked roof. 
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Her survey was interrupted by the coming of an aged 
Japanese man in dignified black silk kimono, who hurried 
toward them and bowed low. Umeko chattered with him 
a moment, then turned to Gertrude. 

‘We wait,’ she said with chagrin. ‘Tsurumi San not 
yet come. Soon coming. This man number one servant, 
name Usui.’ | 

The servant spoke to the rikisha men who picked up 
their shafts, wheeled to the left, and brought their passen- 
gers to the detached pavilion in the small formal garden. 
The servant hastened before to slide back the translucent 
paper shoji, revealing that the pavilion was divided down 
the center by a corridor of dark shining wood, similar to 
the narrow veranda that bordered the pale-golden mats of 
the floor. 

Umeko and her meek old chaperon kicked off their 
wooden geta on the stone step before entering the house. 

‘More better you take off shoes,’ advised the geisha. 

‘And catch my death of cold?’ scoffed Gertrude. ‘Not 
on your life.’ She scraped her heavy boots on the stone 
step and followed the geisha into the little house. Usui 
directed the rikisha men in the disposal of the luggage, 
Umeko and the chaperon being installed on the right of 
the middle corridor, while Gertrude was given the apart- 
ment nearest the stone wall. 

Gertrude sat down dejectedly on the soft tatami, since 
her apartment was bare of any kind of furniture. She 
wondered wearily whether she had not made her long 
journey on a wild-goose chase. If Tsurumi were not here, 
where was Paula? 


CHAPTER XX 
The Black Dog 


PAULA lay deep in sleep brought on by sheer emotional 
exhaustion. The previous night she had not slept at all. 
Recovering from the fainting spell induced by the intense 
pain of Ichijiro Tsurumi’s thumbs boring into her throat, 
she had found the car already far beyond the lights of the 
little village at Nikko. All night it had rushed through the 
darkness, piloted by the imperturbable chauffeur, power- 
ful headlights flashing on the trunks of close-set trees 
along the narrow dirt road; sometimes they climbed in- 
terminably to the throb of laboring engines, then coasted 
smoothly, silently, down winding descents. 

Paula, crouching in the corner, afraid to cry out for 
fear of unleashing the bestial ferocity of the Japanese at 
her side, had no idea of their direction. Tsurumi had not 
spoken. Once, when she thought he dozed, she cautiously 
had edged forward, hoping to open the door, and leap 
from the car; but asteel-strong wrist lashed out to grip her 
arm cruelly, and she shrank back. ; 

It still was dark when the car, after passing through a 
village street, where the headlights showed Paula dark 
shuttered houses on either hand, thundered up a steep hill 
and over a wooden bridge that rumbled under the wheels. 
The car crunched over a gravel driveway and came to a 
halt within a courtyard shut in by high privet hedges. 

A sleepy servant drew back creaking wooden shutters, 
and Tsurumi, gripping Paula’s arm again, led her up a 
flight of steep narrow stairs, into a room about twelve feet 
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square. He left her there, and presently an old bent 
Japanese man with a white crest on back and shoulders of 
his black silk kimono, brought a tray of tea-things, a 
bronze hibachi containing a few sticks of glowing char- 
coal on a bed of feathery white ashes, and a small wooden 
bucket hooped with shining copper which contained warm 
rice. Setting down the various things, he shuffled across 
the room, fumbled with an archaic wooden latch, and 
rolled back the wooden shutters on the far side of the 
room. 

Then Paula saw that she was in a tower. Beyond her 
window waved the topmost branches of a small grove of 
pink cherry trees. The grove was bordered by a high 
bank of green turf, topped by a broad stone wall, which fell 
away on the opposite side for twenty-five feet till its great 
blocks dipped into the clear waters of a wide moat. Across 
the moat rose precipitous cliffs in whose crannies clung 
small maple trees, at this season putting out tiny leaves of 
brightest scarlet, and above the cliffs commenced the 
slope of a high mountain thickly wooded with evergreen. 

When the old servant had left the room, Paula rushed 
to the window and leaned far out over the little balcony 
of carved white wood. Her first look was downwards, 
hoping to discover a way of egress. The wall beneath was 
of smooth gray stone, each block immense, shaped so as to 
fit smoothly to its neighbor without mortar. She craned 
her neck to look up. Two stories above, two below. She 
was on the third floor of a five-story donjon tower. To 
right and left the moat curved around, and the cliffs 
hugged it closely, the dark-green slopes above them 
frowning down without hint of succor. 

On tiptoe Paula retreated across the room, her feet 
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soundless on the soft straw mats, and gently slid back the 
shoji which the servant had closed on his departure. The 
narrow stairs of wood, dark with age, worn of tread, went 
up, went down, from the narrow landing at her door. Fur- 
tively Paula crept down. The shoji were closed on the 
landing below. She held her breath and moved on. She 
was halfway down the last flight; could see that the shoji 
below were open. 

With a horrible snarling yelp, a black monster charged 
from the bottommost room. Gleaming yellow eyes, 
slavering red mouth, short cropped ears laid back pink 
against the great black head. A harness of scarlet cord 
passed over the massive chest. With forepaws scratching 
for a foothold on the steps at her feet, hot breath on her 
ankles, the huge dog tugged at the restraining cord, while 
a gnomelike brown man, in short blue kimono and tight 
blue cotton trousers on his bandy legs, popped out behind 
the dog and grinned at Paula, waving her back up the 
stairs, pointing significantly at the snarling dog, gnashing 
his teeth suggestively. 

White-faced, her knees trembling under her, Paula fled 
back up the stairs, her head turned over her shoulder 
watching the vicious brute that still strained to follow her. 
She gained her room trembling and closed the shoji. Be- 
low she heard the gnome talking soothingly to the dog, 
heard the scratching of the beast’s claws on the stairs as it 
turned and followed the man back into its lair. 

Hours afterward, the old servant came again, bringing a 
tray of food; hot soup in a covered china bowl, broiled 
fish in a tiny curved platter, piping hot rice, and fresh tea 
in a small gray earthenware pot. Faint with hunger, 
Paula ate ravenously while the man knelt at the door. 
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She tried to question him in English, but he shook his 
head, answering unintelligibly in Japanese. 

When she had finished, he came near, fingered her dress 
curiously. 

‘Boku wa Usui,’ bowed the servant, indicating himself 
with crooked forefinger as he repeated his name. ‘Usui. 
Oku San nandemo moritai nareba, Usui to yonde mo ii.’ 
He clapped his hands in pantomime and Paula under- 
stood that he was showing her how to summon him. 

Gathering up the dishes, he pattered down the stairs. 
The dog, Paula saw, peeping down the stairs, wagged its 
tail as the old man passed, and Usui flung him a scrap of 
broiled fish. 

Later, when the afternoon sun was laying a golden 
bridge across the moat, came Ichijiro Tsurumi. He stood 
in the doorway and surveyed Paula coolly. 

‘Where have you brought me?’ demanded Paula. 
‘How dare you keep me prisoner like this?’ 

Tsurumi smiled blandly. 

‘You are my guest in my castle,’ he replied, bowing. 
“No one keeps you prisoner. The window is unbarred, the 
door is open. My servants, I trust, have been attentive? 
Any time you care to descend and stroll in the garden, you 
have only to walk down the stairs. No one will detain 
you.’ ‘ 

‘Then chain up that mad dog!’ panted Paula. ‘I don’t 
care what you say, you know I am a prisoner here.’ 

‘A guest,’ repeated Tsurumi, his thin lips curving back 
ina smile that was an insult. ‘My guest until you become 
my wife. I have brought you writing materials. When 
you have pondered upon my words of yesterday on the 
temple balcony, I think you may wish to write to your 
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engineer husband informing him that you are desirous of 
arranging a divorce.’ 

‘Never!’ said Paula vehemently. ‘Thank God, I have 
a husband. He will find out where Iam... punish you 
for this kidnaping.’ 

Tsurumi’s eyes glittered like black diamonds. 

‘You need not write,’ he answered evilly; ‘divorce 
means delay. Engineering is a dangerous profession. It 
might be that, as a widow, you would sooner see the 
expediency of making a brilliant remarriage. At this 
moment, you are quite ugly; your skin is too pale, you 
have not brushed your hair or ordered your dress. If you 
will open the shoji on your right, you will see a dressing- 
room. I will send a maid to prepare your bath.’ 

Paula threw back her head and screamed. The Japa- 
nese made two swift steps forward and throttled her with a 
hand over her lips. 

‘Be quiet!’ he said sternly, ‘or I call the dog. He does 
not like foreigners; his white teeth will sink deep into your 
beautiful throat. I do not wish any scandal among my 
servants about my future wife.’ 

He released her, and she cowered back against the 
balcony. 

‘Remember,’ said Tsurumi, moving toward the stairs. 
‘I shall give orders that if you scream again the dog is to 
be loosed. I will not come until you send for me in more 
cordial mood. Whenever you clap your hands, a servant 
will answer. Say my name and they will summon me.’ 

He went down the stairs. Paula heard the murmur of 
his voice speaking to the keeper of the dog at the foot of 
the stairs. Then silence. 

Usui came again, bringing her supper; an omelet, 
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strange pickles, more rice and tea. As she ate, the servant 
moved about the room, bringing out from a cupboard 
wadded silk quilts which he spread upon the floor, and a 
curved headrest of lacquered wood. He replenished the 
charcoal in the hibachi, fanning it gently till it glowed 
bright. Darkness had fallen; a single star shone bright 
above the dark mountain-top in the distance. Usui drew 
out the wooden shutters. 

‘No, no!’ said Paula sharply. She could not bear to 
have the star shut out, to be cooped up. She had firmly 
resolved that if the dog padded up the stairs in the night, 
she would throw herself over the balcony. 

‘Hai! Hai! yoroshiu de gozaimasu,’ answered Usui re- 
spectfully, opening once more the shutters. 

He left the room, and soon toiled up again, carrying a 
wooden bucket of clear, steaming water. Three trips he 
made, and filled the wooden tub in the little dressing-room. 
He laid a clean cotton kimono on the quilts and went out, 
drawing the shoji. 

Paula ached with weariness, the hot bath invited her to 
relax. She slipped off her clothes, put on the kimono, and 
went into the dressing-room. When she came back, al- 
though she had heard no sound, her clothes had disap- 
peared. She shivered in the chill of the evening air, and, 
wearing the loose kimono, crawled under the quilts. Her 
nerves were taut, her ears straining for the dreaded pad- 
pad of the black dog’s feet on the stairs; but the hot bath 
had done its work. She drifted into the heavy sleep of 
exhaustion. 

Ichijiro Tsurumi and his mother came quietly up the 
stairs, opened the shoji noiselessly, and looked at her as 
she slept. Then they went up the stairs to the uppermost 
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room of the donjon and talked in soft tones, for fear of 
waking Paula below. 

‘Maa,’ ejaculated O Tome San, picking up the tongs 
and raking the charcoal in the hibachi closer into a heap 
which she fanned industriously with her breath, ‘she is 
not much to look at, this foreign woman. And her hair cut 
short like a man’s! What a strange custom! But what 
about the other foreign woman? She has hair long and 
red as a devil’s. You told me of only one foreign woman, 
and here are two. And the geisha Umeko, and all those 
rooms to be got ready at a moment’s notice. Fine help 
Nami is to me! Shut up in her room crying over a baby 
kimono of little Sato’s ever since you talked with her. 
You might have postponed telling her about the divorce 
until some of the work had been done around the place. 
And why you must have the garden pavilion opened up 
for the red-haired woman and Umeko is more than I can 
see, three rooms empty here in the tower. But nothing 
will do except to put them off across the courtyard so 
that the maids have to run over there sixty times with tea 
and zabuton and futon. And Umeko asking for a mirror 
and tansu to put away her kimono. And the red-haired 
one refusing to take off her big dirty shoes; the tatami will 
be ruined, and what your uncle will say of such goings-on, 
I’m sure I don’t know.’ 

‘Oh, peace, Mother! You chirp like a cricket when the 
moon is full. Listen now, for I need your help. The red- 
haired foreign woman is a fox who comes to make trouble 
for us. Sheis angry that I marry the other one; therefore 
I have ordered her put in the garden pavilion where she 
cannot see me or the other woman. But she must stay 
there until this business is finished or more trouble will 
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come. I put her with Umeko because Umeko can speak a 
little of her language. Therefore Umeko is to be told that 
I have not yet arrived. She will tell that to the red-haired 
one and both will then wait patiently, thinking that I 
come presently. 

‘You must manage the household without Nami. I 
have sent word to the police station to remove Nami’s 
name from the family register, and to-morrow on the first 
train she goes to her father’s house in the west. Now, 
Mother, send me up some saké; I must pass the time some- 

how till to-morrow.’ 


CHAPTER XXI 
The Hat with Purple Pansies 


GERTRUDE GOTHORPE was sadly out of temper with her- 
self at eight o’clock on the evening of her arrival at the 
O-shiro (castle) of the Tsurumi. She had made the long 
trip with the laudable intention of persuading Paula 
Payne to return to Tokyo with her. All through the day 
she had been mentally composing stinging rebukes for 
the girl’s indiscretion, pleas to her dignity as wife of an 
American. She swung back and forth in her mind be- 
tween two hypotheses, manufactured conversation cal- 
culated to fit either case. 

Were she to find that Paula was merely lamentably 
indiscreet, stern common sense and an elder-sister pose 
would bring her to a realization of her foolishness in mak- 
ing a visit unchaperoned to the castle of the fascinating 
Japanese. But if Paula were fully cognizant of the impli- 
cations of her action, deliberately flirting with Tsurumi, 
then Gertrude fairly smacked her lips over the prospect of 
letting out her irritation over the trouble she had been put 
to, in telling Paula exactly what she thought of her. 

Arriving at the castle primed for action, Gertrude felt 
exceedingly flat and foolish to find that neither Paula nor 
Tsurumi was there. She unhesitatingly placed full 
credence in the apologetic report of the old servant Usui, 
since it was translated with such evident chagrin by 
Umeko the geisha. 

However, since she was there, and since the village be- 
low the castle was small and unpromising so far as decent 
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inns were concerned, Gertrude philosophically decided to 
make the best of it; at least there would be splendid 
‘copy’ in a night spent in an old feudal castle. 

She knew that all through Japan, after the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution in 1868, and the quelling of the 
Satsuma Rebellion which sought vainly to reinstate the 
Shoguns as actual rulers of Japan, the castles of the petty 
daimyos had been demolished, their little standing 
armies incorporated in the national army. Therefore she 
inquired in words of one syllable of Umeko the reason for 
this castle’s continued existence. It took time, and a 
multiplicity of grimace and gesture, but eventually 
Umeko caught her drift. 

‘Tsurumi San ichiban big... ichiban rich,’ she chat- 
tered with animation; ‘pay big money to keep O-Shiro... 
ichiban nice O-Shiro by Nippon... much people come 
look ... plenty old... all same once upon a time.’ 

She put her head on one side and rolled her slanting eyes 
kittenishly at Gertrude, laying her finger daintily beside 
her nose. 

‘Umeko O-Shiro ichiban suki desu,’ she said shyly, 
‘plenty like big castle. ... By’n by maybe Umeko live at 
castle.’ 

Gertrude nodded cordially by way of answer and filed a 
note mentally. When she saw Paula, she must be sure to 
tell her of the pretty geisha who was ambitious to be 
mistress of Tsurumi’s castle. 

Servants came and went, making their apartments 
comfortable with hibachi of lighted charcoal, with 
cushions, with quilts. None of them spoke English, but 
Gertrude observed a little old woman who scolded and 
ordered the others about and wondered if she were the 
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wife of Tsurumi. She questioned Umeko, who giggled. 

‘Tye, not wife, mother of Tsurumi Ichijiro. Wife young 
woman; name O Nami San. Not pretty woman, not 
stylish. Wife soon go way ... Tsurumi San no want. No 
good wife,’ she gossiped. 

‘Hm,’ thought Gertrude. ‘Then Tsurumi really did tell 
Paula he was home to get a bride. A divorce for the old 
and on with the new, and the leading candidate is right on 
the premises to oversee the job.’ She looked distastefully 
at the geisha, who was preening herself before a tiny 
bureau two feet high, kneeling on the mats before the low 
mirror to retouch the spot of gilding on her rounded lower 
lip. ! 

The servants had finished their ministrations and de- 
parted; their high-pitched voices drifted across the garden 
from the kitchen of the main house where doubtless they 
were gossiping about the visitors. Umeko had thrust a 
biwa of dark polished wood into the lap of her meek old 
chaperon, who commenced to pluck the strings in minor 
harmonies with an ivory pick while Umeko in shrill 
falsetto began to sing. 

‘New song,’ she explained proudly to Gertrude... 
‘Tsurumi San ichiban like songs.’ 

Her shrill quavers rasped on Gertrude’s exasperated 
nerves. She drew the shoji, but the sound was not in the 
least diminished by the thin paper partition. Gertrude 
stepped into the garden from the far side of her room and 
moved out of earshot in the darkness. For a while she 
watched the kitchen where the little maidservants, their 
long sleeves bound back out of the way by picturesque red 
cords crossed over their shoulders, squatted, eating their 
evening rice with chopsticks. Aimlessly, she drifted on 
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under the clouds of cherry blossoms behind the house, 
white against the starry sky above her. She admired the 
silhouette of the tower that brooded over the castle, and 
thus came around to the opposite end of the long cluster 
of buildings, near the entrance to the tower itself. In her 
dark tweed traveling suit she was invisible among the 
shadows of the garden. 

There was a sound of voices, men’s voices, from the 
tower. A square of soft light fell across the flags of the 
path as the shoji were slid back. Gertrude saw a humped, 
crooked figure in the doorway, heard a deep growl as the 
head of a great black dog poked out, snuffing noisily, 
muzzle pointed at her. The hunchback kicked the dog’s 
nose brutally and snarled a command, pulling the dog 
aside to allow another man to go out. 

As he turned for a last word with the hunchback, 
Gertrude recognized old Usui, the major-domo who had 
welcomed them on their arrival. She started, with a 
hastily smothered exclamation, as she saw what he held 
in his hands; the purple pansy hat, the high-heeled patent- 
leather pumps. Over his arm hung less distinguishable 
garments, a gleam of silken white, a blur of dark. But 
Gertrude had seen enough. 

Paula Payne was in the tower! 

Gertrude stood motionless in the shadows until Usui 
had clicked across the stone flags on his geta and entered 
the kitchen, where in a stone hearth on the dirt floor 
burned brightly a fire of logs under a great iron kettle 
swung on acrane. The little maids were gone now. Usui 
crouched over the fire and thrust into the flames the 
pansy hat, the armful of silken clothes, the shoes. 

Horrified, Gertrude watched the incineration, sniffed 
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the odor of burning leather, saw the bent old man poking, 
prodding, with a pair of iron tongs till the last rag was 
ignited. 

What had happened to Paula that she no longer needed 
her clothes? Gertrude hardly dared think the awful 
suspicion. Cold sweat prickled between her shoulder 
blades. What would happen to her if she was found spy- 
ing? } 

On tiptoe, slinking from tree-trunk to bush, taking a 
circuitous route close to the deep shadow of the privet 
hedge, she moved back the way she had come, her eyes 
fixed on the outline of the tower. She was farther from it 
than on her way hither; her angle of vision increased. She 
caught a movement at a lighted window in an upper story. 
A kimonoed figure moved across the room, and vanished 
below the line of the balcony, but not before Gertrude had 
made out the sleek shingled head of Paula Payne. 

At the sight her knees went strangely wobbly; she 
sobbed with the relief of seeing Paula alive, but the mys- 
tery was deeper than ever. Paula here, yet the servants 
denied that Tsurumi or any foreign woman was present; 
her clothes burned, she in kimono. 

Crouching in the privet hedge, while the mist from the 
moat rose damply, curling stealthily through the trees, 
mercifully hiding her from spying eyes, Gertrude thought 
rapidly. 

She remembered Paula’s room at the Nikko hotel as she 
had seen it... the dressing-case with its dainty gold and 
tortoise-shell brushes, the vanity-case thrown carelessly 
on the bureau, the heavy traveling coat across a chair. 
Paula had not eloped, Gertrude decided. She was too 
fastidious, too given to feminine coquetries of dress, to 
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leave behind her willingly all the paraphernalia of her 
toilet. 

She must be a prisoner. Tears smarted in Gertrude’s 
eyes as she thought of John Turner’s anguish when he 
should know. But he couldn’t know. No one could know. 

How to rescue Paula? She dared not risk a hail; the 
hunchback was on guard below, the terrible dog; the 
servants must be in the conspiracy, since they had lied to 
Umeko, saying Tsurumi had not come. He must be here 
if Paula was. 

Gertrude began to move again, skirting the wall toward 
the main gate. She must summon help. Alone she could 
do nothing. The police? But she could not speak their 
language. The thought of running away herself from this 
menace never occurred to her. A letter to John Turner 
would take days, and hours were precious. The Am- 
bassador; she had called at the Embassy on first arriving 
in Tokyo, had telephoned once or twice for information in 
her work. The number? If she could remember the num- 
ber and find a telephone. 

She straightened her hat as she neared the great main 
gate and strolled nonchalantly toit. A coolie bobbed out, 
protesting in Japanese, but she waved him aside with an 
assumption of authority that in the absence of definite 
instructions impressed him. He stood aside, scratching 
his head as she passed, then hurried off in search of Usui. 

Gertrude quickened her pace, hurrying over the bridge 
and down the village street. At this hour most of the 
houses were dark, shuttered for the night, but on a corner 
a little tobacco store was still open, several peasants 
squatting about, smoking small pipes and gossiping. 
They stared curiously at Gertrude. 
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She pointed to the telephone which hung on the wall, 
pulled out a card, and hastily wrote down the number of 
the Embassy telephone. 

‘Tokyo?’ she asked inquiringly, showing the proprietor 
a handful of coins. 

He picked up the card and squinted at it with nerve- 
racking deliberation, asking her a question in Japanese 
of which she caught only ‘Tokyo.’ 

“Yes, yes, Tokyo,’ she answered, plucking the man’s 
sleeve and pointing to the telephone. 

He wound the crank vigorously, jiggled the hook, 
shouted, ‘Moshi-moshi...Annonei... Tokyo wa... 
sambyaku nanaju yon ban.’ 

An interminable wait. A toothless old man moved 
nearer to Gertrude and fingered her rough tweed skirt 
curiously. It took all her self-control not to push him 
away; but she knew that she must keep cool. 

‘Moshi-moshi,’ shouted the man at the telephone. He 
was beckoning to her. She snatched the receiver from him 
and spoke into it... 

‘Hello! Is Mr. Pruyn there?’ 

‘Please wait, soon calling him.’ Then the cool, de- 
liberate tones of the Ambassador... 

‘Yes, who is it, please?’ 

‘Gertrude Gothorpe, Mr. Pruyn. Do you know Mrs. 
Payne?’ 

‘No, I have not met her, but I know her husband.’ 

‘Mr. Pruyn, I am at Nagao, at the Tsurumi Castle. 
Mrs. Payne is here. She has been kidnaped, I’m sure. 
She is a prisoner in a tower. They deny she is here, but I 
saw her.’ 

There was a sudden hum of voices, guttural, crackling 
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behind her. A corded brown hand took the receiver from 
Gertrude. Usui bowed low and gestured toward the door. 
A rikisha waited there; he made signs that she was to 
enter. 

Gertrude dared not resist. Obediently she entered the 
rikisha and was trotted through the darkness, Usui follow- 
ing close with a paper lantern swinging in his hand. As 
they passed through the gate Gertrude heard a creaking 
of machinery. Over her shoulder she saw a black shape 
rising, rising, blotting out the lights of the village below, 
sealing the gate. The drawbridge had been hoisted up. 


CHAPTER XXII 
Hachirobet Holds Trumps 


Gray kimono, gray bristling hair, a grayish pallor be- 
neath the brown skin like patina on an old bronze statue, 
Hachirobei Tsurumi looked very old in the searching sun- 
light that flooded through his office window. All his life 
his body had been well padded with smooth, firm flesh, in- 
creasing as the years enforced upon him sedentary habits 
and long hours at his desk, until now the rolls of fat upon 
his thick short neck bulged outward the puffy lobes of his 
long ears, while the obi that girded his kimono might have 
served for the cincture of one of the small ponies of his 
native hills in northern Japan. 

Like a toad he hunched in his chair, head thrown back, 
flabby throat pendulous; and like a toad his breathing 
was short and quick. 

His tiny eyes, peering under the thick lids, were cold 
and piercing as he received the report of his head servant 
— the man who had charge of the goings and comings of 
the Tsurumi motor cars. This man was very thin, flat as 
a plank between the front and back of his kimono; his 
cheeks hollow, his skin like a drumhead of old sheepskin, 
taut and rough. 

‘Your nephew, Ichijiro, took out the limousine with 
chauffeur yesterday morning early and has not returned,’ 
he was saying. 

‘The arrow flies out of sight,’ snapped Hachirobei, “but 
it falls to earth beyond. Of what use, foolish one, to tell 
me the departure and not the destination?’ 
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The man bowed humbly, expressionless, and continued. 

‘This morning, early, the chauffeur sent me a telegram. 
At Nikko they acquired a passenger... a foreign woman 
.... and the car is now at the castle. The foreign woman 
is there with Ichijiro.’ 

Hachirobei, swinging in his seat to answer the peal of 
the telephone, flapped his pudgy hand for silence at the 
servant, who squatted silently on his heels and waited. 

‘Moshi-moshi... dare da?’ (Hello, who is it?) barked 
Hachirobei, putting the receiver to his immense ear. 

‘It is I[— Usui!’ buzzed a tremulous, mumbling voice 
in the instrument. ‘Sorrowful though I am to impart it, 
I have bad news. 

‘Yesterday morning early, before the household was 
yet awake, arrived your nephew, bringing with him a for- 
eign woman, white as boiled rice. She sits in the tower 
room and speaks not, but weeps without ceasing.’ 

‘Tell Ichijiro to send her back without delay,’ growled 
Hachirobei, his wattles swelling. 

‘Wait, Master; there is more,’ called the distant voice. 
‘At sunset, in jinrikisha from the station arrived yet more 
guests. Umeko the geisha with a blind old chaperon; and 
another foreign woman —a straight, strong-speaking 
woman who is red of hair and visaged like the brown hawk 
of the mountain-tops, and her clothes are like unto the 
burlap of a rice sack. 

‘Master, what am I to do? I am like the keeper of a 
stallion when the mares are gathered together. I have 
the white-faced one in the tower room, Umeko and the 
hawk-woman in the west pavilion; O Nami San is in the 
main apartments and O Tome San buzzes like a buyu at 
my heels.’ 
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Hachirobei’s throaty chuckle filled the office. 

‘Hei! Hei! Hei!’ he wheezed. 

‘Master,’ went on the harassed voice in his ear, ‘I am 
at my wits’ end. I will run away and become a monk of 
the mountains. Never again do I wish to look on the face 
ofa woman. May an earthquake come and pull down the 
walls on them and their cackling! Master, what is the 
order?’ 

‘What of Ichijiro?’ inquired Hachirobei. 

_ “Master, a fox must have cast a spell upon him. All day 
yesterday he did naught but swizzle saké. Once he went 
to the tower room, but the white-faced one cried at him 
most vehemently and he went away quickly lest O Nami 
San should hear the outcries in her apartment. Since 
Umeko and the hawk-woman came, he hides himself. He 
bids me tell none that the other is present. Master, O 
Tome San hints that O Nami San is to be sent back to her 
father’s house. O Tome San says she is now mistress here 
and I should heed her bidding. Master, my head rings 
upon my shoulders like an iron pot in which mochi is 
pounded. All is confusion.’ 

‘Serve more saké to my woman-ridden nephew. Be- 
fuddle him; pour a whole cask down his cursed throat,’ 
wheezed Hachirobei. ‘As for the mares, guard each sep- 
arately. I come myself to-morrow. Meanwhile, watch 
closely; let none leave the castle; secrete any letters the 
foreign woman may write...’ 

‘Master,’ stammered the cracked voice in his ear, 
‘Master, it was not my fault. How could I watch five 
women with but one pair of eyes? The red-haired woman 
went down to the village last night and telephoned. Too 
late the porter at the gate called me. I ran after. My 
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legs ached under me. But when I found her she was tele- 
phoning. The keeper of the tobacco shop got the connec- 
tion for her. Do not blame him, Master; he was ignorant. 
He only gave the number to the operator for her.’ 

‘Imbecile!’ choked Hachirobei. ‘I will have your liver 
cut out for this! Quick! Tell me what she said.’ 

‘Master, I know not. She spoke in the uncouth tongue 
of foreigners. Neither I nor the keeper of the shop can 
understand their language. She wrote the number in 
figures, English figures, upon a card which she took from 
her pocket. Wrote it with a lead pencil, yellow in color. 
The keeper of the shop learned English figures in the 
grammar school. You know, Master, such things are 
taught in the schools...’ 

‘May the devils of hell pluck out your long tongue with 
pincers!’ screamed Hachirobei, pounding on the desk with 
his fat hand. ‘At least, you can tell me the number she 
called.’ 

“Yes, Master,’ quavered the servant proudly. ‘Oh, 
yes, I have it here. I will put on my spectacles and read 
it to you. I had the village schoolmaster translate it for 
me, because I am an old man and in my youth we did not 
learn these strange things in the school. The school- 
master is a learned man...’ 

‘Have done, chattering monkey!’ roared Hachirobei. 
‘Read me that number.’ 

‘Tokyo, Master; Tokyo sambyaku, nanaju yon 
ban.’ 

Hachirobei jotted down the numbers in Japanese fig- 
ures and hung up the receiver, shouting one last impreca- 
tion into the mouthpiece. 

‘Fool! You are in your dotage! Guard the castle till I 
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come. Keep the drawbridge up. Let none go in or out. 
Mark me, none!’ 

A clerk stood bowing in the door. 

‘The American Ambassador is here to see you. 

“Keep him waiting till I summon,’ said Hachirobei 
heavily. “Look, what number is this?’ 

The clerk bent over the slip of rice paper on which 
Hachirobei had traced the figures given him by Usui. 

‘It is the American Embassy,’ he said. ‘Do you wish 
me to get you a connection?’ 

Hachirobei’s eyes bulged under their thick lids. He 
clawed at the folds of his kimono over his chest. 

‘No!’ he panted. ‘Send Nishikawa here. Give the 
Ambassador tea in the reception room.’ 

Hachirobei was bending over a map spread on his desk 
when Nishikawa entered. The head of the Tsurumi pri- 
vate secret service bureau was a tall Japanese with a 
heavy mustache from whose covert gleamed a mouthful 
of gold teeth. 

‘What is the latest report on the Atami Dam?’ asked 
_ Hachirobei sharply. 

Nishikawa stepped closer and pointed to a spot on the 
map with the cigarette-holder in his yellow-stained fingers. 

‘Since the arrival of the foreign engineer Turner, gangs 
have worked night and day. Yesterday, he told our man 
Suzuki that the dam is finished, turbines in place; to- 
morrow they will complete restoration of the penstock 
destroyed by the explosion. Only connections remain to 
be made, with which Suzuki is thoroughly familiar.’ 

‘And below?’ 

Nishikawa smiled with a golden flash, and stroked his 
mustache. 
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‘The high-power transmission has been carried within 
two miles of the dam. All equipment is stored in readi- 
ness. Machine shops stand ready for the turn of the 
switch that will transmit the power. Seventy airplanes, 
brought at night from other places, are in the hangars. 
The squadron personnel is at Kawauchi, ready to move 
over immediately. The steel cable is in place between the 
plain and the airdrome. As soon as the power is turned 
on, petrol, oil, munitions, brought up the river to Kawau- 
chi already by barge, can be hooked to the cable and 
swung to the spot by the turning of the great steel 
drums.’ . 

‘Excellent!’ wheezed Hachirobei, scribbling hastily 
with a brush dipped in ink on a bit of rice paper and affix- 
ing a red stamp to it with the seal that hung at his girdle. 
‘Here is an order on the treasurer for a ten per cent bonus 
to every workman. They have done the impossible. How 
soon can you be in Atami?’ 

‘In two hours!’ answered Nishikawa. ‘I keep a plane 
waiting always outside Tokyo.’ 

Briefly Hachirobei confided to the secret service chief 
the information received from Usui. _ 

‘You see?’ he panted, his breast heaving under the 
tight folds of his kimono. ‘Ichijiro has committed a 
supreme folly. The American engineer must not hear 
of it.’ 

Nishikawa fingered his mustache and yawned. 

‘What are you going to do about it?’ Hachirobei leaned 
forward anxiously, his heavy chops tremulous. 

‘Simple; easily encompassed,’ replied Nishikawa 
calmly. ‘Persons convicted of spying in _ areas 
liable to penalty of summary execution.’ | 
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‘But they have not been near the airdromes,’ panted 
Hachirobei regretfully. ‘Suzuki had orders to inform 
them district behind electrified fence was a leprosarium.’ 

Nishikawa stifled another yawn behind his fingers. 

‘Suzuki reports American engineers wandered alone for 
a night and a day over the mountains through error of 
untrustworthy guides,’ he said with an air of boredom. 
‘Since then young, impetuous engineer, by name Payne, 
asks many questions of staff about surrounding country. 
His curiosity being aroused, he will meet me eagerly in 
forbidden territory. Soldiers shall find him there. Search 
will happily reveal sketch on his person. Execution fol- 
lows summarily.’ 

Hachirobei grunted and relaxed. 

‘I will recommend you for the sixth Order of the Rising 
Sun, Nishikawa,’ he praised. ‘You have genius. Go! 
attend to it. Tell the clerk I will now see the American 
Ambassador.’ 

Hachirobei rose and bowed deeply as the Ambassador 
was ushered in, his military aide, Colonel Burrill, in uni- 
form, following as interpreter. They exchanged formal 
compliments. Then the interpreter cleared his throat and 
came to business. 

‘Tsurumi San, the American Ambassador wishes me to 
say that he has information that an American subject, a 
woman, has been kidnaped by Japanese. Because the act 
was committed by your nephew, Tsurumi Ichijiro, he 
comes first to you instead of laying the affair before the 
Foreign Office. He demands that you effect at once the 
release of the lady in question, Mrs. Paula Payne, fur- 
nishing me transportation to go to her and bring her back 
to Tokyo. An apology and adequate reparation should 
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be given for the misdeed, and the guilty man punished.’ 

Hachirobei lifted his huge head slowly and looked the 
Ambassador blandly in the eye. 

‘This is a matter that will bear careful observation,’ he 
replied. ‘Is the honorable Ambassador certain that he is 
willing to have the affair given publicity?’ 

‘The fullest publicity,’ nodded the Ambassador when 
his aide had translated. 

Hachirobei squinted at him, his head on one side, his 
hand reaching out to pick up a ruled report written in 
Japanese. 

‘Then I am to understand that the honorable Ambas- 
sador is willing to have a statement of the matter given in 
full to the press?’ His purring tone was horrible in its 
oily significance. ‘I have here the report of the police 
upon the Payne woman: an account of her visit to a dis- 
reputable house in Kobe in company with certain other 
foreigners of unsavory repute, who were drunk, as testi- 
fied by the chauffeur of their car and the keeper of the 
house; here, on this sheet, is the deposition of the porter 
and station-master at Kobe that the Payne woman ar- 
rived at midnight in the company of Ichijiro Tsurumi 
seeking to have transportation in his private car to Tokyo; 
here, on this third sheet, is the official report of the Tokyo 
police, concerning the arrest of the Payne woman for at- 
tacking an innocent Japanese citizen with her parasol in 
the Yoshiwara district, prisoner subsequently released on 
the personal cognizance of Ichijiro Tsurumi. 

‘Please tell the honorable Ambassador that it was my 
intention to visit him this morning and lodge a complaint 
with him against this Payne woman as a disorderly and 
wanton character with request for deportation. Please 
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say further to the Ambassador that I would respectfully 
inquire whether he, as a man of the world, considers it 
more probable that a woman of such unseemly character 
has been kidnaped, or whether she be not liable to a 
charge of misconduct and seduction? Respectfully re- 
mind the Ambassador that in Japan such a woman of 
loose morals is registered at the police station, and say to 
him that in my ignorance, I beg to know how such women 
are designated in your highly respected country?’ 

The aide was purple in the face as he translated Hachi- 
robei’s speech to the Ambassador. 

‘My God, sir!’ he said in rapid undertone, ‘this is ter- 
rible. Something dark behind it all.’ 

The Ambassador twined his fingers in and out help- 
lessly. 

‘Burrill, I don’t know what to do. Theoretically, I 
should stand up for any citizen of the United States. But 
if they produce cooked-up evidence so carefully docu- 
mented it will ruin the prestige of all foreigners in the 
East...’ 

‘Pardon my unseemly interruption,’ wheezed Hachi- 
robei, ‘please be so kind as to assure the honorable Am- 
bassador that I will telegraph at once to have my nephew 
and the woman arrested on a charge of misconduct and 
brought to Tokyo for interrogation. Unless, that is, I 
have misunderstood the state of affairs. Perhaps the lady 
is merely visiting at my nephew’s castle, a visit of cour- 
tesy. Could that be the case?’ 

He leered through his tiny eyes at the Ambassador 
whose face was heavily lined with uncertainty. 

‘Throw it into him, sir,’ begged the aide softly. ‘Let 
me tell him to deliver Mrs. Payne within twenty-four 
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hours or there will be trouble. We could wireless and 
have the fleet here in four days from Honolulu.’ 

‘Hush!’ said the Ambassador quickly. ‘He may under- 
stand more English than you think. Any show of vio- 
lence might be made a pretext for war. We must avoid 
that at all costs. Tell him diplomatically that it is pos- 
sible that Mrs. Payne is visiting, but that we should like 
her to return to Tokyo at once. I must get in touch with 
Payne and Turner; they can do more as private citizens 
than I can in my position.’ 

‘I think you are making a terrible mistake, sir,’ began 
the aide, but, at the Ambassador’s frown, checked him- 
self and obediently translated to Hachirobei. 

‘Pray express to the honorable Ambassador my sym- 
pathy in his arduous duties,’ the old Japanese murmured 
politely, accompanying them to their waiting motor car. 
‘It must be extremely annoying to such a high official to 
be required to busy himself in such trivial affairs. An un- 
faithful wife is more difficult to keep track of than a flea 
hopping on the tatami. We may crush the flea, but the 
woman... ! 

He wagged his chins sorrowfully. 

‘The world is in a sad state when Ambassadors must 
leave their portfolios to hunt for unworthy women. My 
profound condolence; please express it to him, together 
with my thanks for the honor of this visit.’ 

As they drove away, the aide could no longer restrain 
his anger. 

‘Why didn’t you let me choke his fat neck till his toad- 
eyes popped out of his head? How could you sit there and 
listen to him blackguarding a fine little woman like Mrs. 
Payne? I saw her having dinner at the Imperial one night 
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with Turner and Payne; she was a lovely girl, sweet and 
pretty as a picture.’ 

The Ambassador sighed wearily. 

‘T know he is lying,’ he admitted. ‘I sympathize with 
your very natural sentiments, Burrill. But I must cable 
for instructions. I do not dare to “run a bluff,” as you 
would say, when our army is far below peace strength and 
half the navy out of commission for want of appropria- 
tions. We are sitting on a volcano over here, Burrill, but 
the people at home cannot realize it. 

“We must get in touch with Turner and Payne at once. 
You shall write him, tell him of Miss Gothorpe’s message; 
but make it clear that he will have to investigate himself. 
Against these representations of Hachirobei Tsurumi, my 
hands are tied, officially.’ 


CHAPTER XXIII 
The Valley in the Crater 


Bos PAYNE slung up the wooden bucket and doused its 
contents, grinning, over the rotund body of his sputtering 
father-in-law. 

‘Aie!’ yelled John Turner, chafing his pink skin vigor- 
ously with a futile little blue cotton towel. ‘Bob, you don’t 
use any finesse with that bucket! Next time I travel with 
you, I’m going to take along a portable shower. Needle 
spray’s the only thing when a man gets on the wrong side 
of fifty!’ 

He girded himself solemnly with four yards of baby 
flannel wound twice around his middle; and Bob chuckled. 

‘Dad, you look like a Kewpie in that petticoat,’ he 
grinned. ‘All you need is a topknot and a bow of pink 
ribbon to make some little girl cry for you!’ 

‘Shut up!’ snapped Turner. ‘This is a cholera band; 
little bit of flannel is a sure preventive. Miss Gothorpe 
suggested it. That girl has a lot of horse sense, Bob.’ 

‘But do you think it proper, Dad, to have a young lady 
pick out your lingerie?’ 

Turner had pulled on his trousers and got out his 
shaving-kit. He turned a belathered face over his 
shoulder, hesitated a moment, then plumped out with it. 

‘Fact is, Bob, I’ve been thinking ever since we came 
up here — that girl’s about as fine as they make ’em. 
Sensible. No folderols. Knows her business. Takes an 
intelligent interest in what goes on about her. What 
would you say, Bob? Do you suppose she would...’ 
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Bob with difficulty suppressed a roar of laughter; ro- 
mance sits ludicrously on a gray-haired, roly-poly en- 
gineer with a flannel binder on his tummy and an aureole 
of white lather around his weather-beaten features. Seri- 
ously, though, thought Bob, it would be a darn good 
thing. Miss Gothorpe was all right; not handsome, but 
a good sport; just the kind to pal around the world with 
John Turner and take the road as she found it without a 
kick. And if Dad married again, he would not be so much 
underfoot. Maybe Paula would be more contented alone 
in a home with only her husband. 

‘Ask her, Dad!’ said Bob heartily. ‘Go to it, and I bet 
she takes you up.’ 

‘I dunno, Bob,’ answered Turner doubtfully, his square 
face lopsided as he skewed his mouth around to scrape 
under his left ear. ‘Now, there’s no reason why she 
should. She’s got a good job and good pay. She looks out 
for herself like a man. What would she want to marry 
for?’ 

‘Well, it seems to me,’ encouraged Bob, ‘that she took 
a lot of interest in hearing you talk about the dam by the 
hour! Why don’t you get her up here for the opening? 
I haven’t seen any signs of this cholera they were talking 
about; not a man sick in the compound. What say we 
wire to have Paula and Miss Gothorpe come up together? 
Big stuff, Dad! Great dam completed by famous Amer- 
ican engineer! You lay your laurels at her feet. She falls 
on your neck. And there you are! Bingo!’ 

They breakfasted and went over to the little shack 
that served them as office. 

‘You write out that wire, Bob,’ directed Turner. 

Suzuki was waiting in the office for them. 
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‘Good-morning, Mr. Turner, Mr. Payne,’ he smiled. ‘I 
have just received special telegram from Tokyo. To- 
morrow will be great holiday, Emperor’s birthday. Min- 
ister very desirous in delicate international compliment 
to Emperor that power from new dam shall furnish il- 
luminations. Too bad that we must report impossible of 
accomplishment, dam construction too much delayed.’ 

‘Too bad!’ repeated Turner scornfully. ‘Well, it ain’t 
my fault. We bolted home the last plate on the penstock 
last night. Only thing that’s holding us up now is the 
slowness of your fellows in making the transmission con- 
nections.’ 

‘Oh, sir, can that be so?’ Suzuki managed a very good 
imitation of blank surprise. ‘I thought, sir, that unfor- 
tunate explosion in penstock previous to your arrival 
would make impossible completion of dam in specified 
time.’ 

‘Damned right you thought it would!’ snapped Turner 
belligerently. ‘You Japs thought that little setback would 
cause forfeiture on our contract; but you didn’t reckon on 
Turner! We chipped out the concrete and lined the pen- 
stock with steel and wood. I’m ready to open the gate the 
minute you give me a connection for the juice.’ 

‘Oh, then, sir, I congraturate you on extreme function- 
ing of brain. Bery creber, sir! But our men not far dis- 
tant. With swiftness we make temporary connection. I 
think at twelve o’crock aw right for you to open gate. 
Excuse me, sir. I go to expedite my men.’ 

As he went off, Turner strutted toward the window 
through which he could see the great white wall of the 
dam, the concrete turbine house with its galvanized roof 
glittering in the sun. 
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‘Never mind about that telegram, Bob. This’ll be 
better. Dam all done in contract time, in spite of their 
monkey-shines. Open her up and all Tokyo knows it was 
us that furnished the light for the Emperor’s celebration. 
Good publicity, hey?’ 

‘I’m wondering,’ said Bob slowly. ‘Why should they 
spring this now? The contract has forty-eight hours 
longer to run. They’ve known about the Emperor’s 
birthday for a year at least; if that is what they planned, 
why didn’t they make the date of the contract to suit 
in the beginning? And why haven’t they pushed their 
gangs on the high-power transmission wires? Last time 
I noticed them, they had not got three miles from here, 
and I didn’t see any work being done from the other end 
when we came through from Morioka. Dad, let’s go out 
and give their temporary connection the once-over. I 
don’t trust these Jap engineers; they’re liable to let us in 
for a big short-circuit that would play the mischief with 
the turbines. Where’d your contract be then?’ 

‘All right, all right!’ assented Turner testily. ‘Holler 
out the door for Suzuki and we'll trail along with him.’ 

‘I don’t like that fellow,’ said Bob. ‘He’s too slick with 
his mouth. Let’s go on our own and get the straight dope.’ 

Waiting until Suzuki was out of sight, they started 
across the dam on a final tour of inspection of the big 
project. 

‘We can cross the river below from the other side,’ sug- 
gested Bob, ‘and strike over to their line that way.’ 

Neither noticed the Japanese with a big black mustache 
hiding a mouthful of gold teeth who had talked with 
Suzuki a minute when he left the office, and was now 
hidden in the thick shrubbery of azalea and twisted oak 
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trees that covered the sides of the ravine. Neither Bob 
nor John Turner looked back, as they scrambled among 
the boulders on the far side of the river, questing for a 
place to cross. No sixth sense warned them that from the 
top of the ridge, Nishikawa was watching them through a 
pair of binoculars. 

They tramped along steadily, but always the brown 
current tossed swift and foaming on their right, too deep 
to ford without a wetting, too broad to jump. 

‘Listen!’ said Bob, pausing. ‘What’s that racket down 
below? Sounds like a machine shop in full blast.’ 

‘You’re crazy!’ grunted Turner, mopping his face. 
‘Machine shop your grandmother. In this forest prime- 
val? Bah! You're hearing things, Bob.’ 

‘No,’ insisted Bob. ‘The wind is up the valley, so it 
can’t be carried from the dam. There is something below 
us here.’ 

The next turn in the cafion brought them up against 
the wire fence they had seen before. 

‘Hell! Now we'll have to go all the way back to the 
dam!’ exploded Turner. ‘Why the devil couldn’t you 
yell for Suzuki like I told you, Bob?’ 

‘I guess this is a short cut after all, Dad,’ answered 
Bob. ‘Don’t you hear those coolies sing-songing? Bet 
you it’s the gang we are looking for. Crawl under the 
fence; there’s a couple of rocks below we can cross on.’ 

‘Keep out of there!’ cautioned Turner. ‘Don’t you 
remember they said there was a leprosarium here? What 
you hear is probably a bunch of lepers, and I don’t want 
to get mixed up with them.’ 

‘You won’t catch it by looking at them,’ retorted Bob. 
‘I want to see what is down there. Thought I heard an 
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airplane motor a minute ago. Maybe we can fix it up to 
go back to Tokyo by air instead of making that rough 
trip over the mountains.’ 

‘Well, there’s some sense to that!’ agreed Turner. 
‘Damned if I want to be see-sawed around on a horse’s 
backbone by an old hell-cat that sets you adrift for a little 
tobacco juice on a rock. Here, take this stick and hold 
up the wire for me. Give me plenty of head-room; I 
don’t want to frizzle the way Nelson did.’ 

With two saplings cut near by, Bob pried a gap under 
the fence while Turner, enveloped in a blue haze of pro- 
fanity, wriggled through. Turner helped Bob through; 
they leaped the river on the stepping-stones; and struck 
off down the slope to the west. As they topped a little 
ridge, both stopped short. 

At their feet, perhaps two miles across and five miles in 
length, lay an oval depression, surrounded on three sides 
by precipitous black crags, bounded on the east by the 
tumbling river. Straddle of the river stood a high net- 
work of steel girders, like the basket-work of a battleship 
tower; from it, shining, scintillating as it swayed in mid- 
air, a ponderous steel cable vanished into the distance. 
Midway of the mast hung an enormous dark steel cyl- 
inder. Beneath was a huddled mass of machinery, sur- 
rounded by moving dots of men. The floor of the valley 
was covered with an orderly array of long buildings. An 
open space in the center was marked out by a line of posts 
surmounted by the blinking glass of giant searchlights. 

‘One hell of a leprosarium that is!’ snorted Turner. 
‘Tf it isn’t an airplane base, I’m a ding-toed wallaby. But 
what’s the idea of the telferage?’ 

Bob fumbled in his pockets for a pencil and scrap of 
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paper, sat down on a rock and began to sketch swiftly. 

‘Look here, Dad! We’ve tumbled onto something. I 
begin to see. Now — here’s our dam, see? Well, south of 
us is that big range of mountains with that river Nelson 
told us about, the Hewa-something. He said there was 
a town halfway to the sea and a good harbor on the shore. 
Well, then; our river must cut into the Hewa-what-you- 
may-call-it, and that puts this valley in here, see?’ 

He sketched swiftly, with John Turner bending over 
his shoulder absorbedly. 

‘You’ve got it, boy,’ Turner grunted. ‘Ten to one, that 
town in the valley is the limit of navigation on the big 
river.’ 

‘Sure!’ assented Bob, “and the other end of this steel 
cable is down in the town. They bring up supplies on 
barges or small steamers, hook them to the cable in buck- 
ets, and swing them up here. It’s cheaper than blasting a 
railroad up that winding cafion.’ 

‘And they get the power for the cable drums from my 
dam!’ howled Turner. ‘Hellity damn!’ 

‘Throttle her down, Dad,’ advised Bob. ‘Don’t get 
apoplexy yet. We’ve got to figure out why they kept it 
so mum.’ 

‘Military secret, you poor fool!’ sputtered Turner. 
‘Secret base to invade Honolulu any time they get ready 
to jump. Come on!’ 

He stumped vehemently away. 

‘Hold on, Dad! Where are you going?’ 

‘Going to blow my dam up!’ gritted the old engineer. 
‘Think I’d let them exploit American engineering to in- 
vade America?’ 

. ‘Right, Dad; I know how you feel. But first let’s make 
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a field sketch of this place so we can prove our report when 
we get in touch with the Ambassador. Gosh! This is a 
wonderful location. Must be a sunken crater; those crags 
look like old lava. Never see it in the world if you didn’t 
stumble onto it.’ 

His eyes alternating from the valley below to the paper 
on which his pencil was limning in the salient landmarks, 
Bob talked without looking around. Turner bent over 
him, equally engrossed. 

‘Here, Dad!’ said Bob, ‘you’ve got a compass on your 
watch-chain; take a couple of bearings for me.’ 

Turner stepped back and straightened up, fumbling 
with the ring of the tiny compass. A shot rang out close 
at hand. Bob Payne slumped from the rock and sprawled 
among the ferns. 

Out of the bushes stepped a file of Japanese soldiers in 
khaki, red tabs on collar and cap, rifles leveled. Reluc- 
tantly John Turner threw up his hands, shrewdly con- 
scious that it would do Bob no good to get himself shot. 
Better to wait until he could get in touch with the Am- 
bassador; old Pruyn would have to take some action 
pronto when he heard that an American citizen had been 
outrageously shot without warning. 

They bound his hands behind him with rope; secured 
Bob in the same way; and, with two soldiers carrying 
Bob in a stretcher improvised of a tunic slung on rifles, 
they prodded Turner down the hill. 

Bob had fainted from loss of blood and the exquisite 
pain of the jolting he received. When he came to, he was 
lying on a straw mat in a darkened little hut, his left leg 
painful and stiff, bound up tightly with bandages made 
from John Turner’s shirt. Turner, his coat buttoned 
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over his flannel binder, puffed bitterly on his old pipe 
beside him. 

‘What happened?’ asked Bob. ‘I’m awfully thirsty.’ 

‘Here!’ answered Turner, holding a cup of lukewarm 
tea to his lips. ‘Bunch of soldiers ploughed a furrow over 
your thigh with a bullet. We’re down in the valley. 
Guards all around the place. None of them speak Eng- 
lish. Just shoved in this tea and left us. They did a lot 
of jabbering over that sketch of yours, though; lugged it 
off as if it had been a thousand-dollar bill!’ 

“They’ve booked us as spies, I guess,’ murmured Bob. 
‘Shot at sunrise, eh, Dad?’ | 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Be Merciful, O Kishi Bojin 


O Nami San, wife of Ichijiro Tsurumi until the evening 
before, in the gray mist of dawn slipped across the com- 
pound of the O-shiro to the temple beneath the great 
ginkgo tree. This Buddhist temple dated back to the 
seventeenth century. It was like the private chapel of a 
medizval castle in France or Spain. It owned broad 
lands in the valley below, whose rental in koku of rice 
maintained comfortably the dwindled staff consisting of 
one bald and bowed old priest, nearly blind and almost 
totally deaf, and two small shavelings who served the old 
priest and kept the temple in order. 

O Nami San, devoutly as a part of her household duties 
at the castle, brought down trays of nourishing soup for 
the toothless old priest, or lent a hand to the young boys 
dusting the gallery of gilded or bronze Buddhist gods in 
the main hall of the temple. 

Now, slipping silently through the obliterating mist, 
she came to a panel at the side which opened to her soft 
touch, and, leaving her geta on the ground without, 
stepped noiselessly in her white tabi onto the matted 
floor. On her left was the blank screen of closed shoji, 
and behind it she heard the regular breathing of the young 
boys and the stertorous snores of the old priest. She en- 
tered the main hall and moved with sureness through its 
perfumed darkness to a far corner. There was a sputter- 
ing scratch of match-head on its box, a little yellow flare. 

Winking points of light kindled and blossomed. The 
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pungent odor of incense filled the hall. High above the 
light shone on the brass pendants that hung from the 
wooden ceiling. As the bean-oil lamps steadied down to 
calm luminosity a woman’s shape was bodied forth, 
ghostlike, trailing bronze draperies, loosened over the 
shoulders, revealing a beautiful bosom; the head, crowned 
with a diadem, bent graciously forward with divine com- 
passion in its slanting eyes. A child nestled in one curved 
arm; the other hand held in its tapering fingers the globe 
of a bronze pomegranate. 

She was Kishi Bojin, the protectress of little chil- 
dren. i 

O Nami San sank on the mats before the statue, her 
body supported on the soles of her feet, her hands in her 
lap fingering mechanically the carved beads of a rosary. 
White jets of incense eddied about the feet of Kishi 
Bojin. 

The soft light fell upon the staring wooden head of a 
toy dog. Nami remembered the day she brought the toy 
to Kishi Bojin, when her son Sato, then five years old, had 
been ill of the measles. A faded scarlet bib was tied around 
the neck of the bronze infant in Kishi Bojin’s embrace; 
O Nami San had fastened it there prayerfully when the 
baby Sato had been feverish with swollen gums at the 
cutting of his first tooth. A wooden clog, sadly stubbed 
at the toe, laid on the lotus pedestal marked the time 
Sato had had a festering cut on his foot. 

For twelve years O Nami San had come to Kishi Bojin 
for succor In every danger to her child. Always she had 
found comfort and Kishi Bojin had been most merciful 
and compassionate to O Nami San. 

Tears O Nami San often had shed in the past at the 
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feet of the gracious goddess. Now in the ghostly light of 
the yellow lamps, her face was white, drawn, tearless. 
The smooth glossy black hair framed its pallor, accentu- 
ated the rigid lines about mouth and nose. The almond 
eyes were pools of tragedy. 

‘O Kishi Bojin, all merciful mother-heart, thou who 
lovest little children, guard, I pray thee, with never- 
sleeping watchfulness, my little son in the days to 
come.’ 

O Nami San’s fingers twisted on the cool carved beads 
of the rosary. Her voice whispered poignantly, breaking 
with stifled sobs. 

‘O merciful one, have compassion on your servant. 
Aid my blind eyes to see the error of my ways that has 
brought the cup of bitterness to my lips; teach my heart 
to expiate in resignation that in my next life I may hold 
in my arms once more my little son. Watch over him, O 
Kishi Bojin, when I am far away. See, here at your feet I 
lay the wooden sword, the little soldier coat I sewed for 
him, that you who guard the babies of the world may not 
forget my Sato.’ 

Her slim body shuddered under the folds of the kimono. 
She bowed her head upon her knees in an agony of silent 
grief. She did not hear the throbbing boom of the great 
bronze bell without, she did not move when the shaveling 
student-priest, rubbing sleepy eyes and stifling great 
boyish yawns, opened the shutters, letting in the light of 
day. She paid no heed when the old priest moved stiffly 
in to the prayer gong, the bronze dolphin before the main 
altar, and set it to beating rhythmically as he intoned the 
morning sutras in praise of Buddha the All-Merciful. 
Her body was one great ache of maternal grief. This 
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was the morning when O Nami San, divorced wife of 
Ichijiro Tsurumi, was to take leave of the castle and re- 
turn ignominiously to her father’s house. 

Geta squeaked on the flags of the path. Shrilly the 
cracked voice of O Tome San, her mother-in-law, dragged 
her back through the waters of despair to bitter routine. 

‘Maa! Honto ni komarimasu. Truly it is most exasper- 
ating! I have searched all over for you, Nami San. No 
futon spread in your room, no sign of you. I began to 
think we must drag the moat for you. My heart was 
jumping in my throat with anxiety. My morning rice will 
set on my stomach like a cold rock with the start I have 
had. Worthless one, I am not surprised that my son 
divorces you. Where was your obedience to your elders 
that you could not say you were coming to the temple 
and save me all this worry and trotting all over to look 
for your Come, make haste. You have not laid out one 
kimono for your packing, and in an hour the rikisha will 
be here to take you to the station.’ 

She plucked O Nami San briskly by the sleeve and led 
her, unresisting, with hanging head, across the garden to 
her room in the main house of the castle. 

‘Come, come,’ she urged testily, ‘one would think you 
never had studied the book of conduct for women. Can 
you not muster up a smile for those pinched features of 
yours? It is indecent to stare so woe-begone, and you the 
daughter of a samurai! Bah! you are a poor example to 
your son.’ 

She was moving about constantly, pulling out the 
drawers of the iron-bound tansu, shoving back the panels 
of the todana to snatch forth quilts and kimono and piles 
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dully rescued the things and folded them with automatic 
neatness to stow in the yawning straw kori. 

‘Sorrow is the lot of all in this vale of illusion,’ chat- 
tered the old woman smugly. ‘Bound on the wheel of 
Karma, we pay for the sins of our former existences. But 
it is our duty to lock our sorrow in our heart and show to 
the world a smiling face. You should have seen me when 
my dearly beloved husband was called beyond. I smiled 
for three days while the mourners came bringing their 
funeral offerings, till I thought my jaw would crack with 
stiffness. 

‘There, that is the last obi. I must say you have some 
very fine things. I never saw that obi of gold brocade; 
did Hachirobei give you that? I thought so. It is no- 
thing short of sinful the way he has encouraged you in 
extravagance...and shutting his eyes to your slack 
ways. Well, you will have time to do a little useful work 
in your father’s house; no more frittering away the days 
in making foolish soldier uniforms for your son. To 
think that a grandson of mine has been left so long in the 
hands of an indulgent, foolish woman. It was high time 
Ichijiro came home to see what was going on and ss the 
boy off for a proper education.’ 

The tears slowly were oozing down O Nami San’ S 
sunken cheeks. She wiped them off with her hanging 
sleeve and moved toward the door. 

‘It is no use going to Sato’s room, if that is where you 
are bound,’ cackled O Tome San. ‘He was sent off to the 
school in Tokyo last night when the chauffeur took the 
car back. Ichijiro said a sudden departure would teach 
him prompt obedience and fortitude. I must say he 
needed the lesson; he cried like a baby.’ - 
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O Nami San, her sleeve before her face, drooped against 
the wall. Her baby gone, without a word of farewell! 
‘O Kishi Bojin, guard him tenderly.’ 

‘Here,Usui,’ called O Tome San, as the major-domo 
shuffled down the corridor. ‘Rope up those kori and load 
them on the rikisha. I see the fellow squatting out yon- 
der while the cook gives him tea. There was no need of 
brewing tea for him. Money, money, you throw it away 
with both hands here. Come, Nami San, it is time to go. 
Stop sniveling if you can. Dear knows it is a disgrace to 
the family to have you going away in such a state. And 
you are getting off very easy, too, I can tell you. Ichijiro 
said that he would not be called this morning, so you 
don’t have to go through a farewell to him. 

‘Come on, the man is waiting. O daijin sama... may 
your health be good ... Sayonara, Sayonara.’ 

O Nami San, white as a lotus flower, bowed humbly 
three times to her mother-in-law, again to Usui, who was 
bent double at the side of the rikisha. ‘Sayonara... for 
favors graciously bestowed, arigato de gozaimasu... 
thanks of the deepest. Sayonara.’ 

The coolie picked up the shafts of the rikisha and 
jogged off. 

O Tome San squatted on the veranda in the warm rays 
of the early sun, fumbling in her obi for her little silver 
pipe and tobacco pouch. 

‘Usui,’ she grumbled, stuffing the tiny bowl with the 
end of her crooked little finger, ‘bring me tea and rice 
and some of the lotus-root pickles from last year’s pre- 
serves. I suppose that good-for-nothing cook has used all 
the hot water giving tea to the rikisha coolie. But stir 
your stumps and bring me something quickly. There is a 
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gnawing in my belly. I have done a day’s work already.’ 

She puffed at the pipe while she waited, her snapping 
black eyes roving, now watching a little maid stooped 
over washing down the roka, again screwing up her 
wrinkled face as she planned out the day’s work for the 
household. 

‘O Hayo gozaimasu,’ fluted Umeko’s voice obsequi- 
ously. 

The geisha tripped around the corner of the building 
and bowed to O Tome San. Her long black hair flowed 
over her shoulders, her face was bare of powder or rouge, 
the skirts of her plain brown sleeping-kimono were kilted 
up over a red petticoat and her sleeves were fastened 
back at the shoulders. 

‘May I incommode you by spreading my hair in the 
sun here?’ she asked. ‘I have just washed it and my 
apartment is on the north side. How comes it that the 
honorable mistress of the house is up so early?’ 

‘I have been getting off O Nami San,’ answered O 
Tome, delighted to have some one to gossip with. ‘Would 
you believe it, I had a time to find her! Not a scrap of the 
packing done, and the chicken-hearted fool was on her 
knees over in the temple. I had to shake her by the 
shoulder before she would give any sign of hearing me. 
And all those kimono and futon to be folded and packed 
in the kori!’ 

‘It is certainly a great shame that such burdens are 
laid upon you in your old age, O Baa San,’ said Umeko 
sympathetically. ‘Ichijiro owes it to you to speedily in- 
stall a daughter-in-law who shall relieve you, one who is 
competent and industrious.’ O Tome San squinted up 
at the geisha shrewdly. 
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‘The fox who desired the morsel was most agreeable to 
the crow,’ she snapped. ‘I suppose you think that you 
could manage this castle very nicely yourself.’ 

‘It would be a privilege to wait upon you, O Baa San,’ 
murmured Umeko. ‘A young daughter-in-law would see 
to it that the servants were set to their tasks noiselessly 
while you dozed in the warm futon and that your morning 
cup of tea was brought to you ere you had arisen to put 
warmth in your old bones.’ 

‘Exactly,’ snapped O Tome San peevishly. ‘That old 
Usui has the swiftness of a sea slug upon the rocks; he has 
been fifteen minutes getting me my tea now. After the 
years I have spent overseeing the castle when my husband 
was alive, and fretting over the incompetence of the 
worthless Nami, it is no more than my due that I should 
have a daughter-in-law who would be of a little service. 
But it is a hard world; there is no reward for the virtuous 
outside of Nirvana. I told Hachirobei that Ichijiro would 
come to no good roaming in those barbarous countries 
across the sea. That milky-faced chit with her hair 
shaved short like a nun, what does she know about wait- 
ing on her elders? Why, she doesn’t even bow to Ichijiro 
when he enters her apartment. And as for me, she sat 
solid like a Daruma San without legs when I went in to 
fetch her the kimono this morning. A fine wife she will be 
for Ichijiro Tsurumi.’ 

O Tome San spat vigorously and rocked herself back 
and forth, indignantly. The geisha stared, her eyebrows 
like crescent moons, her coarse mouth open showing the 
gold teeth. 

‘You need not gape at me like a ninny.’ O Tome San 
was growing petulant over her delayed tea. ‘You know 
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perfectly well that Ichijiro is marrying an ugly, ill-bred 
foreigner. If you could have seen her this morning when 
I carried up the kimono! — her sleeping-robe was all 
awry and she had actually knotted the obi in front. 
Ichijiro says it isignorance. But [am notso sure. Every 
one knows foreign women are loose of morals, and this one 
must have cast a spell over my son surely, or he would not 
have lost his senses so. A fine thing for the dignity of the 
family to be turning up in the middle of the night with a 
weeping bride. Not a stitch to her name she brought, I 
assure you. I had to open up the godown and bring out 
the best kimono laid away there.’ 

Umeko threw her black hair back with a toss of her 
head. Her eyes flashed, but her voice was purring. 

‘O Baa San, you speak in mysteries,’ she said silkily. 
‘Would you explain for the benefit of my unworthy in- 
telligence? You cannot mean that Ichijiro is marrying a 
foreigner?’ 

‘Indeed, I mean nothing else,’ retorted O Tome San 
snappishly. ‘He has her cooped up now in the tower, as 
if he were afraid his bird would take wing before he has 
her pinions clipped. And such a to-do! The red-haired 
devil that will not take off her dirty boots on my clean 
tatami is to be kept in ignorance that the other is there, 
and Nami San is to be got out at crack of dawn, and the 
abbot from the big temple beyond the pass must be sent 
for to perform the ceremony to-night, and all the baking 
that is to be done, and the cleaning! Indeed, I shall be 
dead before this day is over. 

‘Hei, hei! Who is that coming over the bridge? Look 
how the porter is brushing the ground with his greasy mop 
of hair. Emma and all the devils of hell preserve us, it is 
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Hachirobei himself! Now Usui will forget entirely about 
my tea. Hist, I must run out of his sight and brew myself 
a cup before Hachirobei sees me and starts giving his 
orders.’ 

She whipped nimbly behind the shoji and pattered off. 
Umeko also hastily retreated to her own apartments to 
rout out her old chaperon and set her to dressing her hair; 
it would never do for Hachirobei to catch the geisha in 
undress. 


CHAPTER XXV 
The Vengeance of Date Masamune 


Jummy NEtson rubbed his smarting eyes. The smoke 
from the pipe which he endeavored to hold in his teeth in 
imitation of Bob Payne wreathed intolerably around his 
face, but Jimmy stuck to it doggedly. Bob Payne had 
become his hero, and in a dozen little ways Jimmy imi- 
tated him faithfully. The field engineers laughed over it, 
but John Turner, surprisingly, had understood. 

‘Bob,’ he said one day, ‘what’ll you do with your dog 
when this job’s finished?’ 

He jerked his head toward Jimmy, who stood with his 
hands in his pockets in Bob’s favorite attitude, receiving 
a report from the Japanese foreman. With his excellent 
command of the language, Jimmy had become liaison 
officer par excellence on the Atami Dam. 

‘Don’t, Dad!’ protested Bob, embarrassed. ‘The kid’s 
all right. I’ve promised to get him a job with us in 
America.’ 

‘Pah!’ Turner sucked on his pipe and spat luxuriously, 
‘you're crazy. The way he can sling this lingo is his big- 
gest asset; let him stay where he can use it.’ 

Bob shook his head. 

‘He'll never be happy here, Dad. They treat Eurasians 
abominably. The kid hasn’t a chance. White men won’t 
ea to have a drink with them; he can’t get into any 

the clubs; no one invites him to his house. And the 
Japs are just as bad. Haven’t you noticed?’ 

‘Um-hm,’ assented Turner. ‘I see that Suzuki bobs 
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like a jack-in-the-box when he’s talking to us, and speaks 
to Nelson like a poor relation who is trying to borrow 
money!’ 

‘There you are!’ said Bob. ‘Great life for the kid, 
isn’t it? I think he’ll make good all right in America and 
I’m going to see that he has the chance.’ 

It was little wonder, then, that Jimmy looked on Bob 
Payne as the finest thing on two legs in the world, and 
craved to be near him at every opportunity. 

It had been a trial to settle down to translating and 
typing in English the Japanese foreman’s account of 
stock in hand; but the job had to be done, and Jimmy 
was the only man who could read old Uji’s scrawling 
Oriental figures and turn them into neat, typewritten 
reports. | 

Still, it was hard to spend a morning at it while Bob 
and John Turner set off in the bright sunshine for a final 
proud survey of the completed dam. Jimmy looked at his 
watch with satisfaction. They’d be home soon now for 
lunch. 

The telephone on the wall rang. Colonel Burrill was 
speaking from Tokyo. 

‘Mr. Turner there?’ 

‘Sorry,’ said Jimmy. ‘He is out on the works just now. 
Shall I have him call you later? Nelson speaking.’ 

‘No!’ answered the Colonel’s voice hurriedly. ‘That 
wouldn’t do. I am taking a chance on giving Mr. Turner 
a tip on my own responsibility. Just wrote him an official 
letter for the Ambassador, but it won’t reach him before 
to-morrow and I’m afraid the devil’s to pay. Take the 
message, Nelson, and forget who gave it you if any one 
asks!’ 
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‘Yes,’ breathed Jimmy. ‘I’m alone in the office. Go 
ahead.’ 

‘Tell Mr. Turner and Mr. Payne,’ said the voice, 
speaking swiftly, ‘that Miss Gothorpe telephoned us last 
night that she believes Mrs. Payne has been kidnaped 
and is held prisoner in the Tsurumi Castle at Nagao. 
The Ambassador considers that his hands are tied... 
haven’t time to explain it all... Mr. Turner and Payne 
must take action as individuals.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Jimmy hoarsely, ‘but...’ 

‘That’s all I know,’ called the voice in his ear. ‘Re- 
member, don’t let on I telephoned. Luck to you. Good- 
bye.’ 

The telephone buzzed blankly in Jimmy’s ear, and he 
hung up the receiver. Nagao! Who did not know of 
Nagao, the famous castle of the Tsurumi, the big show- 
place of Japan, the only feudal castle left standing in 
Japan outside of the one maintained as a Government 
museum at Nagoya? 

A short shadow fell across the threshold. Suzuki, Jap- 
anese representative of the Department of the Interior at 
the dam, came swaggering in. 

‘Hey, you!’ hesaid rudely to Jimmy. ‘Pack up and clear 
out! The contract is voided. Turner agreed to open the 
gates at twelve o’clock. It is now one o’clock and he is 
not on premises. I take over for Department of Interior.’ 

‘Mr. Turner is around here somewhere. The contract 
has two more days to run and you know it!’ retorted 
Jimmy fiercely. ‘Mr. Turner will be back any minute 
now for tiffin.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ sneered Suzuki with assurance. ‘All Ameri- 
can engineers departed this morning.’ * 
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‘Only the field staff went,’ denied Jimmy hotly. ‘I 
know that they started at eight o’clock for Tokyo, but 
Mr. Turner and Mr. Payne are staying until the dam is 
opened. I tell you they’ll be here in a moment.’ 

‘You look!’ persisted Suzuki, smiling nastily. ‘You 
look bungalow. Baggage all gone. Americans all gone. 
I am now in charge.’ 

Jimmy dashed out and ran across to the bungalow that 
had been occupied by Turner and Payne. It was stripped. 
Coats were gone from the nails, bags were missing, not.a 
sign of occupancy was left. 

‘You go now!’ said Suzuki, who had followed him. 
There was steely menace in his tone. ‘Horse waiting 
yonder. You go Morioka; report American engineers 
evaded fulfillment of contract.’ 

He beckoned, and a wrinkled old woman in blue cotton, 
her short legs bound in strips of burlap, led up a horse; 
Jimmy recognized in her one of the three who had set the 
Americans afoot in the mountains on their trip up. 

Sullen coolies massed behind Suzuki. Realizing that 
resistance would be futile, Jimmy threw his things into a 
bag, allowed the house-boy to strap it behind the saddle, 
mounted, and was led off along the mountain path to 
Morioka. 

However, he had no intention of going to Morioka, but 
hoped, once out of Suzuki’s sight, to slip back to watch 
affairs at the dam. 

Two miles up the path, with a shoulder of the mountain 
between them and the dam, he took out his penknife and 
surreptitiously frayed the cincture of the wooden saddle. 
Then, as the horse picked its way down a rocky outcrop, 
the old woman trudging stolidly ahead with the rope over 
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her shoulder, Jimmy pricked the open knife sharply into 
the animal’s rump. 

Startled, the horse reared and plunged. The last strand 
of the cincture parted under the sudden strain. Jimmy, 
saddle and baggage, came to the ground. 

The old woman belabored the horse with the knotted 
end of the lead-rope until it stood quiet, panting and 
snorting. She picked up the saddle and grumbled over 
the parted cincture. At last, satisfied with her inquiry 
into the causes of the accident, the old crone turned her 
attention to the victim. Jimmy was lying as he had fallen, 
his leg doubled under him, arms sprawling, eyes closed. 
The hag bent down, poked his eyelid open with her dirty 
cracked forefinger. She reeked of daikon, but Jimmy with 
an effort controlled the muscles of his face. 

‘Hei, hei,’ cackled the crone. ‘The spirit of Date Masa- 
mune is avenging himself swiftly for the affront to the 
sacred Rock of the Helmet! Here, come and look!’ 

At her hail there camea scrambling sound in the bushes, 
the pad of bare feet on the path. Jimmy, stealing a 
glance through lowered lids, saw that a rough-looking 
man had joined the old woman. 

‘T told you you wouldn’t need your knife,’ jubilated the 
old lady. ‘Date Masamune’s ghost can avenge himself 
without the aid of an idle fellow like you.’ 

‘Ho!’ scoffed the man, ‘more of your old wives’ tales. 
The other two were arrested by the soldiers at the place of 
the machines that fly in the clouds and the soldiers will 
shoot them to-morrow; this man was thrown by your 
evil-tempered nag when your rag of a harness broke. 
What had Date Masamune to do with that, Id like to 
know?’ 
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‘Fool!’ screamed the old woman in senile rage. ‘We 
went to the shrine in the dark of the moon, I tell you, and 
nailed the three wax figures on the sacred camphor tree. 
Two of them were nailed through the heart, but old Fuki’s 
finger slipped and she spiked hers through the head. 
That shows you. The two other foreigners will be shot 
through the heart, while this man has broken his head. 
They get their wounds just where the nails penetrated 
the wax figures. It is Date Masamune who avenges him- 
self. Now load this half-breed onto the horse and we will 
take him back to Suzuki to collect the price.’ 

The man walked over to Jimmy and kicked the limp 
figure. 

‘He isn’t dead yet!’ he objected, ‘he is too red in the 
face. But his skull is surely broken with that crack. Let 
us roll him down the rocks and leave him. Suzuki said 
to take his baggage on to Morioka and report to the police 
that he had had an accident. If I do not have to stick 
him, so much the better; they can come back to-morrow 
to get the body and no one can say it was not an accident.’ 

He shoved the unresisting body to the edge of the path 
and heaved it callously over into the bushes below. Jimmy 
landed on a sharp rock with a jar that knocked his breath 
out. Above he could hear the horse’s hooves slipping on 
the stones, the diminishing chatter of the two voices. He 
did not move until the crows that wheeled cawing in the 
sky above quieted down. One great black bird lighted 
above him on a dead branch. 

‘All right, Karasu San,’ soliloquized Jimmy. ‘You just 
sit up there and give me warning if any one comes along 
the path.’ 

Pulling himself to a sitting position he felt his bruised 
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body gingerly. There were many sore spots, but nothing 
broken, and he was grateful now for the months he had 
spent practicing jiu-jitsu in which the first principle is 
that of falling limply to escape injury. He held his head, 
which ached dully, in both hands and took stock. 

Suzuki, then, had lied when he said Turner and Bob 
Payne had gone out to Morioka. Somewhere they were 
prisoners, held by soldiers on a grave charge — some- 
where near airplanes. But that meant nothing to Jimmy. 
And Paula was at Nagao. 

He decided that he must get down into the main valley 
and somehow make his way to Kawauchi; there would be 
telephones there; he would appeal to Colonel Burrill. He 
could not go to Morioka or he would run into the old 
woman and the murderous rough who had been appointed 
to knife him on the trail. He could not go back to the 
dam, for Suzuki was there. | 

‘Kawauchi is the only bet!’ he told himself. 

Tightening his belt over his empty stomach, he swung 
himself down the rocks toward the thick woods below, 
first laying out a rough course by the sun that would 
bring him down to the main valley with the dam well on 
his left. 

Long after dark he still stumbled on; by going due 
south he knew that sooner or later he must come to the 
Hewakawa River and could follow it down to Kawauchi. 

Ahead of him he saw the gleam of a fire and edged cau- 
tiously nearer. A soldier squatted beside the tiny flame, 
rifle in hand, brewing a cup of tea. Boots scraped in the 
dark beyond. A sergeant and another private arrived. 

‘Put out that fire!’ bade the sergeant gruffly. ‘It is 
against orders, as you well know.’ 
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‘But it is cold up here,’ protested the sentry. ‘Can’t a 
man have a sip of tea? Nothing to do on guard but 
listen to the wind in the leaves.’ 

‘You'll have plenty to do,’ promised the sergeant. 
‘I’ve picked you for a detail at dawn.’ 

‘What! I’ve been on guard since noon,’ whined the 
man. ‘I am not on duty again until to-morrow afternoon 
by rights.’ 

‘Come along, I’ve no time to waste,’ snapped the ser- 
geant. ‘They set three quarters of the company to work ° 
running the line up to the dam. I have only twenty men 
to guard the fence and keep watch over the two foreign- 
ers. I have to go back and stand guard over them myself 
because I have no relief to put there. Nishikawa hopped 
for Tokyo in the plane; he’ll be back soon now with the 
order for their execution, and you'll have to be on the 
firing squad.’ 

As the sergeant and relieved sentry tramped off down 
the hill, Jimmy skirted after them through the bushes. 
Soldiers, airplanes, two foreign prisoners! By sheer blind 
luck he had run onto the trail of Turner and Bob Payne! 

And so it came about that an hour later, when the ser- 
geant had packed off his undermanned detail to a belated 
supper and was sleepily standing guard himself in front 
of the hut, John Turner, sucking morosely on an empty 
pipe beside Bob who tossed restlessly with the mounting 
fever in his wounded leg, heard a faint whisper. 

‘Hist! Are you there, Mr. Turner? Don’t make any 
noise! It’s Nelson!’ 


CHAPTER XXVI 
The Marriage Kimono 


PAULA awoke with every sense alert, horror stifling the 
breath in her throat. Some one was coming up the stairs 
of the stone tower. The shuffling step moved slowly. She 
lay rigid with terror. Her eyes fixed on the shoji that 
gave onto the landing, absolutely incapable of movement. 
Last night she had made the servant leave the shutters of 
the balcony open, resolved if she were molested to hurl 
herself over the two-story drop to the garden below rather 
than to let Ichijiro Tsurumi have his lawless will. Now, 
with the menace at hand, she was paralyzed by fear. 

The shoji slid back. Paula’s taut limbs relaxed flac- 
cidly in reaction as she saw that the visitor was not Ichi- 
jiro with his cruel onyx eyes, not the hunchback keeper 
of the terrible black mastiff, but a tiny, bowed, wrinkled 
little old lady with peevish lines about her sunken jaw and 
scanty gray hair pulled back severely from her high fore- 
head. 

Her arms were heaped high with gorgeous piles of silk. 
Stopping in the doorway, she panted a little after her 
ascent and craned her head forward, tortoise-like, peering 
near-sightedly at Paula. 

‘O hayo gozaimasu,’ she said in a high-pitched, aged 
voice, and bobbed a bow over her armful. 

Paula stared at her, unresponding. She saw only an 
unamiable old servant; she believed all the servants of the 
castle to be necessarily implicated in the conspiracy to 
keep her a prisoner, and since she could speak no Japan- 
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ese, and had no money, there was not a chance of corrupt- 
ing one to aid her. Therefore she made no effort to dis- 
guise her hostility to this whole household. 

The old woman seemed unfriendly in the extreme. Her 
glance was censorious; she tossed her head scornfully, and 
glided forward to lay her burden upon the mats near 
Paula’s quilts. The American girl sat up, the better to 
see what the old servant had fetched; and the beldame 
reached out a skinny arm and suddenly jerked the quilts 
off, exposing Paula as she sat, in the single kimono she had 
been left after her bath the night before, which she had 
bound closely about her with a long strip of scarlet and 
yellow silk crépe tied in a bowknot in front. 

Scolding like a wizened chimpanzee, the old woman 
pointed to this bow and seemed to be interrogating Paula; 
but when she had no reply, she hopped up nimbly, shak- 
ing her head and grumbling in Japanese, and held up for 
Paula’s inspection a beautiful kimono of midnight-blue 
silk crépe. On either long sweeping sleeve, at the level of 
the shoulders and in the middle of the back, was a white 
crest, the five-petaled corolla of a plum blossom within a 
white circle. Except for this insignia, the robe was of the 
plain rich blue to within eighteen inches of the floor. 
Around the hem, and across the borders of the sleeves, 
dyed into the fabric by the long, painstaking Japanese 
process, was a procession of jewel-plumaged birds, re- 
sembling birds-of-paradise. Their heads were golden 
orange, the feathers in tones of bronze and scarlet. Float- 
ing over the background were the green leaves and white 
petals of more plum blossoms. Where the kimono swept 
the ground, the hem was turned back in a thick wadded 
roll faced with crimson, and as the old woman reversed 
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the robe on her arm to display it, Paula saw that the gar- 
ment was lined with thin shimmering silk of the most 
vivid crimson. 

Well, she thought, there was no point to huddling in 
bed all day, and no method of ordering her own clothes to 
be brought back to her without enlisting Ichijiro Tsurumi 
as interpreter, and she would not, dared not, send for him. 
If the old servant had brought these clothes for her, she 
might better put them on. At least she would be more 
decently clothed. 

She nodded haughtily and rose from the quilts, per- 
mitting the old woman to remove the plain kimono she 
had slept in, and to attire her in a complicated series of 
Japanese undergarments. 

At any other time such a process would have been a joy 
to Paula, for she loved fine fabrics and beauty in dress, 
and these silks were of the softest, and gorgeous in hue. 

The old woman, grumbling under her breath, now and 
then stealing a sharp glance at Paula with her snapping 
black eyes, did her work swiftly, knotting and folding with . 
deft precision for all her gnarled and crooked rheumatic 
fingers, standing on tiptoe to arrange folds about Paula’s 
white shoulders. 

First she put on her a petticoat of figured pink silk 
brocade which reached to Paula’s knees. Above it went 
a waist-length kimono with rather tight sleeves, of white 
silk habutai. Then along kimono with trailing sleeves of 
white crépe; over it another of palest gray; then one of a 
sort of wool challis, soft as thistledown and brilliantly 
figured in cherry blossoms and darting swallows. Each 
kimono was girt about Paula’s waist with a narrow twist 
of colored silk. The old woman signed for her to sit down 
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while she put on her feet white silk tabi, pocketed for the 
great toe and hooked up at the back of the shin; after 
which she drew a threaded needle from her obi and 
stitched a fold of gold-spangled green silk in place around 
the collar of the uppermost kimono. 

Then she took up the dark-blue kimono with the bird- 
of-paradise design and signified that Paula should stand 
to have it draped around her. Its folds trailed six inches 
on the ground around her feet, but the old woman gath- 
ered them up level with the floor and secured the fold with 
a strong silk cord around Paula’s waist. 

At last she was ready to put the obiin place. The inner 
kimono were lapped over in front, drawn snugly around 
Paula’s body, but the outer one was permitted to flow 
open gracefully, giving a peep at the underkimono as 
Paula moved. At her throat the kimono, carefully ar- 
ranged to show just an inch of each color, neatly lapping, » 
were pulled high in front and dragged down in back to” 
show the nape of the neck, so admired by the Japanese. 

Now the old woman picked up an obi of palest blue- 
and-green brocade shot with gold thread; the bullion and 
a stiff interlining made it strong as a strait-jacket. Round 
Paula’s body, high under the arms, she wound it twice, 
knotted it in back, and, seizing either end, pulled till the 
purple veins writhed in her sunken temples and Paula 
gasped for breath. Last of all she arranged the long ends 
into a pillow-like bow that hung heavily between the 
girl’s shoulder blades. 

Standing off, arms akimbo, the old woman looked her up 
and down sneeringly. 

‘Kami kitta kara, dame desu,’ she grumbled. ‘Her 
hair is cut so I can’t do anything with it.’ 
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Without looking at Paula again, the old woman 
fiercely rolled up the silk quilts, thrusting them onto some 
shelves behind a sliding panel, and pattered out of the 
room and down the stairs. 

Ensued silence. Below the balcony, in the hedge- 
enclosed garden, cherry blossom petals fluttered peace- 
fully to the ground in the early breeze that lifted the mist 
from the moat in long gauzy banners and tore them 
into shreds on the sharp peak of the high wooded 
mountain. 

An hour, two hours, ticked past on the tiny platinum 
watch on Paula’s wrist beneath the heavy silken sleeve of 
the kimono. Then she heard voices below; harsh, mascu- 
line voices. Feet sounded on the treads of the tower 
stair. Some one snuffled asthmatically. Ichijiro Tsurumi 
and a short, squat, obese old man, an old man who 
blinked his narrow eyes and panted in his pendulous 
throat like a toad, stood in the doorway. 

‘Good-morning,’ said Ichijiro. ‘I hope that you rested 
well in my poor castle. You have met my uncle, Hachi- 
robei Tsurumi, before. Be so condescending as to bow to 
him, please. He has an aversion to foreigners, and I 
should be reluctant to see him prejudiced against my fu- 
ture wife for want of courtesy.’ 

His glittering eyes held her, menaced her subtly. 
Paula, standing by the balcony railing in the trailing 
robes of a Japanese woman, in spite of the defiance in her 
heart dared not ignore his order. She bowed humbly in 
silence to Hachirobei, who nodded shortly and stared at 
her with head thrown back till his kimono collar pushed 

out his long ears like fans half-opened. 
- ‘My uncle is just now arrived from Tokyo,’ went on 
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Tsurumi, his fingers playing with the tassel of the tobacco 
pouch that was thrust through his girdle. ‘He desires me 
to acquaint you with bad tidings. Yesterday noon your 
father and your husband were arrested while trespassing 
in a fortified zone. The penalty for spying is death. They 
were shot at dawn this morning. Accept, pray, my con- 
dolence upon your bereavement.’ 

He bowed, supple, secretly smiling, a gleam of mocking 
white teeth in the old ivory of his smooth face. 

‘You lie!’ screamed Paula shrilly. ‘It’s not true; you 
say it to coerce me. I know it is not so.’ 

She clenched her hands against the stiff embrace of the 
obi, her face white, her lip caught in her teeth. 

Tsurumi stepped close to her with his lithe grace, 
caught one wrist in hissteely grip. Hiseyes flamed cruelly 
for an instant as she cringed, remembering the intolerable 
pain he had inflicted upon her in the car. 

Paula wrenched her hand from his with a sudden move- 
ment, whirled, and flung herself out over the railing. Like 
a cat Tsurumi was after her, dragging her back by his in- 
exorable clutch on the obi. 

‘Let me go!’ screamed Paula, beating at his face with 
her fists. The skin that looked so smooth and soft was 
hard beneath her touch, bruising her knuckles. Tsurumi 
disdained to lift his hand to protect his face. 

‘You cannot hurt me,’ he said insolently. ‘But for one 
thing, it matters not to me whether you cast yourself over 
the balcony. But I have pledged myself to my uncle to 
marry you, to go to Washington as Ambassador with an 
- American wife, to bring your wealth into our family to 
heighten its glory, to show the world that an American 
woman is honored by marriage with a Tsurumi.’ 
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His eyes were burning in their almond sockets, his voice 
took on a sing-song cadence. | 

‘I give you a choice; the choice of glory or dishonor, 
glory for yourself, the admiration of the world, beautiful 
clothes, a mansion, many servants, and the high position 
as wife of the head of the Tsurumi. Or dishonor and 
shame to the memory of your husband, the man who was 
shot at dawn this morning. Either you marry me willingly, 
submissively, according to our traditional rites, to-night, 
or I set the newspapers of the world to ringing with the 
tale that while your husband was shot for spying, which is 
at least honorable devotion to his country, you, Paula 
Payne, were the paramour of Ichijiro Tsurumi in his 
castle. Choose you now. I have much to occupy me to- 
day. But to-night, remember, to-night you shall be 
either the wife, or the mistress, of Ichijiro Tsurumi.’ 

Like a granite Buddha in the corner, Hachirobei had 
watched the scene. His gray kimono, the grayish pallor 
of his sallow, puffy flesh, the grizzled stubble on his vast 
round head, all seemed as though carved in rock. 

Thrusting Paula into a corner where she shrank back, 
pallid, horror-stricken, Ichijiro drew out the wooden 
shutters before the balcony, bolting them with a secret 
wooden lock, and glowered at the girl in the light of the 
electric bulb which burned night and day in the room. 

‘Should you touch the shutters, the dog below will be 
unleashed. He will tear you to bits before you can open 
them. Think well, make your choice. At eight to-night 
I will send for you.’ 

He crossed the tatami with his long, graceful, gliding 
steps, waved his uncle ahead of him, and closed the shoji 
behind him 
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Paula’s trembling knees collapsed under her. She sank 
to the matted floor in a billowing of silken draperies, and 
burst into racking sobs. With the news that her father 
and Bob were dead, her last feeble hope of rescue van- 
ished. There was no one else who cared, no one who knew 
where she was. 

Her whole soul was dissolved in yearning for her hus- 
band. At the vivid picture of his crumpled body against 
a wall, she had realized that with his death her world was 
in chaos. She loved Bob, Bob with his wrinkled coats 
over his powerful muscles, his tender touch on her hair, 
his unfailing devotion. She loved Bob, and she was 
cursed with never-ending remorse because she had al- 
lowed herself to be dazzled by the attentions of the 
treacherous Japanese. 

She wept for hours, heedless of the relentless approach 
of the moment when she must choose between marriage 
and dishonor, knowing nothing save that Bob was dead, 
and that too late she had realized how she loved him. 

And then the shoji slid softly aside and a shrill peal of 
laughter caused her to raise her head. Tower of black, 
glossy hair, white-painted face like a bisque doll, flowing 
draperies of leaf-green spangled with cherry blossoms; 
Umeko the geisha tittered at Paula’s grief. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
The Jade Hairpin 


HACHIROBEI TsuRUMI, in the uppermost room of the 
stone tower of the ancient castle of the Tsurumi, cradled 
himself on his heels, spread his puffy hands over his great 
paunch, and looked disdainfully at his nephew, Ichijiro 
Tsurumi, who knelt opposite, his head bent over the 
bronze hibachi while he lighted a cigarette from the glow- 
ing charcoal. 

‘Three hundred thousand yen I have squandered,’ 
panted Hachirobei — the tower stairs were steep and the 
old man’s heart troubled him. ‘For fifteen years I have 
poured out gold like water that you might be educated 
abroad. I counted it an investment, to the end that you 
would be fitted to succeed me as head of the clan. I have 
been a fool, thinking to make strong the posts of the house 
with a sturdy joist, and lo, it was a feeble prop of green 
bamboo which I shaped. Smooth, and polished, and shin- 
ing; yes! But swayed by the wind; moved by the gusts of 
passion.’ 

He rocked on his heels, his jowls quivered. 

‘This woman!’ — he spat out the words viciously — 
‘this puling, spitting cat with cropped hair! Bah! Never 
speak again of marriage with her. A paring of a finger- 
nail from O Nami San was worth ten such creatures. 
Long-nosed devils of hell! Could all your education not 
teach you to take diversion like a gentleman behind the 
screen, and in public preserve the traditions of the 
family?’ 
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Ichijiro’s onyx eyes glittered with hate, veiled by 
smoke-wreaths. His voice came silky-smooth. 

‘Honorable uncle, the frog in the rice-paddy knows 
nothing of the world beyond the dyke, but croaks dis- 
mally none the less. Even so you, ignorant of the world 
beyond Japan, have not yet fathomed the strategy of this 
my contemplated marriage with the American woman. 

‘Let me remind you once more that this woman is 
wealthy in her own right. Her gold will jingle pleasantly . 
in the Tsurumi coffers. She is of high social standing in 
her own country; it will be delicate humiliation to the 
Americans to receive a country-woman as wife of the 
Japanese Ambassador.’ 

‘Ho!’ choked Hachirobei. ‘Times have changed, in- 
deed, since a youngster likens the head of the clan to a 
frog. If you must call names to ease your chattering 
throat of venom, better to say a tortoise whose horny 
scales receive unmoved the rattling pebbles thrown by 
urchins and whose head can dart out to snap when occa- 
sion arises!’ 

He thrust his head forward from the collar of his gray 
kimono and gritted his teeth significantly. 

‘It’s a poor cock,’ he sneered, ‘that cannot manage his 
own poultry yard. Yet I am not so near-sighted that I 
could not perceive that the American woman hates you. 
She shrinks from your touch. She will never be the meek 
hostess of the Japanese Embassy. If you must have a 
new wife, why not Umeko the geisha?’ 

Ichijiro shrugged his narrow shoulders and lighted a 
fresh cigarette. His long yellow fingers shook noticeably. 

‘Hei, down below!’ he called over his shoulder through 
the door. ‘Tell Usui to fetch me up saké. I told you, hon- 
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orable uncle,’ he continued, facing the old man again, 
‘that you have not the faintest understanding of foreign- 
ers. White women are not docile and meek like our 
women. They must be mastered like mares, broken to 
the bridle. This is well known to all white men. One of 
the latest books, which was the rage when I was in Amer- 
ica, described a desert chieftain who kidnaped a white 
woman and won her devotion by whipping her. You will 
see that I know how to tame this American woman. 
She storms now, but to-night she will drink the cere- 
monial saké nine times with me and soon she will know no 
law but my wish.’ 

Usui, the major-domo, shuffled up the stairs carrying 
several china bottles of the white rice wine, a lacquer tray 
on which was set a bow] of clear water for rinsing the cups, 
and a nest of tiny china cups, holding each a bare 
thimbleful. 

‘Come, uncle,’ urged Ichijiro, pouring out a cup and 
offering it to Hachirobei. ‘It is not like you to allow the 
prejudice of ignorance to hamper the development of our 
prestige. —Take my word for it that I understand these 
white-skinned people after the years I have spent observ- 
ing them and pledge me in saké “Victory to Japan.”’ In 
a few months I shall go to Washington with my biddable 
American wife. Dai Nippon, banzai!’ 

Hachirobei brusquely waved the cup aside. 

‘Guzzle away!’ he said contemptuously. ‘Banzais will 
not win a war. I have work to do. What time is your 
wedding set for? Eight o’clock, hei? Well, the sun rises 
and sets, but it turns no wheels; a cupful of sweat ac- 
complishes more than a cask of saké!’ 

He held out his hand to the servant and was hoisted 
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puffing to his feet. At the foot of the stair the black dog 
growled savagely till Hachirobei kicked at it. 

‘Why is this brute not chained up?’ he asked Usui, who 
followed him. The old servant grinned familiarly. 

‘Your nephew ordered the dog kept here to guard his 
bride. Master, it is the first time that a bride of the 
Tsurumi had to be guarded like a prisoner; these are 
queer doings. If my unworthy counsel were sought, I 
should say that the young Sato be never sent abroad for 
his education; it has been the ruin of his father. Here is 
the gentle Nami San divorced when the Lord Buddha 
knows she never gave cause for it — never gossiped, 
never dreamed of reproaching her husband for his gay 
conduct, was dutiful to her elders, and bore her husband a 
son. No good will come of this business, mark my words, 
Master!’ 

He wagged his white old head dismally. 

‘Hold your peace,’ ordered Hachirobei. ‘No one asks 
your counsel. Fetch Umeko the geisha to me in the gar- 
den pavilion, and do you keep O Tome San occupied. I 
have no desire to have my ear-drums cracked by her 
babble.’ 

‘I go myself,’ replied Usui. ‘All the young men of the 
household staff departed this morning. It was an order. 
All the reserves are mobilizing for sudden maneuvers. 
Master, they said at the bath last night that war comes 
with America. Is it true?’ 

‘It matters not to you.’ Hachirobei was curt. ‘You 
are too old to fight. You cannot even attend to a simple 
order. Will you bring Umeko to me, or must you stand 
there gabbling ‘all morning?’ 

Usui hobbled off, muttering peevishly to himself. He 
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found Umeko in her apartment, her elaborate toilet fin- 
ished, showing Gertrude Gothorpe the geisha method of 
telling fortunes by darting a long hairpin at a chart laid 
over the tatami. 

‘E-e-e!’ squealed the geisha, clapping her tiny hands as 
the jade-topped pin impaled the lucky character and 
stood quivering, upright in the thick straw mat. ‘Bery. 
goodu fortune. Umeko making goodu marriage is mean- 
ing. What do you wish, Usui?’ 

Usui looked scornfully at the chart on the tatami. 

‘There is nothing in a geisha’s head but the hope of 
marriage,’ he grumbled. ‘But you waste your time, my 
girl. Ichijiro has forgotten the plum blossom for the rank 
odor of the white lily from beyond the seas. You had 
better set your cap for the uncle; he has sent for you. 
Come along! Don’t wait to prink. Hachirobei will 
brook no delay. He isin a villainous temper this morning. 
Go straight down the path to the pavilion in the cherry 
grove. I must head off O Tome San.’ 

He scurried toward the kitchen from whence peered the 
bright eyes and wrinkled face of the old lady. 

‘Mistress,’ he asked respectfully, ‘where are stored the 
Nabeshima plates and the best tea-cups for the wedding 
to-night?’ 

‘Doddering old imbecile!’ scolded O Tome San, rising 
to the bait and forgetting her curiosity about his errand 
to the geisha. ‘Is there none in this household but myself 
who knows where things are kept? Open up the back 
godown, and we will look for them. That worthless Nami 
had no system at all about the housekeeping. I suppose 
that I must hunt through ten thousand boxes before I 
find them, but it would be a disgrace to use anything but 
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the best when the abbot is coming. Where is the key? 
Did you bring a duster to wipe off the boxes? I expect 
there are cobwebs over everything...’ 

Umeko, on her shining black-lacquered clogs, clicked 
down the stone flags under the white-drifted cherry trees 
to the rustic arbor where Hachirobei, sitting heavily upon 
a bench, awaited her. 

She bowed deeply, slipped her toes out of the clogs, and 
knelt decorously on the bench beside the old man, her 
feet tucked under her, her cherry-patterned silk garments 
smocthed neatly over her knees, her eyes humbly down- 
cast. 

Hachirobei put his great head on one side and scruti- 
nized her through the narrow slits of his eyes. 

‘Hm!’ he said appraisingly. ‘Yes, I can see that you 
are getting old. My eyes are not very good, but it seems 
as though I could make out wrinkles about your eyes 
under the powder. I suppose that explains why you have 
lost the power to fascinate my nephew. It is a pity, for 
I hear you and your manager passed up several good 
offers of marriage. Well, well! Soon they will give you 
the black kimono and send you out as chaperon to the 
young and beautiful geisha.’ 

Umeko tossed her head. 

‘Indeed, Tsurumi San, I would respectfully insinuate 
that you need spectacles. There is not a wrinkle in my 
skin. What you see is only the shadow of the branches. 
And as for Ichijiro — what would you say if I told you 
that he spent his first night in Tokyo with me, and even 
did me the honor to discuss with me the projected divorce 
of his wife?’ 

“Ya-a-ah!’ chuckled Hachirobei derisively. ‘In saké is: 
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no discretion. What signifies it if Ichijiro babbled when 
he was drunk, and your ear twitched to receive the words? 
To-night Ichijiro weds the American woman who has 
bewitched him. And you — you will go back to Tokyo to 
be measured for the black kimono!’ 

The geisha laid a tiny hand, claw-like in its tenseness on 
the sleeve of the gray kimono. 

‘True?’ she asked, her voice shrill. ‘My hairpin pre- 
dicted a lucky marriage, I thought...’ 

“Your hopes colored your thoughts,’ interrupted Hachi- 
robei, shaking off her hand. ‘I am disappointed in you, ~ 
Umeko. You waste your time in playing foolish games. 
What does a hairpin know of the future? Give me the 
pin you used.’ 

Umeko stared wonderingly at him, but she plucked the 
jade kanzashi from her glossy black hair and laid it in his 
hand. The old man, holding it up before him, addressed 
it seriously. 

“You are blind, Kanzashi!’ he said to the pin, while the 
geisha listened intently. ‘And because you are blind you 
give foolish counsel to your mistress. Shall I take you to 
the tower, to the room on the third floor, and show you 
the white woman who is to marry Ichijiro to-night? Then 
you can report to your mistress more truly. The white 
woman weeps and rails against Ichijiro, but he desires her 
and he boasts that he has learned across the deep water 
the method of handling white women. To-night, at eight 
o'clock, he marries her. Then Umeko must return with 
you, O Kanzashi, to Tokyo. They will take you away 
from her to deck the hair of a younger, more beautiful 
woman; for chaperons wear only the black kimono and 
do not deck their hair with jade pins.’ 
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He wagged his head till the chins rippled on his broad 
bosom. Umeko snatched the hairpin from his hand. 
She clenched her little fist about the jade handle and 
brandished it until the eight inches of sharp steel glittered 
in the sun. 

‘Never!’ she said fiercely. ‘I will stab her white throat 
with my kanzashi before she can be the bride of Ichijiro. 
Three years ago, Hachirobei San, you hinted that, if I 
would wait, I should be mistress of this castle. Now I am 
here to claim fulfillment. Do you deny it? Do you dare 
deny it?’ 

Hachirobei blinked his eyes, toad-like. 

‘No need to dazzle me with the glitter of your hairpin,’ 
he grunted. ‘And no need to mouth angry words at me. 
I do not deny what I have said. Do you wish to try your 
fortune once more with the kanzashi? I am no fortune- 
teller, but I will venture to predict that were the blade of 
the hairpin to be red, there would be no white bride at the 
wedding to-night.’ 

The geisha’s toes wriggled into the thongs of her geta. 
She thrust the hand holding the jade dagger into the long 
sleeve of her kimono, and rose. 

‘The room on the third floor, you say?’ she hissed. 
‘There will be no question of the police afterward — you 
promise?’ 

Hachirobei nodded grimly. 

‘Try your fortune with the kanzashi, Umeko,’ he ad- 
vised. ‘As for me, I have no desire to see the castle filled 
with sickly hued half-breed brats. I have no desire to 
have the blood of the Tsurumi defiled.’ 

The geisha darted with clicking, pigeon-toed steps on 
her geta toward the stone-flagged path that led to the 
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tower. Hachirobei, his short arms folded across his 
paunch, his slit-like eyes meditative, called after her. 

‘T will be in the room on the top floor of the tower, with 
Ichijiro. You may bring me there the report of what 
fortune your kanzashi tells you.’ 

He looked out with satisfaction on the peace of the 
sunlit gravel court. Little drifts of white cherry petals 
fluttered lazily down on the light breeze. The blue-clad 
porter squatted on his heels in the shadow of the gate. 
From the mud godown behind the kitchen, Hachirobei’s 
thick-lobed ears caught shrill invective of O Tome San 
scolding the patient Usui about the cobwebs on the store- 
shelves. Hachirobei’s triple chins waggled with amuse- 
ment as he hoisted himself up and waddled to the tower. 

The black dog snuffed, fawning, at his heels. The 
hunchback in the little room off the entrance bowed. 
Hachirobei plodded up the stairs, paused a moment out- 
side the closed shoji of the room on the third floor where 
Paula Payne was prisoner. He nodded to himself as he 
heard from within the high-pitched voice of the geisha; 
and went on up to the room at the top of the tower. 

Ichijiro, snoring drunk, lay sprawled on the tatami be- 
side the lacquer tray of china saké bottles. 

Hachirobei curled his gross lower lip at the sight, and 
lowered himself to sit on his heels. His sleep had been 
scant, bumping over the rough roads from Tokyo through 
the night. His great head sagged down on the cushioning 
chins. His breath wheezed through his hairy nostrils. 
Hachirobei dozed. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
On the Wings of the Wind 


‘Hist! are you in there, Mr. Payne?’ 

Jimmy Nelson, flattened against the wall of the hut in 
which John Turner and Bob Payne were imprisoned, had 
scraped with his finger-nails and pocket-knife a hole in 
the dried mud wall of the windowless enclosure, and, 
putting his lips to the aperture, whispered softly. 

‘Christopher Columbus!’ ejaculated John Turner 
within, looking on all sides for the source of that amazing 
whisper. “Where in hell are you, Nelson, and how did 
you get there?’ 

‘S-s-sh!’ implored Jimmy. ‘Where is Mr. Payne?’ 

‘Here. Bullet hit him and he’s sleeping it off. Don’t 
worry,’ he added gruffly as he heard the sharp intake of 
Jimmy’s breath. ‘Takes more than that to kill a tough 
guy like Bob; he'll be all right when he wakes up. Say, 
do you know why we are here?’ 

‘Wait,’ said Jimmy briefly; ‘T’ll be with you in a 
minute. There’s only one man on guard and I think he is 
dozing. Keep still.’ 

On hands and knees he crawled cautiously along two 
sides of the hut, peered around the corner, and drew his 
head back with a start. The grumpy sergeant was squat- 
ted on his hams within two feet of the corner, rifle trailing 
from one hand, head under its uniform cap nodding. 
Jimmy would have given anything for a weapon. One 
tap over the ear and the sergeant would sleep soundly. 

_ He crouched, one foot gathered under him ready for 
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prompt action should the sergeant stir; stuck out the 
other foot, and unlaced his heavy, hob-nailed mountain 
boot. Hefting it by the toe, to feel the balance of it, he 
raised his hand high, crept soundlessly around the corner. 
With left hand he twitched the cap from the sergeant’s 
head, and, as the man lifted his head with a bewildered 
jerk, the heel of the boot landed with a thud square on 
the angle of the close-clipped scalp. The sergeant subsided 
in a heap. Jimmy bent over him, satisfied himself that 
the man was knocked cold, swiftly unbuckled the heavy 
service revolver, slid back the wooden bar that closed the 
door of the mud hut, and whipped inside. 

‘It’s Nekon!’ he panted. 

“You damned little son of a gun!’ whispered John 
Turner, gripping Jimmy’s hand in the darkness. ‘Boy, 
you’re a wonder! How did you find us?’ 

‘Never mind that now, Mr. Turner. We’ve got to get 
away before they come to change the guard. I’ve put the 
sergeant to sleep, but some one may come to relieve him 
any moment. Where is Mr. Payne?’ 

‘Here I am, Jimmy,’ answered Bob, sitting up on the 
floor. ‘I thought I was dreaming when I heard your 
voice.’ P 

‘How do you feel?’ asked Jimmy anxiously. ‘Are you 
able to hear bad news?’ 

‘Shoot!’ snapped Turner. ‘Bob hasn’t the only pair of 
ears in this shack. What is it? Dirty work at the dam?’ 

‘No, sir; the dam is all right. They kicked me off the 
place at one o’clock and were planning to switch on the 
power this evening. I heard they were running a tem- 
porary transmission line up using soldiers as an all-night 
shift. My news is worse than that. First place, an air- 
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plane is due here from Tokyo any minute now with the 
official order for your execution.’ 

‘Let ’em come!’ grunted Turner belligerently. ‘I ain’t 
going to sit here waiting for them!’ 

‘No, of course not,’ agreed Jimmy. ‘But listen. Mr. 
Payne, brace yourself for a nasty shock. I hate to tell 
you.’ 

‘Spit it out!’ growled Turner impatiently. 

‘Mrs. Payne, sir. Colonel Burrill telephoned that she 
is thought to have been kidnaped by Ichijiro Tsurumi and 
is being held prisoner at his castle in Nagao.’ 

‘Paula?’ groaned Bob. ‘That’s incredible. Why, she 
was in Tokyo.’ 

‘I believe it,’ declared Turner suddenly. ‘Damn that 
yellow-bellied snake; I never did trust his looks. How do 
they know it, hey? If she’s a prisoner, how do they know 
it?’ 

‘TI believe that Miss Gothorpe is at the castle, too, and 
found a way to get word to the Ambassador.’ 

‘Good girl, good girl! There’s a woman for you!’ 
Turner mopped his forehead. ‘Well, then; Paula’s all 
right if Miss Gothorpe is there and has the Ambassador 
on the job. Damn his hide, I guess he won’t wait to cable 
for instructions when it’s a case of an American woman 
kidnaped.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Turner, that’s just it,’ said Jimmy despair- 
ingly. ‘Colonel Burrill telephoned on his own initiative. 
He said he had just written a letter to you for the Am- 
bassador, but he wanted you to know at once. We’re not 
to give away that he telephoned. The Ambassador for 
some reason thinks it is a private matter and up to you 
entirely” 
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‘The buck-passing skunk!’ raged John Turner. ‘TI’ll see 
his hide pegged out to dry if I ever get back to America. 
Where is this castle of Tsurumi’s? We'll have to go over 
and look out for Paula and Gertrude.’ 

‘I don’t see how we can possibly get there,’ answered 
Jimmy regretfully. ‘It is on the railroad, about a hundred 
miles beyond Morioka, where we spent the night before 
we took the horses over to the dam, if you remember. 
But we couldn’t risk the railroad even if we could get 
there; they would have the alarm out for us. It is about a 
hundred miles due north from here over the mountains; 
but it would take four or five days to make it on foot if we 
knew the route and had food, which we haven’t. I believe 
we had best try to make for Tokyo and trust to getting 
sanctuary at the Embassy.’ 

‘Hell!’ thundered Turner. ‘Do you think I’m going to 
put my tail between my legs and scoot for “ sanctuary” 
when my women-folks are in the hands of that beady- 
eyed scorpion? Bob, is that what you propose to do?’ 

‘Don’t jump on Jimmy, Dad,’ remonstrated Bob 
wearily, his racking head buried in his hands. ‘He’s right 
about us not making it in time by walking to the castle. 
But I think I have the glimmer of an idea. Didn’t you 
say there was an airplane due here soon, Jimmy?’ 

‘Jerusha!’ exulted Turner, ‘now you’ve got it, Bob. 
We sneak out and grab the plane, make for the castle. 
Hold on; I want to stop at the dam long enough to plant a 
charge and blow it up. These double-crossing Japs shan’t 
use my dam for their schemes.’ 

‘I fear,’ said Jimmy hesitantly, ‘that it will be im- 
possible to coerce the pilot into taking us. Japanese are 
very loyal and courageous.’ 
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‘Coerce your grandmother!’ snapped Turner, ‘we don’t 
need the pilot. Bob, here, was an instructor at Kelly 
Field for a year. Guess he hasn’t forgotten how to fly, 
have you, Bob?’ 

‘I can fly her if you get her, Dad,’ promised Bob. 
‘But I won’t guarantee any landings in this mountainous 
terrain. You'll have to cut out the dam stop if you want 
to get to this castle, wherever it is.’ 

‘Listen!’ interrupted Jimmy. ‘It’s too late, anyhow. 
Hear that sound? They have the connection made and 
the juice turned on. There will be a gang on duty at the 
dam; we could not get near it.’ 

On the breeze came a steady whirring noise, punctuated 
by metallic clankings at regular intervals. 

‘They’ve got the drums turning, Dad,’ said Bob dully. 
‘Hear the buckets coming along?’ 

‘Fine!’ answered Turner cheerfully. ‘That makes it 
simple. Jimmy, coming down did you get any idea of the 
location of their transmission line?’ 

‘Yes, sir. I must have walked right across it, for I re- 
member stumbling through a slashing above here where 
the scent of bruised pine was awfully strong.’ 

‘Come along, then,’ Turner’s voice sounded from the 
door, ‘we want to get out of here quick. Bob, you squat 
behind that bush and keep your ears buttoned back for 
the plane’s motor. Now, show me your slashing, Nelson.’ 

He put his hand through Jimmy’s arm as they started 
up the hill; then snorted like a startled horse. 

‘What the hell! How long have you been packing a 
gun, young fellow?’ 

Jimmy felt the back of his neck hot with his blush. 

‘I guess you had better take it, sir,’ he stammered. ‘I 
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took it away from the guard, but I never shot one in my 
life.’ 

‘For the love of lady-fingers!’ said Turner solemnly, 
‘will you tell me how you laid him out, Nelson?’ 

‘With my boot-heel, sir. It was all I could find to hit 
him with.’ 

Turner took the gun and pinched Jimmy’s arm genially. 

‘You'll make a first-class Boy Scout, Jimmy!’ he as- 
sured him. - 

They halted as underfoot green branches crunched and 
the sky showed gray ahead of them. Freshly lopped trees 
truncated and equipped with cross-arms, they dimly saw, 
carried a singing web of wires. On the cross-arms, like 
brooding ravens black against the pale sky, were the 
rounded blots of transformers. 

‘Hate to risk a shot, but the wind’s the right way,’ 
muttered John Turner. ; 

He knelt down stiffly, rested his arm on the jagged 
stump of a small tree which had evidently been chopped 
down to provide the cross-arms, and sighted carefully 
with one eye. 

Almost simultaneously with the crack of the gun and 
the tiny spurt of flame from its muzzle, the whole slashing 
was lit up with blinding, crackling, scintillating flames, blue 
and white. For an instant the trees stood out clearly, 
the litter of branches and chips on the ground, the writh- 
ing wire that curled downward from the cross-arm. 
Turner’s shot had shattered a transformer, short-circuit- 
ing the high-power transmission. 

Above sounded the faint throb of a motor. 

‘Dad! Jimmy!’ called Bob softly from below on the 
hill. ‘Here she comes!’ - 
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‘All right, let her come!’ answered Turner, stumbling 
blindly down the hill with Jimmy at his heels. ‘That short 
circuit will blow hell out of their turbines. They can’t re- 
place them short of sending to New York. They’re tied 
up for a while, you bet!’ 

The valley was in motion like an anthill prodded with a 
stick. High-pitched yells and confused shouting came 
from the direction of the cable-chain. The clanking 
buckets moved no longer. An oval of searchlights had 
blazed forth at the approach of the airplane, which was 
circling above preparatory to landing. The three white 
men, unobserved, crept into the shadow of one of the 
huge hangars whose doors had been opened and where a 
dozen men had appeared in readiness to wheel the ma- 
chine in when she landed. Down she came; hopped a 
couple of times; taxied toward the hangar. 

‘Rotten landing!’ exclaimed Bob softly. 

A man, his thick black mustache visible as he stripped 
off leather helmet and goggles, leaned over the cockpit. 
Other men ran up to him, called to him excitedly; he 
turned to the pilot and both hastily climbed out of the 
airplane and became the center of an agitated group, 
which, an instant later, moved off hurriedly toward the 
river-bank and the great steel cable drums which, with 
the breaking of the current, had ceased to revolve. 

‘I wasn’t thinking about it, but short-circuiting their 
wires seems to have been a pretty good scheme for clearing 
the ground,’ grunted Turner. ‘Come on, boys. Here, 
Bob, put your arm over my shoulder and I'll help you 
hobble.’ 

It was the work of minutes to dash across to the plane, 
whose bulk concealed them from the Japanese until they 
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had reached it. Turner heaved Bob bodily into the pilot’s 
seat and ran to the front of the machine as Jimmy dived 
into the rear cockpit. 

Bob fumbled for ignition switch, gas throttle, and 
choke. 

‘Off!’ he called to Turner, holding switch and choke 
with either hand. 

Turner swung the propeller around three times, priming 
the motor with deliberation, although Jimmy was clench- 
ing his hands in anxiety to be off. Then Turner let go the 
propeller and stepped back a pace. 

‘Contact!’ cried Bob, throwing the switch. 

Turner grasped the propeller again, swung sharply down 
on it and agilely snapped his rotund body clear of its 
sudden answering whirr, running to climb puffing like 
a grampus into the rear cockpit. 

At the sound of the motor, heads were turned toward 
them in the crowd around the ruined telferage plant on 
the river-bank. A yell broke out. Two or three figures 
started; then the whole pack came streaming over the 
field. But Bob already was taxi-ing away from them, 
and, before the first Japanese had arrived, the plane had 
left the ground. 

It was ticklish work in the narrow confines of the lava- 
bound valley, to make the requisite altitude, but Bob 
managed it, and having topped the mountains throttled 
down to hear Jimmy’s shouted directions. 

An hour later, shivering, numbed with the intense cold, 
his eyes streaming, Jimmy plucked Bob by the shoulder 
and pointed down. Beneath them ran the silvery ribbon 
of a river, and standing out boldly, defined by the sheen 
of encircling moat, was the bulk of Nagao, the ancient 
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castle of the Tsurumi. Directly behind the castle rose a 
high mountain, and as Bob circled, he made out on the 
farther slope a clearing that he thought might be good for 
a landing. 

Taking no chances, he side-slipped in, picked up his 
wing with a swoop, and stalled sharply down with a spank. 

‘It was rough,’ he grinned, as he cut his switch and 
killed the motor, ‘but safe! And that’s all I can say about 
that particular landing!’ 

He looked about in amazement. The earth was of a 
weird yellow shade, splotched with rusty red like ominous 
bloodstains. Little puffs of white steam gushed in their 
track where the wheels broke the crust, and John Turner, 
who stepped out first, swore vehemently as his weight 
sank him over his boots in the yellow stuff. | 

‘Hell’s bells! This ground is boiling hot! Stay where 
you are, boys; I’ll cut some branches for you to walk on.’ 

He moved gingerly, lifting his feet high, setting them 
down cautiously, grumbling continually, toward the 
trees that surrounded the solfatara. Suddenly Jimmy 
Nelson leaped out of the plane, regardless of the hot foot- 
ing and started after him on a run. 

Two powerful peasants in dingy ragged kimono, swing- 
ing heavy clubs with menacing gestures, were approach- 
ing John Turner, who, his head bent seeking safe footing, 
did not see them. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
The Fortune Told by the Hairpin 


UMEKO, with her left hand, drew shut the shoji as she 
stepped into the tower room. Her right hand was with- 
drawn into the long sleeve of her kimono. 

For an instant the two girls faced one another motion- 
less, East and West in strange apposition. In spite of her 
Japanese robes, Paula seemed still distinctively American. 
Her blue eyes were larger and rounder than normal, in 
contrast to the black eyes of the geisha which glittered 
and slanted backward like the predatory eyes of a puma 
when it lays back its ears at sight of its prey. 

Paula’s wan, drawn face, swollen from the hours of 
passionate grief over the tidings of her husband’s death, 
made the smooth, painted contours of the geisha’s features 
inhuman in their lack of mobility. Paula’s shingled hair 
was pathetically young, childlike, beside the sophisti- 
cated, highly ornamented, glossy coiffure of the geisha, 
shot through with jeweled hairpins, twisted with spangled 
strands of scarlet and green silk. 

Umeko’s laugh, shrill, metallic, contemptuous, had 
roused Paula from her weeping. She drew the back of her 
hand across her eyes, sniffed, fumbled for a handkerchief. 
Her hand encountered the stiff obi around her waist; she 
remembered that she had no handkerchief. The geisha 
moved across the tatamiand sank, with a graceful sweep 
of her draperies, beside Paula, thrusting into the white 
girl’s hand some squares of soft white paper which she 
had taken from her sleeve. 
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‘You wipe eyes with Japanese hanky,’ she said in her 
curious English. ‘No cry; spoil nice kimono.’ 

Paula mopped her tears gratefully with the tissue and 
smiled timidly. 

‘Oh, you speak English,’ she cried with relief. ‘Who 
are you?’ 

‘Me, Umeko,’ answered the geisha. ‘For why you cry?’ 

‘My father and my husband were both killed this 
morning,’ said Paula, her eyes filling afresh. 

The geisha hastily pressed upon her a new supply of the 
tissue squares. 

‘Crying no good!’ she objected sharply. ‘Crying make 
stains on nice kimono.’ 

She sponged at a dark spot on the blue kimono and 
clucked her tongue vexedly. 

‘Very foolish make spot on marriage kimono,’ she 
scolded, fingering the silk with a caressing touch. ‘This 
kimono worth many hundred yen. Tsurumi San angry if 
you spoil nice Tsurumi marriage kimono.’ 

‘What do you mean by ‘‘marriage kimono”’?’ flared 
Paula. 

‘Only girls making marriage wear this kin’ kimono,’ 
said the geisha vindictively. ‘You no fool me. I know 
you think abbot coming to-night make you married with 
Tsurumi Ichijiro.’ 

Paula was silent, her eyes widening with horror as the 
geisha’s words reminded her of the terrible threat uttered 
by Tsurumi when he left her that morning. Marriage or 
dishonor! Choose between the two, he had said. But to 
the American girl there was no choice; either alternative 
was equally unthinkable. In her grief over the death of 
Bob and her father, all other thoughts had passed from her 
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mind; but now the distraction of the geisha’s coming had 
given her back a little of her self-control. 

She began to think, to dread. This painted g girl, why 
was she here? Hostility peeped from her slanting black 
eyes. Yet she spoke English. If, somehow, Paula could 
awaken in her a spark of their common womanhood, could 
enlist her in escape! Desperately Paula forced her wan 
lips to smile in friendly fashion at the geisha. 

‘I am not going to marry Ichijiro Tsurumi,’ she said 
softly. 

‘Don’ you lie to me!’ snarled Umeko, her lips twisted, 
her right hand clenching within her sleeve. ‘You think I 
don’ know nothin’. You think you can lie to me. Bah! 
You tell me somethings, you white-face fool! You tell 
me why, if you no marry Ichijiro, he send away his wife, 
Nami San? Twelve years she been wife to him, have baby, 
wait alone all time he go Europe, America, wait for him to 
come back. Why he send her to her father’s house if you 
no marry him?’ 

Her voice was shrill, her glittering eyes roved restlessly, 
taking in every detail of Paula’s dress and form. She 
pointed. 

‘Why you wear marriage kimono if you not marry 
Ichijiro Tsurumi?’ she challenged. ‘His own mother put 
kimono on you for wedding. You no say no. You wearing 
it. Bah! You no can lie to me!’ 

Paula drew back from the menacing ferocity of her 
words and expression, but her heart beat quickly with the 
first hopeful sign since she had been brought to the tower 
room. It came to her that nothing but jealousy could 
have so embittered this Japanese girl. 

‘Listen!’ she said earnestly. ‘I tell you the truth. 
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I do not want to marry Ichijiro Tsurumi. But you — you 
would marry him, isn’t it so?’ 

The geisha’s face turned blank, doll-like with repressed 
emotion. Her eyes swam with stealthy tears which she 
brushed away, sweeping her long sleeve over her face 
quickly. 

‘Long time Ichijiro wanting to marry Umeko,’ she 
corrected. ‘Come home three years gone by, every day, 
every night spending with Umeko. Returning to America, 
then Hachirobei Tsurumi sending always presents to 
Umeko; talk always when Ichijiro come back, marry 
Umeko maybe. Ichijiro by ’n’ by be Ambassador in 
America; need smart wife like geisha, not stupid wife like 
Nami San. Other men want Umeko for wife; but Umeko 
always waiting, waiting for Tsurumi Ichijiro.’ 

She drew a long, sobbing breath. 

“You have heart of fox woman!’ she screeched, rocking 
on her heels. ‘You steal Ichijiro from me. You bery bad 
woman! Having already husband, you do bad things to 
make Ichijiro forget Umeko.’ 

‘No, no!’ Paula touched the geisha’s silk-covered knee. 
‘Tsurumi has done bad things to me. Don’t you under- 
stand? I don’t want to marry him. I will help you to 
marry him. Truly.’ 

‘Don’: you lie to me!’ reiterated Umeko savagely. 
“Why you come up here if you no wan’ to marry Ichijiro? 
Why you no go ’way with red-haired devil friend if you 
no marry Ichijiro?’ 

Paula’s heart fluttered in her throat. Red hair! 
Gertrude Gothorpe? 

‘Whom do you mean?’ she questioned breathlessly. 
‘Where is the red-haired person?’ 
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‘She in castle,’ answered Umeko. ‘All the time walking 
in dirty boots. Every one bery angry at her.’ 

‘Oh!’ gasped Paula. ‘Oh! Couldn’t you bring her up 
here? If you will only let me talk with her, when I go 
away I will send you as much money as you want. I am 
rich.’ 

The geisha twitched her draperies from beneath Paula’s 
hand. 

‘Money!’ she sneered. ‘Umeko no wanting money; 
only wanting Ichijiro.’ 

“You shall have him,’ Paula assured her. ‘Help me and 
the red-haired woman to go away secretly, and you can 
have Ichijiro to yourself.’ 

The geisha looked at her with insolent scorn. Paula 
went on wheedlingly. 

‘You are so pretty. Iam sure he would be glad to marry 
you. You are much prettier than I. He will soon forget 
me.’ 

With one supple movement the geisha rose to her feet 
and began to pace the room with sinister steps, circling 
around and around Paula. 

‘You big fool!’ she jerked out. ‘You run away from 
here with red-haired woman, make plenty trouble with 
police. Too much talky-talky about Tsurumi Ichijiro. 
Ichijiro very angry. No more like Umeko then.’ 

‘No,’ denied Paula. ‘I promise I will not make any 
trouble if you help me. I only want to get away from 
here.’ 

‘For why?’ Umeko shot the question at her. ‘You 
husband dead. You say you no want marry Ichijiro. 
Then what you want? Why you not finishee?’ 

‘I don’t understand you.’ Paula forced a gentle smile. 
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The girl had grasped that she did not wish to marry 
Tsurumi; with a little more patience she might win her 
aid. 

The geisha sank on her knees once more in front of 
Paula. Mechanically her tiny hand brushed up the shin- 
ing tresses coquettishly from the nape of her neck. 

‘When Japanese woman no more husband, no more 
sweetheart, she no more wanting to live!’ she elucidated 
hopefully. ‘You want to make finishee, I help you. I 
give you my kanzashi.’ 

She drew her right hand from the enveloping folds of 
the long kimono sleeve and showed Paula the jade hairpin 
with its bodkin of steel. 

‘Very easy. Soon done!’ she urged. ‘First you take off 
marriage kimono. No make blood spots on nice kimono. 
You sit proper, like this. Take kanzashi. Cut throat like 
this.’ 

Vividly she illustrated. 

“You do?’ she questioned, and smiled for the first time 
since she had entered the room. 

Paula’s hand clutched spasmodically at her white 
throat. 

*O-o-oh!’ she shuddered. ‘Oh, no! I couldn’t do that!’ 

As Umeko’s arched brows drew together fiercely, she 
stammered on: 

‘It is very kind of you—TI am sure you mean well. 
But in my country it is wrong to kill one’s self. Our 
religion, our law, forbid it. I can’t do that; but if you will 
help me to get away, I promise I will not make any 
trouble, I will go straight back to my own country.’ 

“You damn liar!’ hissed Umeko. ‘You no tell truth. 

You think Tsurumi Ichijiro come look for you, marry you 
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in own country. You ’fraid make finishee. You no damn 
good. I finish you! Then you no make trouble, all right. 
Then Ichijiro no can marry you!’ 

She raised her hand high, gripping the jade hairpin, 
and launched herself at Paula. The onslaught carried 
Paula backwards. They rolled upon the soft tatami. Their 
feet were entangled in the clinging folds of the heavy silk 
kimono. The long hanging sleeves hampered their arms. 
Paula grasped with both hands the arm that held the 
hairpin; her body writhed and twisted as she endeavored 
to roll from beneath the geisha’s wiry limbs, to wrest her 
throat from the clutching talons. The geisha’s knee was 
on her chest, the geisha’s gold-flecked teeth gnashed 
above her face, the left hand clawed at her throat, the 
right arm twisted down, down, relentlessly, as Paula’s 
grip upon the wrist grew weaker. 

Paula’s breath could not burst through the stricture on 
chest and throat. Her strength failed. She closed her 
eyes as the jade kanzashi thrust nearer, nearer to her 
white throat. 


CHAPTER XxX 
Cheap Horses of Nippon 


THE revolver that leaped into John Turner’s hand and the 
commands in Japanese shouted by Jimmy Nelson as he 
ran persuaded the two peasants who had appeared on 
the edge of the sulphur-encrusted clearing to halt, and, 
sullenly, to extend their hands to be bound. 

John Turner, standing guard with the revolver while 
the Eurasian ran off for a moment, grunted approvingly 
when Nelson reappeared with several lengths of straw 
rope, whose strength and holding qualities belied its 
flimsy appearance. 

‘Good boy, Nelson. How the devil did you know the 
rope was there?’ 

‘I asked them,’ said Jimmy simply, ‘and they told me 
they were on their way to Nagao with charcoal from their 
kiln farther up the mountain, so I knew they must have 
rope on their packs.’ 

‘I suppose we’ve got to hog-tie the poor devils,’ said 
Turner. ‘If we let them go they'll give the alarm and 
the police will be up here after the plane. Are these 
mountaineers all savage, Nelson? What made them 
try to jump me without any provocation?’ 

Nelson spoke rapidly in Japanese to the men. They 
were both old and bent, but even so their stature was 
greater than that of the short, squat coolies Turner had 
seen around Tokyo, and their brown legs were like tree- 
trunks, thick and knotted with lumps of muscle. They 
wore skin-tight trousers of blue cotton cloth, made 
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curiously in the fashion of a woman’s divided riding-skirt, 
so that the wearer stepped into them and lapped the tops 
around the waist, securing them with cotton ties; over 
these went a short loose kimono of a rough woven 
material resembling blue burlap. Blue cotton handker- 
chiefs were tied over their heads, knotted under the chins; 
and their faces and arms were heavily smudged with 
charcoal. They spat their replies to Nelson’s questions 
through thick, protruding lips, revealing ugly yellow snag- | 
teeth in their shrunken gums. 

Jimmy was frowning as he turned to interpret. Old men 
such as these were natural gossips and they had furnished 
a mine of unpleasant information. They were on their 
way to the Tsurumi Castle at Nagao with a load of char- 
coal; it was urgently required because the abbot of the 
mountain monastery was proceeding to the castle for a 
wedding that evening; there would be much baking to be 
done, tea to be brewed, hibachi to be filled with the 
cherry-red lumps of kindled charcoal. 

They had been frightened to see white men, in foreign 
dress, descending from a Japanese airplane... at least 
they thought it was a Japanese airplane because it had the 
red sun disk on the under surface of the wings. They had 
thought it their duty to try to seize the white men and 
take them to the police or the garrison at Nagao. 

No, they would not try any more. ‘Shigata ga nai!’ 
(There is no use!) they shrugged. They were but two, and 
old men, and they had no gun. Could they go on with 
their charcoal? It was highly important that it be de- 
livered before nightfall. At the castle they were expected. 

‘This is the biggest stroke of luck we have had yet,’ 
said Jimmy eagerly. ‘Here’s our chance to get inside the 
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castle and find out about Mrs. Payne. We probably 
should be detained by the police, if not attacked by a mob, 
if we show ourselves in foreign clothes. Give me the gun, 
Mr. Turnér, and strip off your clothes, while I make the 
biggest of these Jii Sans take off his.’ 

John Turner swore and protested, but Jimmy was 
firm. 

‘I know how you feel, Mr. Turner,’ he said, soothingly, 
‘but if you want to get down to Nagao and find your 
daughter, this is the only possible way.’ 

The old men burst into cackling mirth as the Ameri- 
can engineer stood forth against the raw yellow back- 
ground of the sulphur patch in all the glory of his flannel 
binder, and Turner glared at them. 

‘Laugh, damn you!’ he snorted, inserting his foot 
gingerly into the two cotton bags of the blue trousers 
handed to him by the aged Japanese. ‘My belly-band 
ain’t half so funny as what you seem to think are 
pants!’ 

When Jimmy, with Turner mounting guard, had 
donned the ragged garments of the other charcoal carrier, 
they allowed the shivering old men to pull on the dis- 
carded trousers and to huddle the coats around their 
shoulders. The charcoal-carriers expressed no thanks for 
this consideration, but grumbled peevishly. Then Jimmy 
tied their hands behind their backs with twists of the 
straw rope, carried down to form hobbles on their bare 
ankles. 

‘Can’t you pull that rope tighter, Jimmy?’ asked 
Turner. 

‘I could, but I hate to, sir,’ said the soft-hearted 
Eurasian. ‘The poor old duffers, like most of these men 
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who carry heavy loads over mountain trails all their lives, 
have varicose veins. It would be torture to cut off the 
circulation. I think this will hold them all right, sir.’ 

Bob, from the plane, was yelling vigorously, and 
Turner gingerly picked his way back through the livid 
surface of the hot spring area to him, and told him briefly 
of Jimmy’s project for getting into the Tsurumi Castle 
disguised as charcoal carriers. 

‘Help me out, Dad,’ begged Bob. 

‘I will not,’ snorted Turner. ‘You’re to stay here with 
the plane. You couldn’t walk half a mile with that game 
leg, and from what these old men tell Jimmy, it’s a good 
ten miles down to the castle, and we’ve got to climb up 
over a pass. They say Nagao is on the other side of 
this mountain.’ 

‘Dad,’ pleaded Bob, ‘Ill go crazy sitting here waiting, 
thinking of my wife down there in the hands of that brute 
Tsurumi. Just give mea hand till I climb out, and I think 
I can hobble along all right.’ 

‘Nothing doing!’ Turner put his hand on Bob’s shoul- 
der; his tone was gruff, but the friendly pressure un- 
derstanding. 

His fingers tightened on Bob’s shoulder. For all his 
grotesque blue cotton rags a certain dignity enveloped 
him. His voice was earnest. 

‘God knows, Bob,’ he said, ‘that it means everything to 
us to get Paula and Gertrude — I mean Miss Gothorpe — 
out of the clutches of that devil. But there’s something 
bigger that we’ve got to think of, too. We’ve tumbled 
onto this secret plan of an invasion of America. It’s up 
to us as Americans to do whatever we can to nullify it by 
getting the information to Washington in time to prepare 
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a defense. Could you make Tokyo in this plane, Bob? 
It’s about three hundred miles. Think she’s good for that 
distance?’ 

Bob nodded, his jaw tightening...a little muscle 
rippling under his ear. 

‘She ought to do it easily if there’s enough gas and oil.’ 

‘Well,’ Turner patted his shoulder. ‘You see, Bob? 
It’s up to you to wait here, and if we don’t get back 
within a reasonable time, you'll have to beat it alone for 
Tokyo and tip off the Ambassador. Now, say it takes us 
three hours to make the castle. Give us a couple of hours 
to locate the girls and get them away, three hours back. 
It is seven o’clock now. Bob, if we aren’t here by three 
o’clock this afternoon, you pull out for Tokyo.’ 

Bob’s face was white. 

‘Yes, you’re right about it, I suppose, Dad,’ he said 
slowly. ‘But it’s going to be hell waiting. Damn this 
leg!’ 

Turner gripped his hand. 

‘Don’t you worry, Bob,’ he said, with hearty assurance. 
‘We'll be back here with both the girls. And we’ll all do 
an up-to-date version of Paul Revere in the air for Tokyo. 
We're leaving the old Japs tied up; you can see them 
from here. You’d better take a snooze while you wait, get 
in shape for the flight. And say .. . if that yellow devil has 
put one finger on Paula, Bob, I promise you, [’ll bust him 
into little pieces.’ 

He wrung Bob’s hand roughly and picked his way back 
to the green edge of the clearing. His voice floated back, 
raised in vehement protest, and Bob grinned, forgetting 
his anxieties, to see the struggle Nelson had to make the 
old engineer complete his disguise by taking off his shoes 
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and tying on the straw sandals that had been the footgear 
of the peasants. . 

Nelson had brought out the loads of charcoal which the 
Japanese had left in the bushes, each a hundred pounds of 
the carbonized fagots, bound in straw-covered bundles, 
and fastened onto a wooden framework like a ladder with 
a step on which rested the lowermost bundle. A leather 
yoke passed over the shoulders held this on the back, the 
base fitting over the loins, the top projecting two feet 
beyond the top of their heads. 

‘Holy suffering cats!’ groaned Turner, as Jimmy 
slipped the straps over his chest and let the weight 
settle on his back. ‘How the devil did those senile old 
monkeys ever lift a load like this?’ 

Jimmy, kneeling to get his own pack on, shook his head 
sympathetically. 

‘You have to hand it to the Japanese, sir,’ he answered. 
‘Up here, all the freighting is done in this way over 
mountain trails. I’ve seen old women making thirty 
miles in a day with a sixty-pound load on their back and 
smiling under it, too! They call this contrivance a 
“vasui-uma”’... that means a cheap horse.’ 

Turner waved back at Bob and plunged off along the 
narrow path which had been indicated by the charcoal 
carriers. 

‘Well, giddy-ap, Dobbin!’ he adjured cheerfully. 
‘Maybe I’m a horse in this rig, but that yellow devil of a 
Tsurumi won’t find anything cheap about me when I meet 
him. He’s going to pay through the nose for every pound 
of this black stuff I tote!’ 


CHAPTER XXXI 
In the Castle Courtyard 


GERTRUDE GOTHORPE knew that something was brewing 
in the castle, and she found it almost unbearable to be in 
the midst of it and yet prevented by the barrier of lan- 
‘guage from finding out what was in the wind. Ever since 
Usui, the old major-domo, had caught her at the tele- 
phone in the village, cutting short her conversation with 
the Ambassador and taking her back to the castle, she 
had been a virtual prisoner, although no open restraint 
was put upon her. Meals were brought regularly to the 
room in the garden pavilion which she shared with Umeko 
the geisha and her aged chaperon; and she was at liberty 
'to stroll about the grounds as she pleased. But the two 
places to which all her thoughts were directed were in- 
exorably guarded. 

The wooden drawbridge over the moat, which was the 
sole mode of egress from the castle, was let down only 
after a shouted exchange with whoever sought admittance 
on the farther bank of the wide stone-walled moat. 
Gertrude, lingering around the porter’s lodge, in hope of a 
chance to get out and get into communication again with 
Tokyo, invariably found a couple of servants at her heels. 
She might watch, unmolested, the process of lowering or 
hoisting the great draw, but, if she ventured near, the 
hovering guards placed themselves in front of her, their 
gestures making it clear that any attempt at escape on 
her part would be an excuse to seize her. She dared not 
court that, for she still hoped to be able to get into com- 
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munication with Paula Payne in the five-storied stone 
tower at the back of the low wooden buildings that 
comprised the living-apartments of the castle. As yet she 
had had no opportunity, for the shutters were closed in 
the middle room where she had had a glimpse of Paula’s 
head on the first night; and every time she ventured to 
walk casually under the cherry blossoms of the surround- 
ing grove, the huge black dog barked fiercely and ap- 
peared panting, tugging at the scarlet leash, in the door- 
way of the tower, with the hideous misshapen form of 
the keeper behind it. 

One whole, long, dreary, anxious day Gertrude had 
prowled restlessly about the castle garden. Umeko would 
chatter with her in broken English, given the opportunity, 
but she had become secretive and would give Gertrude no 
information, confining her prattle to childishly bragging 
accounts of her life as a geisha, her triumphs and ac- 
complishments, and meetings with the foreign men who 
had taught her the scanty English, curiously embroidered 
with slang, of which she was so proud. In the ragged 
state of Gertrude’s nerves, the journalist was in no mood 
for collecting ‘color’ and she avoided the geisha as much 
as possible. 

On the second morning, Gertrude had witnessed the 
arrival of a limousine for which the drawbridge was 
lowered, and, as it whirled past her pavilion along the 
gravel driveway, she had had a glimpse of a gray, toadlike, 
huge old man huddled in one corner. After that the whole 
castle had become one humming hive of activity. 

The little maidservants ran about all morning. Now 
a procession of them, marshaled by the major-domo, 
hastened clacking on their geta bearing lacquered trays of 
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covered bowls and hibachi from the kitchen to the main 
house into which the gray old man had disappeared. Then 
a strenuous house-cleaning was commenced under the 
supervision of the major-domo and a withered, scolding 
little old woman. Great golden straw mattresses six feet 
by three were lifted bodily from the floors and carried out 
into the sunshine to be beaten and brushed. The paper 
panels of the shoji were taken from their runways, placed 
on trestles in the courtyard, and while some of the little 
maids with bowls of rice paste and brush ripped off the 
old paper and spread on rolls of clean white paper, others, 
their sleeves bound back and cotton towels tied over their 
black hair, diligently scrubbed down and polished all the 
wooden framework of the house. 

The geisha had spent nearly two hours over an elabor- 
ate toilet, assisted by her old attendant, and when it was 
finished she called Gertrude to admire her glossy perfec- 
tion of coiffure and the graceful folds of her pale-gray 
kimono spangled with pink cherry petals. She had been 
in the midst of showing Gertrude how the geisha tell 
fortunes by the cast of their long jeweled hairpins, like 
miniature daggers, when a parade of the little maid- 
servants clacked past the pavilion, each one carrying an 
armful of clothing neatly folded, and a basket containing 
soap, towels, and wooden combs. Gertrude stared at 
them, and the geisha explained: 

‘O soji...makee house clean... all finishee... now 
go bath.’ 

Clanking, the machinery lowered the bridge for the 
girls, and, to Gertrude’s secret joy, it was left in place, 
bridging the moat. The geisha continued her mystic 
casting of the hairpin and squealed rapturously as it 
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transfixed a certain character in the chart she had un- 
rolled on the tatami, but just as she was conveying to 
Gertrude that this lucky cast signified a wedding, a very 
fine wedding for the geisha, old Usui arrived, and his 
message, unintelligible to Gertrude, sent the geisha off ina 
flutter down the path toward the summer house that 
stood on a little knoll across the courtyard. 

Gertrude welcomed the interruption. She watched 
until she had seen old Usui hail the little bright-eyed old 
woman who peered out from the kitchen as the geisha like 
a bright moth fluttered across beneath the cherry blos- 
soms; saw the old woman and Usui patter off to a mud- 
walled fireproof storehouse in the rear of the kitchen; and 
then, as casually as she could manage, walked down 
toward the drawbridge. As she came opposite it, and had 
a view through its gap in the high stone wall, she saw why 
it had been left down. The flock of little servant girls was 
halfway across the wide plain that led to the village, and 
just stepping onto the bridge were two peasants in ragged 
blue cotton clothes, bowed beneath towering loads of 
charcoal. Evidently the porter had seen them approach- 
ing and left the drawbridge down for them. Gertrude 
edged up behind the porter, intending to make a dash 
across while he was talking to the peasants, for she felt 
sure they would stop for a word or two with the man. 

They were a villainous pair, the charcoal carriers. Their 
heads were swathed in dingy cotton handkerchiefs, their 
feet bare save for straw sandals, their faces and hands 
smudged black with charcoal. The taller of the two, a 
thick-set, broad-shouldered fellow with a bull neck, was 
trudging with head bent and a sullen air, but the other, 
who was slight and boyish, hailed the porter cheerily. 
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The porter seemed to ask eager questions; he squatted 
down in front of the pair and pulled out his little pipe as 
though preparing for a good gossip. The younger char- 
coal carrier promptly squatted likewise and began to talk, 
but the surly old fellow, disdaining to squat, stood resting 
his load against a projecting stone which took up its 
weight, and stared about him at the castle. 

Gertrude moved softly behind the porter . . . if he would 
keep his eyes fixed on the charcoal carriers for two minutes 
longer, she would be near enough to make a dash for it. 

And then she started in amazement and stood tense, 
listening. The thick-set, bull-necked coolie in blue cotton 
rags, with a face like a blackamoor under his cotton towel, 
was whistling softly, and the tune was the one she had 
heard John Turner whistle in moments of concentration: 
‘There'll be a Hot Time in the Old Town To-night!’ 

A flush spread hotly over Gertrude’s sallow face: her 
heart pounded with sudden delight. The black-faced 
coolie raised a blacker hand and tapped his forefinger 
vehemently against his lips in signal to Gertrude for 
silence. 

The porter turned his head over his shoulder, saw 
Gertrude, and jumped up to wave her away. Behind his 
back the slender coolie was pointing significantly toward 
the castle. Gertrude recognized Jimmy Nelson in spite of 
the smears on his face. She nodded, in apparent acquies- 
cence to the porter’s gesture, and hastened to her own 
room. A moment later she reappeared, carrying her cam- 
era. As she had improved the dull hours of waiting the 
day before in taking snapshots of the castle and the 
servants, the porter seemed satisfied that she was now 
occupied in the same pastime. 
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The slender coolie grinned and shouted something 
ribald over his shoulder to the porter, who answered in 
kind, and two coolies halted and seemed to pose for their 
pictures. Under pretense of arranging them to display 
their towering loads to best advantage, Gertrude drew 
close. The big coolie beamed broadly and opened his 
mouth impetuously, but shut it see as the slim one 
snapped at him sharply: 

‘Shut up, remember, you’re “had Miss Gothorpe, 
you’re a wonder. Are you all right? Where is Mrs. 
Payne? Keep up the camera business; the porter is watch- 
ing us.’ 

‘She’s a prisoner on the third floor of the stone tower,’ 
said Gertrude. ‘Oh, how did you get here? Thank God, 
you’ve come.’ 

Turner was grunting inarticulately, showing signs of 
bursting out with forbidden speech at any instant. 

‘Keep still, Mr. Turner; you'll give away the whole 
show,’ implored Jimmy. ‘Do you know if there are 
guards over Mrs. Payne, Miss Gothorpe?’ 

Gertrude stepped back to snap the shutter, then moved 
into place the two in another pose. Quickly she told of 
the disappearance of the male servants about the castle, 
mentioned the dog and the hunchback guardian at the 
foot of the tower stairs. 

‘I haven’t seen Ichijiro Tsurumi,’ she said, pretending 
to wind her film for another picture. ‘But I am sure he is 
here somewhere.’ 

Nelson had been looking about shrewdly. 

‘We'll go dump these loads at the kitchen,’ he whis- 
pered. ‘I see it is close to the entrance to the tower. 
Can you meet us there?’ 
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Gertrude nodded, snapped a last picture, went leisurely 
with the camera toward her own room. The porter, seeing 
the two coolies resume their toilsome way under their 
loads toward the kitchen, squatted on his heels at the 
entrance of the drawbridge and looked out over the plain. 
Those fellows would be going back soon; the servants 
coming back from the bath. It would be a waste of 
energy to haul up the bridge yet. 

There was no one in the kitchen when Turner and 
Nelson reached it and at last could lay down their gruel- 
ing burdens. Turner wiped the sweat from his forehead 
with his grimy hand and looked expectantly at the 
Eurasian. 

‘We’ve got to do this as quietly as we can, Mr. Turner,’ 
whispered Jimmy. ‘If we can get to Mrs. Payne before 
the castle is roused, I got a knife off one of the charcoal 
carriers, I'll take care of the dog if you'll silence the 
keeper. Club the gun if you can. A shot would bring the 
whole bunch down on us.’ | 

Turner nodded grimly, and the two passed around the 
kitchen to the tower entrance, which carried them out of 
sight of the porter. Looking back before they turned the 
corner, Jimmy made sure that the man still was squatting 
in the shadow of the gate, gazing out over the plain. 

At a little distance they caught sight of Gertrude, who 
had hastily circled behind the buildings and tower and 
was now in the narrow strip of cherry grove between the 
tower and the high stone inner wall of the moat. 

At that instant they heard the deep-throated growl of 
a dog. 

‘Quick! Make a dash for it,’ said Jimmy hoarsely, 
whipping out his knife from his girdle. 
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They covered the few feet to the door, Jimmy in 
advance. In the opening appeared the huge black figure 
of the dog, open-mouthed, tugging at the scarlet cord, and 
behind him the ugly face of the hunchback. At sight of the 
gun in Turner’s hand, the hunchback slipped the dog’s 
leash and turned to dart back up the stairs. The dog 
sprang straight for Jimmy’s throat, and John Turner 
leaped past him, gun clubbed, arm raised, to crash the 
heavy weapon down on the peaked nape of the hunch- 
back’s neck. Without a sound, the misshapen figure 
crumpled on the stairs. Turner, standing over him, 
looked to Jimmy. 

The impact of the dog’s leap had borne the Eurasian to 
the ground, but Jimmy had thrown up his left arm to 
protect his throat. With a horrible snarl, the great black 
beast’s fangs crunched into Jimmy’s shoulder, but at the 
same moment there was a flash of steel, as Jimmy drew the 
knife with all his strength across the dog’s throat. Blood 
spurted crimson, the snapping jaws fell wide. Jimmy 
stabbed again and again until the great body lay still. 

Gertrude Gothorpe ran up, panting. | 

“Your shoulder!’ she gasped. ‘Here, let me tie it up! 
Oh, Mr. Nelson, that was the bravest thing I ever saw. 
That awful dog!’ She snatched up her tweed skirt and 
began ripping at her chemise. 

Jimmy pulled his dirty burlap kimono rags over his 
mangled shoulder with his right hand and smiled at her 
wanly. , 

‘Don’t bother, Miss Gothorpe. We haven’t time. 
Show us where Mrs. Payne is.’ 

John Turner had dragged the hunchback’s body into 
the little room at the foot of the stairs, 
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‘I killed him!’ he said cheerfully. ‘One tap, and he 
turned up his toes. Gertrude, you all right?’ 

Regardless of Jimmy’s presence, serenely oblivious of his 
blackened face and dirty rags, he put his left arm around 
Gertrude and hugged her vehemently. 

‘Come on, partner!’ he said fondly; ‘we'll get my little 
girl out of this mess and then we'll go get married. Lead 
us to Paula.’ 

Jimmy Nelson moved past them up the stairs; his arm 
still around Gertrude, John Turner followed. The shoji 
were open at the room on the second landing. No one was 
within. They proceeded up the next winding flight. 
Jimmy turned to the two behind him. 

‘Hush!’ he said. ‘I hear a sound, a scuffling!’ 

He slid open the shoji of the room on the third floor. 
The electric light burning in the shuttered room showed 
them two women in the long folds of rich silk kimono on 
the floor in a tangled mass of draperies. A small brown 
hand grasping the jade handle of a gleaming kanzashi 
emerged from the indiscriminate heap, white hands 
gripped the brown wrist impotently, powerless to prevent 
the sure downward thrust of the bright steel. A con- 
vulsive struggle of the silken draperies rolled the two fig- 
ures toward the watchers in the doorway...a white 
face, a bobbed sleek head. 

‘My God, it’s Paula!’ groaned John Turner, and 
leaped to grasp the brown hand that held the dagger. 

A moment later Umeko was pinioned securely, gagged 
with Gertrude Gothorpe’s scarf, rolled against the wall in 
a helpless heap, to glare demoniacally and writhe vainly 
against her bonds. Her own broad, buckram-lined obi 
swaddled her securely from ankles to throat, like a cocoon. 
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Paula was sobbing in Gertrude’s arms, while John 
Turner, the binding of the geisha completed, came to pat 
her clumsily on the shoulder and listen grimly to her tale. 

‘All right, little girl, all right,’ he grunted finally. ‘You 
made a damned fool of yourself, all right. If you’d tended 
to your knitting this Tsurumi devil wouldn’t have had a 
chance for his hellish schemes. But Bob’s a big fool; he’ll 
not blame you... Bob’s too good to you, Paula, but I 
guess you’ve learned your lesson, and, thanks to this girl 
here’ — he laid a black paw affectionately on Gertrude’s 
arm — ‘it’s all right. Now stop sniveling, Paula. Bob 
isn’t dead any more than I am. He’s waiting out in the 
country witha plane. Just as soon as I tend toa little 
personal business, we'll all get going and we don’t stop 
till we get to Tokyo.’ 

Paula sat up, within Gertrude’s encircling arm, and 
wiped her tear-stained face with the long sleeve of the 
marriage kimono of the Tsurumi. There were great black 
circles under her woe-begone blue eyes. John Turner 
swallowed hard and set his jaw grimly as he saw the pitiful 
wreck of his gay, girlish little daughter. 

‘Where is that yellow demon, Tsurumi?’ he snapped. 
‘I don’t stir a step from here till I’ve felt my fingers round 
his throat.’ 


CHAPTER XXXII 
In the Tower Room 


JoHN TURNER was inflexible in his determination person- 
ally to avenge the insult offered to his daughter. Not even 
Gertrude Gothorpe, who added her common-sense argu- 
ments that delay might mean none of them ever would 
leave the castle, could move him. 

Paula was tearful; Jimmy, white and suffering from 
his torn arm, urgent that they make haste to escape and 
join Bob at the mountain clearing where the airplane 
waited. 

But John Turner gave each a deaf ear. Something had 
seemed to snap in the grizzled old engineer’s brain as he 
listened to the story of the kidnaping, imprisonment, and 
fearful threats meted out to his daughter by the treacher- 
ous Japanese, Ichijiro Tsurumi. No longer was he capa- 
ble of appraising or censuring Paula’s foolish indiscretion 
and vanity that had given Tsurumi the opportunity; the 
deepest Anglo-Saxon instinct was aroused in him, the im- 
pulse to uphold and seal in bloodshed the sanctity of his 
family honor. In that moment John Turner was as truly 
berserker as any of his medizval ancestors when their 
women were stolen in foray. Until he had revenged him- 
self, satisfied the blood-craving that made his thick short 
fingers tingle to bury themselves in the throat of the 
Japanese, he could think of nothing else. Gertrude 
Gothorpe, her understanding keen through love, was the 
first to recognize the futility of dissuasion. 

‘For God’s sake, Paula, if you know where Tsurumi is, 
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tell your father! Get it over with. If there’s anything in 
the world more pig-headed than a man, I’d like to see it!’ 
she cried. 

‘He’s up above somewhere, I think,’ sobbed Paula; 
‘but, Dad, please, please come away. I want to see Bob. 
Never mind about Tsurumi. Let him go. The only thing 
that counts is to get away while we can.’ 

John Turner, stumping grimly to the door, frowned as 
he saw Jimmy Nelson following him. 

‘I can settle that fellow’s hash!’ he grunted. ‘You 
stay here with the girls, Nelson.’ 

‘I’m coming, sir,’ answered Jimmy doggedly. ‘You 
needed me a couple of times to-day, sir... maybe it’s 
three times and out. I’m coming.’ 

‘Suit yourself,’ growled Turner, ‘but, by God! you 
leave Tsurumi to me. He’s my meat.’ 

They were a strange pair, tiptoeing up the narrow 
wooden stairs, with the stone wall of the tower on their left 
hand, the age-darkened wooden beams on their right. 
The ragged blue-cotton tight trousers and short kimono 
that they had taken from the charcoal burners, the black 
stains of charcoal, moist and streaked with sweat on their 
faces and hands, their bare feet. No one would have 
recognized them as Americans in that disguise. Hachiro- 
bei Tsurumi did not, when he opened the shoji of the room 
at the top of the tower and peered down the stairs. 

He had been waiting impatiently for Umeko to come, to 
bring him the tale of the fortune her kanzashi had told her. 
He knew his old ears were growing deaf, but when faint 
sounds came up from below, he had grunted with unwill- 
ing admiration. So the white-faced girl with the cropped 
hair was putting up a struggle. Well, he would back 
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Umeko to win, and if she failed, at least it would augur a 
courageous spirit in the white girl if it was the will of the 
gods that, in spite of Hachirobei’s cunning prompting of 
the geisha’s jealousy, she should still marry Ichijiro. 

But what a time they were taking over it! He heaved 
his ponderous body painfully from the tatami where he 
had been squatting, and pulled back the shoji to have a 
look down the well of the stairs. ‘Long-nosed devils of 
hell!’ he swore. ‘This castle certainly needs a mistress to 
order it. That fool Usui is in his dotage. Who had the 
impudence to allow these charcoal carriers access to the 
tower? They should have been stopped at the kitchen 
and Usui himself should have brought their message.’ 

“Nan desu ka?’ he shouted down at them, puffing out 
his tier of chins wrathfully. ‘What do you mean, dirty 
ones, coming up here? Could you not give your message 
to a servant?’ 

The two dirty fellows paused uncertainly ...con- 
sulted together. 

‘Get yourselves down!’ snorted Hachirobei. ‘Wait in 
the kitchen till I send Usui to teach you manners.’ 

He thrust out his gross lower lip contemptuously and 
glared at them. They had started up again. With a 
rush they covered the few remaining steps. Hachirobei 
blinked. His fat hands waggled grotesquely. The big 
charcoal carrier had thrust against the old man’s gray 
temple the cold muzzle of a revolver. The young one 
spoke softly in Japanese. 

‘Back into the room. One outcry, and you are a dead 
man.’ 

The chilly steel on his temple pressed him back step by 
step into the room. The young man, reaching behind him, 
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drew the shoji, looking sharply around the room. He 
cried out huskily, in strange words of which Hachirobei 
caught only two names. 

‘I told you you needed me, sir. There’s Ichijiro, drunk 
by the looks of him, but you’ve got the brains of the whole 
scheme here, sir. That is old Hachirobei, the head of the 
clan. Bump him off while you have the drop on him, Mr. 
Turner!’ pleaded Jimmy. 

‘Hell!’ said Turner, withdrawing the gun from Hachi- 
robei’s head, ‘how can I shoot a man with guts to stand 
up like that without a quiver? I’m no assassin.’ 

Hachirobei, as the cold ring withdrew from his temple, 
folded his arms in his sleeves over his paunch, narrowed 
his eyes till only the slit in the puffy gray flesh was visible, 
and stood, moving his huge head slowly from one to the 
other, like a blind old tortoise that knows not which way 
to go. His thick lips barely stirred, but from his barrel- 
like chest wheezed a whisper: — 

‘Who are you?’ 

‘The American engineer Turner,’ answered Jimmy in 
Japanese, indicating his boss. 

‘Tell him to speak English,’ growled Turner trucu- 
lently. 

Jimmy said a swift sentence in Japanese, received an 
answer, translated: 

‘He speaks no English, sir. He wants to know how you 
came here, and what you want.’ 

‘Tell him I’m here to settle with his nephew for the way 
he treated my daughter,’ snapped Turner. ‘Tell him to 
stand over there in the corner and watch what an Ameri- 
can does to a Jap who lays hands on his women. You 
watch him, Jimmy, while I maul this drunken kidnaper. 
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God, I wish he were sober enough to appreciate what I’m 
going to do with him!’ 

He gritted his teeth and edged around Hachirobei, who 
stood between him and the stupefied Ichijiro prone upon 
the tatami. 

‘Wait a minute, sir,’ said Jimmy, ‘the old man says for 
you to do business with him. He says he is the head of the 
family, and is answerable for anything.’ 

John Turner looked again at Hachirobei, who still stood 
calm, commanding in his immobility and gray bulk. The 
Japanese made a stately gesture with one arm. He bowed, 
and spoke to Jimmy. 

‘He is asking you to sit down, sir,’ interpreted the 
Eurasian. ‘He says that he is proud to receive in his castle 
an enemy who has such bravery and resource as you, sir. 
It’s hard to give the sense of it in English, but literally he 
says that the mountain admires the tidal wave that 
dashes against it. You’re the tidal wave, sir. He means, 
really, that you’re a match for him, and he admires you 
for it.’ 

‘Golly! I’m sorry he’s a Jap,’ exploded Turner. ‘He’s 
got pluck enough to be a white man. Damned if I’m not 
sorry for him, to have such a rotter of a nephew, but he’s 
a fool to say he’s responsible for the deviltry the young 
one pulls off.’ 

‘Listen, Mr. Turner,’ urged Jimmy. ‘This is luck we 
never hoped for. Do you realize that this man’s say-so 
goes all over Japan? With him in our power we can 
dictate anything we like; safe-conduct and everything. 
Forget your grudge against the nephew, Mr. Turner, and 
take advantage of this. I’m not crazy, sir. Honestly, this 
Hachirobei runs Japan pretty near single-handed.’ 
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‘Jimmy,’ said John Turner, rubbing his blackened jaw, 
‘I’m through bucking you, lad. You’ve been right in 
everything so far. Damned if I haven’t got sense enough 
still to see that. I’m not so pig-headed as I might be. Go 
ahead; run this show to suit yourself. I’ll watch results.’ 

He walked over to the door and took his post, legs wide- 
spread, revolver in hand. 

‘I'll stand guard. Go to it, Nelson.’ 

Hachirobei, his tiny, puffy-lidded eyes peering from one 
to the other, his chins quivering slightly, spoke again. 

‘He says he will not talk upon his feet, sir, like two dogs 
that circle about to come to grips. He says to sit down 
like wise men and take counsel. Better do it, sir; Japanese 
like a little ceremony.’ 

‘No time!’ exploded Turner vehemently. ‘Get on with 
it, or I won’t wait. I want action.’ 

Hachirobei, his arms still folded in his sleeves, waddled 
calmly across the room to John Turner, confronted him 
in all his obese bulk, slowly raised one puffy hand from the 
gray silk folds, and pointed ominously at his temple. He 
barked a short phrase throatily. The tiny eyes glinted, 
the great chops rose and fell with the short, rasping 
breath. Passive, Hachirobei invited annihilation. 

‘He says you can shoot him now, quickly, or you can 
sit down and talk. He will say nothing more except you 
confer with him in proper decorum.’ 

John Turner swung up his revolver. The muzzle was six 
inches from the great gray face, his short forefinger crooked 
around the trigger. He squinted down the sights. 

Hachirobei held his breath. For twenty ticks of a clock 
he was like a granite statue. 

‘Damnation! He’s called the turn!’ swore Turner, 
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dropping the gun impotently. ‘I can’t shoot him when he 
begs for it like that.’ 

He flung away a little distance and sat down on the 
mats, his legs crossed in front of him, the gun dangling in 
his hand. 

Hachirobei came to life. He smiled, dropped on his 
knees, and bowed till his head touched his knees. Then he 
sat back on his heels, puffy hands resting on his thick 
thighs, great shoulders hunched, huge head thrown back, 
toadlike, to ease the wheezing in his throat. 

‘Tell your master,’ he wheezed, rolling his eyes fora 
moment toward Jimmy, ‘that I am curious to know if the 
other foreigner, the husband of the woman whose decency 
was clipped away with her hair, is also escaped from the 
firing squad? How did they come here?’ 

Jimmy, squatting on his heels, nursing his torn arm, 
answered directly, without waiting to interpret. 

‘Tsurumi San, the American engineer has no time to 
waste on tales. He wishes to come to an understanding 
with you. He wants you to know that all your schemes 
are discovered. That he gives you one chance, and one 
only. If you will write safe-conduct for him and his out of 
Japan, you may live. Your life is in his hands.’ 

Hachirobei rocked his bulk and pursed his lips ju- 
diciously. 

‘It is immaterial how much longer I inhabit my clay,’ 
he said huskily. ‘Of late I have suffered much incon- 
venience from a superfluity of flesh. It would be in fact a 
relief to lay down my burdens. Years are as ashes that 
gather on the coals, dulling the flame. The wind that 
scatters the ashes may but waft the sparks to fresher 
kindling. Who knows? I am willing to find out.’ 
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He blinked his eyes and continued to rock gently. 

‘However,’ he said suddenly, opening his eyes and 
piercing Jimmy with a glance full of some hidden signifi- 
cance, ‘if the American engineer will rid me of this useless 
woman who has made an idiot of my nephew, if he will 
take away this comb-cropped hen whose cackling gives 
me no peace, I will write a safe-conduct to Tokyo. Does 
that satisfy?’ 

_ Jimmy translated swiftly. 

‘Not on your life!’ answered Turner. ‘That boy has an 
ace up his sleeve. Jimmy, he’s bluffing. The old heathen 
may not know poker, but he can play the game all right. 
I’m going to raise him. We’ll run a bluff ourselves. You 
tell him I know all about his airdrome business. See what 
he says to that.’ 

Hachirobei ceased to rock as Jimmy translated. The 
heavy chins telescoped as his head snapped forward 
with a start and a quiver of the puffy eyelids. He 
stared a moment at the blackened, bulldog jaw of the 
American. Then he shrugged his shoulders and relaxed 
again. 

‘In that case,’ he wheezed, ‘I withdraw the offer of 
safe-conduct.’ 

‘What does he say, Jimmy?’ asked John Turner. 
‘That jarred him, I can see... what is he saying?’ 

‘He retracts about the safe-conduct, sir; says we can 
never leave here.’ 

‘The devil we will!’ exclaimed Turner, starting up. 
‘Here, Jimmy, say I’ve sent a message by Bob. Make it 
strong, Jimmy. Don’t let him see you’re bluffing. It may 
work.’ 

He stumped up and down the room, swaggering, 
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grotesquely unconscious of the smudge on his face, the ill- 
fitting blue cotton garments. 

As Jimmy translated, Hachirobei’s great gray head 
poked forward, his hands sought the mat on either side of 
his corpulent body, to support him. He thrust out his 
lower lip. 

‘Impossible!’ he roared. 

Jimmy forgot the gnawing pain in his mangled shoulder; 
he bent forward and hammered on the mat with his fist. 

‘Hikoki!’ he shrilled. ‘You forget the airplanes. 
Payne is a pilot; he took the plane you sent from Tokyo 
with the order of execution. Wait, I'll prove it: your man 
was Nishikawa. Big mustache, lots of gold teeth. Payne 
has his airplane.’ 

Hachirobei goggled, his eyes like black marbles. His 
chins waggled, the gray silk kimono burst open with the 
labor of his great chest, he pawed at his breast with his 
puffy hands, coughing. 

‘Wh-o-ogh!’ He collapsed in a quivering gray heap, 
sunk on his heels, panting, raging at the weakness of 
his old heart that betrayed him into senile suffocation. 
He raised one hand imperatively, quivering, bloated, 
blotched. 

‘We bargain!’ he panted. ‘Bid the American engineer 
to sit again. Wait... till I get... the cursed breath... 
in my... hell-ridden... lungs.’ 

Turner was looking at him closely, at the purple hue of 
the lips, at the cramped stiffness of the left arm hugged to 
the naked, heaving bosom. 

‘Jimmy, he must have a bad heart,’ he said eae: 
‘He ought to see a doctor.’ 

The paroxysm ceased by degrees. The breath whistled 
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hoarsely in Hachirobei’s throat, the blue faded to ashy 
white in his lips. For an instant he stared wonderingly at 
his stiff left arm. Then the mouth grew grim and taut, a 
white line in the loose folds of his chins; the eyes retired 
behind the puffy lids. Hachirobei fumbled at his girdle 
with his right hand, drew out a seal delicately carved in a 
gold-mounted green stone. Each word a jerk, he wheezed 
his concession. 

‘T will write the order for safe-conduct. I will say you 
had permission from me to take the plane to visit me at 
the castle. Otherwise you would be arrested for its theft. 
You must understand it was my private plane for use of 
my agent. I advise you to make no complaint to the Gov- 
ernment. Your Ambassador will tell you why; I talked 
with him yesterday.’ 

Jimmy Nelson compassionately held the thin rice 
paper in position while the brush traced the ideographs 
and the red seal of the Tsurumi was affixed. Hachirobei’s 
left hand was clenched, powerless. 

‘This is O.K., sir,’ said Jimmy to Turner, as he handed 
over his document. ‘He can’t go back on his signature.’ 

“We forgot one thing,’ snapped Turner. ‘But it won’t 
take long. Tell him to sit quiet while I pay off his nephew.’ 

With his bare foot, Turner kicked the drunken Ichijiro, 
who had snored and gurgled on his back, unconscious 
through all the drama of the past half-hour. At the ges- 
ture, Hachirobei, who had been sunk dejectedly, head 
bowed on his heaving chest, great bulk flaccid, galvanized 
into a semblance of his old imperiousness. He threw back 
his head, the flabby folds of skin pendulous in his tremu- 
lous throat, but the eyes darting fire through the puffy 
lids. Hoarsely he panted something. , 
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‘He says, sir,’ translated Jimmy, ‘that, as a vanquished 
foe, he demands of you one favor; that you leave to him 
the punishment of the traitor in his family who has 
brought this humiliation upon him.’ 

John Turner squinted regretfully from his clenched 
fist to the granite, carven face of the corpulent old man. 

‘I hate to give up the pleasure,’ he grunted, ‘but 
damned if I don’t think the old son of a gun will do a more 
thorough job of it than even I would. I know how he 
feels; if it’s any consolation to him, tell him to go to it.’ 

Hachirobei struggled to rise. Twice he rocked his huge 
body, leaned his weight on his one good arm, and panted 
gaspingly. Jimmy, finally in sheer pity, hoisted the old 
man to his feet. Hachirobei Tsurumi, his face a ghastly 
ashy-gray, bowed to the American engineer. And John 
Turner bent his stiff old back in awkward imitation. 
"By God! That’s the first bow I ever made to any man, 
Jimmy,’ he grunted. ‘But I’m proud to do it. You tell 
him for me, if all the Japs had guts like him, America and 
Japan could lick the world together.’ 

Jimmy translated swiftly. Hachirobei, tottering, 
bowed more deeply. 

‘The seed of brave men is dead in the world,’ he 
wheezed. ‘Scuts like my nephew, like your daughter, are 
not worth the labor they cost us. Would to Buddha that 
this generation of scorpions had been strangled at the 
mother’s breast. When old men must do the work of the 
world, it is time that the world stopped wagging.’ 

Below, somewhere in the castle grounds, sounded a 
dull rumbling. As it ceased there came the sharp rattle of 
guns, a fusillade of ringing bullets against stone. 

‘Hell’s bells!’ cried Turner, plunging for the stairs. 
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‘The soldiers are after us. Gertrude! Paula! Run, 
Jimmy!’ 

They took the narrow stairs in leaps, their bare feet 
thudding on the wood. 

Hachirobei Tsurumi, panting, his eyes flickering dully 
through their narrow slits, closed the shoji after them, 
and turned to settle the score with his nephew who had 
humbled Japan to the dust before one grizzled, bull- 
headed American engineer. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
Besieged 


THE little tower room was very still under the unwinking 
electric light that had shone undimmed above the tears of 
Paula Payne, that had not heightened :its incandescence 
during the moment when the geisha’s bright dagger hung 
over the white girl’s throat. The thick stone walls of the 
tower received all sounds and closed above their echo, 
entombing the evidence of human life within those 
walls. 

Gertrude Gothorpe, straining her ears for any noise from 
above that would signify the whereabouts or doings of 
John Turner and Jimmy Nelson on their errand of venge- 
ance, could hear nothing. She had a sudden impression 
of a brooding spirit in this old stone tower of a Japanese 
feudal castle, a voiceless, eyeless spirit that had domi- 
nated individual tragedies through centuries; a spirit that 
recked not of flesh, nor tears, nor blood; and yet played 
upon these things, stirring them to action, numbing them 
to endurance; repudiating their demands and yet exact- 
ing their obedience; the Spirit of Old Japan that could not 
die, though all around it changed with the years. 

Gertrude shivered with a ghostly emotion as she felt 
this indomitable, irreconcilable atmosphere. She looked 
at Paula, with her dark circles like bruises on the white 
cheeks beneath the blue eyes, and her short black hair 
above the stately folds of the rich marriage kimono of the 
Tsurumi, and all at once it seemed to Gertrude that she 
could not bear to have this child dressed in the silk that 
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had lain so long in the Tsurumi storehouse; that the 
weight of the dark-blue crépe on those girlish shoulders 
was like the spectral fingers of the brooding spirit claiming 
the white girl for its own. 

Paula, her hands clasped, white-knuckled, against the 
rich gold band of the obi, stood near the door, where John 
Turner had thrust away her clinging hands as he went out 
to seek vengeance on Ichijiro Tsurumi. There was no 
vindictiveness in Paula’s waiting, no fierce exulting that 
the man who had so betrayed her foolish vanity should 
now be called to an accounting; her one desire was to flee 
from the castle and come to the spot where Bob was wait- 
ing. Her blue eyes saw nothing but the image of Bob’s 
leonine head, the tenderness of his smile for her; like a 
trusting child, she counted on his infallible forgiveness, 
panted only for the shriving of confession and deep re- 
pentance for past folly. 

Gertrude, casting one look at the swaddled body of 
the geisha, to be sure that the bonds of the obi were firm, 
crossed to Paula and laid her hand gently on the eae 
arm. 

‘Paula, it makes me sick to see you in this Japanese 
outfit!’ she said brusquely. ‘I’m going back to my room 
and bring you some clothes.’ 

‘Oh, don’t leave me again, Gertrude! I can’t stand this 
waiting. Why doesn’t Dad come back and let us go to 
Bob?’ Paula’s eyes filled again with tears; she clutched 
convulsively at the rough tweed sleeve. ‘Don’t leave me 
with that awful woman, Gertrude. I don’t care if she is 
tied up. When I think of her eyes... of that dagger...’ 

Gertrude frowned. 

‘She can’t get loose,’ she assured Paula. ‘T’ll be back in 
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five minutes. Don’t you see that you couldn’t tramp ten 
miles over the mountain to where they say Bob is with 
the plane in those trailing skirts and those silly sandals? 
You wait; I’ll be back in a jiffy with an honest-to-God 
skirt and some good boots. You can wear my things, I 
guess.’ 

She whipped swiftly past Paula and down the stairs; 
too long to go around the tower through the cherry grove, 
she would risk striking across the deserted courtyard. 
Rounding the corner by the kitchen, she could see the 
blue back of the porter still squatting by the bridge. He 
had heard nothing. The great iron-bound door of the 
mud godown gaped a little way from the kitchen; from the 
brown shadows of its interior came the shrill, scolding 
voice of the bright-eyed little old woman, the grumbling 
response of the old major-domo. It occurred to Gertrude 
that these two were the only inhabitants of the castle 
astir, with the exception of the stupid, blind old chaperon 
of the geisha in the pavilion and the porter at the gate. 
Silently, Gertrude slipped up behind the thick iron door; 
with a swift thrust she clanged it shut, shot home the 
wooden bar on its outer surface. From within faintly she 
heard footsteps, a muffled beating upon the door, muted 
echoes of voices through the thick mud walls. 

Walking swiftly, her eye fastened on the oblivious back 
of the distant porter, Gertrude gained her room. The 
geisha’s old chaperon was asleep in the sun across the cor- 
ridor. Silently Gertrude opened her bags, snatched out 
warm clothing, thick stockings, a pair of boots, rolled 
them into a bundle... and paused. Somewhere above the 
castle sounded the droning of an airplane motor. 

She stepped out into the garden. High above, circling, 
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hung the hawklike silhouette, black against the blue sky. 
As it drifted down, she could make out the red-and-white 
rays emanating from a sun disk painted on the lower sur- 
face of its wings. A Japanese army plane. 

The porter, too, had seen it. He had risen and walked a 
few steps out onto the wooden planks of the drawbridge, 
the better to look up at it. Through the arch of the draw, 
like the frame of a picture, Gertrude saw many tiny fig- 
ures, running, followed by a haze of golden dust. Their 
formation was regular; as they came nearer, spots of red 
were picked out on shoulders... Soldiers... Japanese 
soldiers making for the castle on the run! 

Gertrude looked helplessly toward the grim stone 
tower. Its blank eyes were shuttered, its stone walls deaf. 
Before she could summon John Turner and Jimmy Nel- 
son, the column would have reached the bridge. Gertrude 
ran, panting, elbows flaring. 

The porter was standing in the center of the railless 
wooden bridge, his attention divided alternately between 
the airplane overhead, which now was gliding whistlingly 
downward, and the advancing column of soldiers. He 
did not hear Gertrude until her uneven steps thudded on 
the planks behind him. Then he wheeled, shouted, and 
ran toward her. 

Lowering her head, she ran straight for the man, 
swerved to avoid his clutching hands, lurched sidewise 
with all her force. Caught off his balance by his vain 
grasp at her, the man stumbled, went to his hands and 
knees; with a vicious kick of her heavy boot, Gertrude 
pushed him over the edge of the planks. The man 
splashed sprawling into the waters of the moat. 

Gertrude already was running back to the lodge, tug- 
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ging frantically at the iron wheel. Creaking, it turned, 
chains rattled, slowly the counter-weights descended, the 
bridge lifted from the stone edge of the moat, slanted up- 
ward, swung to lock in place. Gertrude could no longer 
look out through the gap in the wall to the level plain 
across the moat, but she heard loud cries from the sol- 
diers, a crackle of rifle-fire; the whining thud of bullets in 
the solid planks of the raised bridge. She thrust the pin 
that locked the wheel into its slot, wiped the sweat from 
her forehead with her sleeve, and turned back to the 
courtyard. 

The plane was halted in the midst of its wide gravel ex- 
panse. The pilot, shock-headed, minus helmet or gog- 
gles, leaned from the cockpit. And running across the 
courtyard, tripping over the long, trailing skirts of the 
dark-blue kimono, came Paula and climbed up to throw 
her arms around the pilot. 

Gertrude, picking up her bundle of clothing, ran too. 

‘Well, young man!’ she said breathlessly to Bob Payne 
over Paula’s shaking shoulders, ‘your arrival is what I 
call in the nick of time. Tune up your engine, and I'll 
collect the rest of the party. Paula, let go of Bob long 
enough to put on this skirt; a kimono is no costume for an 
airplane.’ 

Bob grinned at Gertrude over Paula’s head. 

‘Snappy work at the bridge, Horatius!’ he congratu~ 
lated. ‘And here comes the rest of the gang. Hello, Dad! 
Hello, Jimmy! You’d better dig in for a siege, folks. I 
regret to inform you that I came over because the old bus 
is about out of gas.’ 

John Turner, his face still black with charcoal smears 
and bristling with a two-days gray beard, let fall his arm 
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that had been brandishing the revolver as he and Jimmy 
had run out, hearing the fusillade of the soldiers. 

‘Hell’s bells! This is no time for joking, Bob!’ — 

‘I mean it, Dad,’ said Bob. ‘After you left, those two 
old peasant chaps wiggled out of their straw ropes and 
took to their heels in the pants you so kindly lent them. 
I finally managed to get my game leg over the side, but 
they were out of sight. No use chasing them. So, as long 
as I was out, I thought I’d improve the opportunity to go 
over the plane and see what shape she was in. That was 
when I discovered that my predecessor had thoughtlessly 
neglected to tank up before leaving Tokyo. Guess he 
planned to do it at the field in the lava valley. Not know- 
ing the location of the filling-stations hereabouts, I 
thought I’d hop down here to head you off, and see my 
wife once more, at any rate.’ 

His arm tightened around Paula’s shoulders. 

Paula began to wail hysterically. 

‘Oh, Bob, why did you come? Why did any of you 
come? Now you areall going to be killed. I wish I could 
die! It is all my fault! You ought to have left me to my 
fate.’ 

Bob smoothed her black hair with his big hand. 

‘No, no, honey,’ he said gently. ‘It’s not your fault. 
I should not have left you alone in Tokyo. And it isn’t 
your fault that your Dad and I stole an airplane. These 
soldiers are after us for that. Anyway, Paula, it’s all right 
now; we are together again. I’ll do my best to take care 
of you now.’ 

Bullets whined around them and now and then one 
fell, kicking up the gravel with a dull plop. The soldiers 
without the wall were getting the range. 
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‘Get under cover, Gertie!’ said John Turner sharply. 
‘One of those bullets might get you. Jimmy, come with 
me. If we wave a handkerchief from the wall, maybe 
those fellows will stop sniping long enough for you to tell 
them about this safe-conduct.’ 

But as Jimmy Nelson stepped forward with an answer- 
ing nod, he suddenly spun around and pitched forward, 
rolled over, twitched convulsively. In an instant Turner 
was kneeling beside him. Gertrude started toward them; 
Paula screamed and hid her face against Bob’s shoulder. 

‘He’s dead,’ said Turner slowly, and automatically and 
futilely felt over his ragged blue cotton clothes for the 
pocket where his handkerchief should be, with a vague 
idea that Jimmy’s contorted face should be covered. 
Gertrude’s words brought him to a realization of their 
situation. 

‘Then who will interpret for us?’ she cried. ‘They’ll 
kill us before we can make them understand! Oh! wait! 
Why didn’t I think of it before? It might have saved 
Jimmy’s life!’ 

She halted abruptly, her hand pointing to a small go- 
down behind the kitchen. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
Powdered Ashes 


‘Bos, will any kind of gas do for a plane? Because I 
know where gallons are!’ 

_ They all turned to Gertrude. “Bob, his tousled brown 
shock of hair giving a boyish look to his square face, 
craned over the cockpit of the plane perched in the gravel 
courtyard of the castle. Paula, tinier, more fragile than 
ever in Gertrude’s tweed skirt over the delicate-hued 
silken kimono, lifted her black-circled blue eyes from 
Bob’s shoulder. John Turner, in the ragged tight blue- 
cotton trousers and rough burlap kimono of charcoal car- 
riers, paused. His eyeballs were grotesquely white and 
staring in the sooty smears on his face framed in the blue 
handkerchiefs knotted under his chin. 

The sun shone down warmly, a little breeze drifted the 
white flakes from the cherry trees within the encircling 
gray stone walls of the castle, and the five-storied tower 
brooded sullen, blind-shuttered, above them, sharply 
etched against the green of the wooded mountain slope 
across the moat. 

From the plain, beyond the lifted drawbridge, they 
heard hoarse, unintelligible shouting, the rattle of mus- 
ketry, bullets chipping the wall, or plopping down from 
above to make little dusty spurts in the gravel. 

Gertrude, her sallow face alight, her red hair glowing 
like pale flame in the sun, beat her hands one within the 
other. 

‘I’m anidiot! Why didn’t I think before? Bob, if auto- 
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mobile gasoline will do for the plane, there are gallons of 
it in tin cans over there in that shed by the wall.’ 

John Turner, his bare feet cringing on the gravel, hob- 
bled over and squeezed Gertrude’s arm with his blackened 
hand. 

‘I take it back, Gertie; that about it being hell to have 
women along. By golly! You’ve got more brains than all 
of us put together. First you find Paula; then you get 
word out; then you slam up the drawbridge; and now, 
when the rest of us are belly-aching about dying game 
with our backs to the wall, you come along with a tankful 
of gas up your sleeve.’ 

The admiration faded from his sooty face, his broad 
shoulders drooped, his hand dropped from her sleeve. 

‘Gertie, I’ve been a conceited old fool. What does a 
woman like you want to marry a doddering old imbecile 
for? She don’t! That’s the answer, only you’re too kind- 
hearted to give me the call-down I deserve in front of 
these folks. Just let me go blowing along like a jackass. I 
see it now, though. It’s all right, Gertie. We'll get out of 
here, thanks to you; and then you just forget there ever 
was an old fool like John Turner.’ 

Gertrude turned swiftly, took the ragged lapels af his 
rough kimono in her strong brown hands and shook him 
vigorously. 

‘Shut up, you old fool!’ she said affectionately. ‘Any- 
thing I’ve done has been because I cared so much for you 
that nothing in this world could frighten me or stop me 
when I thought I was doing something that would help 
you. My main idea in getting away from here is to find 
a minister who can marry us! So that’s that! Now, come 
on; we’re the only able-bodied ones in this outfit. If Bob 
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will show us where to put the gas, we’ll lug it over and 
pour it in.’ , 

She brushed her tweed sleeve over her eyes, hooked her 
arm through his, and urged him across the gravel court to 
the thatched godown, detouring by the kitchen to pick up 
the wooden yoke on which Turner had brought his load of 
charcoal to the castle. 

Bob, watching the indomitable woman loading tin after 
tin rapidly onto Turner’s bent back, tightened his arm 
tenderly about Paula and spoke huskily in her ear. 

‘Gertrude’s a good scout,’ he said. ‘Look, Paula, she 
has Dad broke to the halter already; loading him up like 
an old burro! Don’t cry, dear. We’re safe now.’ 

The last tin was flung aside on the gravel, the cap 
screwed on to the tank. Turner helped Gertrude to her 
seat. 

‘There you are, Bob; fullup. Better get started. Those 
soldiers may get a boat and ladders and be swarming over 
the wall any minute.’ 

‘There they are! Oh, quick, Bob! Quick!’ screamed 
Paula. 

The top of the wide gray stone wall blossomed with 
brown daubs that shot up, like plants under a magician’s 
wand, into khaki figures. One after another the soldiers 
were tumbling to the parapet, spreading out, kneeling, 
gun to shoulder. 

John Turner spun the propeller with swift action, ran 
crouching back, and climbed in. The plane moved, gath- 
ered way, bumped over the gravel. It was in the air, 
circling, rising, above the bullets now. Beneath them the 
castle diminished until it seemed a toy set on the smooth 
brown carpet of the plain. Little puffs of white smoke 
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marked the circuit of the walls. The golden dolphin on 
the tower twinkled in the sun. A tiny black dot marked 
Jimmy Nelson’s corpse lying in the gravel of the court- 
yard. 

‘Poor little devil!’ shouted John Turner, looking down 
at that small black spot. The wind tore Jimmy Nelson’s 
epitaph from his lips and hurled it into the ether. 

John Turner wiped his black hand on his thin blue- 
cotton trousers and shivered in the rushing gale as he 
thrust his hand inside the breast of his kimono. The soft 
rice paper — the precious documents wrung from Hachi- 
robei Tsurumi — crackled reassuringly to his touch as 
Bob Payne headed the nose of the plane at a hundred and 
fifty miles an hour screaming through the air toward 
Tokyo. 

Down below, in the shuttered room on the top story of 
the gray stone tower, a gray old man whose breath came 
wheezing through ashy lips, and whose blotched, sagging 
chins trembled on his panting bosom, slid back a panel of 
faded silk painted with wild geese winging across the 
golden disk of a full moon, and took from a lacquered 
stand on the shelf two swords in scabbards of rough- 
grained sharkskin. With heavy tread he carried the 
smaller, a short, straight dirk, to lay it reverently on the 
tatami before the alcove in the north wall where stood a 
bronze vase of cherry blossoms on a stand of fossil wood 
beneath the hanging scroll of a mountain landscape. 

He shuffled back to the farther side of the room and 
painfully lowered his huge, paunchy body to his knees 
beside the snoring, flaccid figure of his drunken nephew, 
Ichijiro Tsurumi. He laid out, with meticulous smoothing 
of the silken folds, a large square of faded crimson crépe 
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that had been in the cupboard behind the panel. He drew 
the wide, keen blade from the curved scabbard and 
grasped the iron handle with both pudgy hands, close to 
the gold-inlaid guard. 

Ichijiro lay on his back, with eyes closed, gurgling 
raucously through his relaxed and foolish mouth. The 
old man raised his great body on his knees. High above 
his head he swung the bright blade. His throat puffed, 
toadlike, with the exertion, his eyes started from behind 
their puffy lids with an expression of horrible ferocity, the 
gray lips parted savagely over the yellow teeth. 

‘Gr-r-augh!’ panted Hachirobei, and struck with all his 
force. 

Scarlet spurted on the smooth tatami. The old man, 
crouching, sawed the blade deep. 

He sat back, gasping, his eyes closed with the anguish 
of drawing breath through his laboring lungs. Then he 
grasped the long black hair, lifted up the dreadful object, 
laid it on the dull red crépe, and folded the corners of the 
silk over the staring eyes of the head of Ichijiro Tsurumi. 

He wiped the curved blade on the skirts of the dead 
man’s kimono, restored it to the scabbard; and, with hand 
heavy on the tatami, strove to rise. Presently he gave 
over and crawled on hands and knees toward the north 
wall, to the tokonoma where stood the vase of cherry 
blossoms. 

He rocked himself onto his heels, slipped the gray silk 
kimono from his ponderous shoulders, girded the stiff 
narrow obi more tightly over his huge paunch. 

For a few moments he sat motionless. He was seeing 
the blackened face, the stubbled chin, the staring whites 
of the round eyes of the American engineer: seeing 
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again the degradation, the humiliation of the Tsurumi. 

Officially Japan would disown the rash, lawless acts of 
her citizen, Hachirobei Tsurumi. The war drums would 
be stilled; the soldiers returning peacefully to their homes 
after ‘the maneuvers.’ Fresh treaties would be signed; 
Japan would continue to enjoy the comity of nations; the 
flames would smoulder unseen as before. 

But for the Tsurumi, the end had come. That wastrel, 
that scorpion Ichijiro, with his smooth assumption of a 
new knowledge, his urging of a strange weapon, his talk of 
utilizing the new power of womanhood, had undermined 
the structure of power and ambition to which the gray old 
toad had devoted a lifetime. 

By the old ways, in the old days, the Tsurumi had 
risen to power. He, Hachirobei, had prided himself that 
with subtlety and guile he could use the new knowledge, 
pick out cunningly the strength that had come to Old 
Nippon with the coming of the white men, and turn it 
against them. It had proved an edged weapon; its sharp- 
ness had been laid to the root of the Tsurumi. 

Remained only expiation. And only in the old way, the 
immemorial fashion, could atonement be made. 

Hachirobei Tsurumi, his pendulous throat throbbing 
with the effort he made to hold himself in the stiff posture 
decreed by ancient ceremonial, took up the dirk in his 
puffy right hand, stripped it of its sharkskin scabbard. 

Slowly, unfaltering, he thrust the keen point against the 
wrinkled brown skin of his great paunch. Downward — 
across — a twist at which his lips grinned starkly — the 
blade ripped up and out. He laid it down, gathered the 
gray kimono folds firmly together, blinked uncertainly 
with his toadlike eyes. 
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The great gray head fell forward, the rounded, fleshy 
shoulders collapsed. Hachirobei Tsurumi had made atone- 
ment for the failure of the Tsurumi. 

He did not hear the footsteps of the soldiers on the 
stairs of the tower. He did not hear the beat of the wings 
that carried peace to Tokyo. 

Hachirobei Tsurumi, the years like powdered gray 
ashes dulling the embers of his mighty spirit, had gone to 
find whither the wind of the centuries would waft the 
scattered sparks. | 
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